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Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  15th,  i8q8. 


At  the  Sixty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  15th,  1898,  at  four 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

Rev.  Alfred  Iy.  Elwyn  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Audit  and  Inspection, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  of  the  Principal  were 
presented  and  were  referred  to  the  incoming  Board  of 
Managers  to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as  might  seem 
desirable. 

Doctors  Cleemann  and  Hutchinson  were  appointed 
Tellers  to  conduct  an  election,  who,  after  counting  the 
votes,  reported  that  the  following  persons  had  been 
unanimously  elected  for  the  respective  offices  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 
His  Excellency,  Governor  WILLIAM  A.  STONE. 


President : 

JOHN  CADWALADER.     (1870)* 


Vice-Presidents : 


JOHN  J.  LYTLE,*  (1861) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT.  (1878) 


Corresponding  Secretary: 

GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS.",  (1880) 


Recording  Secretary : 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.    (1897) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.    (1893) 


Consulting  Physician  : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.    (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 

JOHN  ASHHURST,  Jr.,  M.  D.    (1890) 


Managers : 

Robert  Patterson,                     (1853)  Ernest  Zantzinger,  (^o) 

William  Drayton,                     (1882)  Owen  Wister,  (1891) 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  (1884)  James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,(i894) 

Sydney  L.  Wright,                   (1885)  Arthur  E.  Newbold,  (1895) 

J.  Willis  Martin,                        (1890)  C.  Hartman  Kuhn,  (1896) 

Thomas  Robins,                       (1890)  Louis  A.  Biddle,  O896) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.,(i89o)  Oliver  B.  Judson.  (1897) 


*  First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer, 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 
ERNEST  ZANTZINGER,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

ROBERT  PATTERSON,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

LOUIS  A.  BIDDLE. 


Instruction : 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  THOMAS  ROB  ENS, 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  OWEN  WISTER, 

GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER. 


Household : 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  EDWARD  COLES, 

SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D.,     C.  HARTMAN  KUHN, 

OLIVER  B.  JUDSON. 


Admission  and  Discharge : 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

OLIVER  B.  JUDSON. 


I^adies'  Visiting  Committee : 
Mrs.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  Mrs.  GEORGE   D.  PARRISH, 

Miss  EMILY  WHELEN,  Mrs.  ELLISTON  J.  MORRIS, 

Mrs.  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 


Prefect : 
JAMES  B.  THOMPSON. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

CHALFANT  E.  BIVINS,  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 
Mary  Quinn,  Charles  E.  Janvrin, 

Amelia  Sanford,  Janet  G.  Paterson, 

Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  Ellen  U.  Hammond, 

Melinda  E.  Shute,  Sophia  E.  Glover. 

Elsie  G.  Howard,  Elizabeth  C.  Sanders, 

Kinder  gartner : 
Carolina  L.  Barber. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Stenographer.     Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants : 
Henry  Hahn,  Violin. 

Mme    Emma  Suelke,  Voice. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Julius  Keller,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibel,  Piano  and  Voice. 
Belle  Small.  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 
Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Ernest  S.  Lindblad,  Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom  and  Mattress  Work. 

Millard  F.  Hardman,  Carpet  and  Broom  Work. 
Jacob  Bausch,  Cane-seating 
Eliza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting \  and  Bead-work. 
Matilda  Cruser,  Sewing. 

Hannah  Hogg,  Cane-seating. 


Matron  :  Assistant  Matron  : 

Elizabeth  C.  Lorimer.  Helen  A.  Jones. 


Housemothers : 
S.    ISABELL  HULSART.  LlLLlE  L.    MYERS, 

Kate  C.  Worthington,  Grace  K.  Chance, 

Mary  M.  Walmsley,  Carrie  E.  Bickford, 

Mary  E.  Frink. 


Attending  Physicians: 

Alfred  Whelen,  M.  D.,  j.  Gurney  Taylor,  M  D. 

George  C.  Harlan.  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist. 


ROTUNDA   AND   GLIMPSE  OF   THE  ASSEMBLY   HALL. 


Sixty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  to  the 

Corporators,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 

Charities,  and  the  Legislature, 


It  has  been  suggested  that  our  corporate  title  might, 
with  some  advantage,  be  changed  to  that  of  "The  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind."  He  that  runs  should  read 
our  name  and  fully  understand  its  meaning.  Its  aims 
might  be  well  expressed  by  the  Latin  motto  of  a  famous 
English  public  school,  which  signifies  teach,  learn  or 
depart.  No  incompetent  teacher,  however  excellent  per- 
sonally, and  no  pupil  incapable  of  improvement,  however 
unfortunate  his  condition,  should  be  kept  here.  We  are 
about  to  move  to  spacious  and  beautiful  buildings  at 
Overbrook  ;  we  think  it  better  to  postpone  the  description 
of  them  till  the  time  of  our  next  report,  when  we  hope 
to  be  thoroughly  well  settled,  and  to  have  proved  by 
experience  the  wisdom  of  the  most  important  step  we  have 
taken  in  our  history  ;  but  it  seems  particularly  fitting  just 
now,  to  dwell  upon  the  objects  of  our  ambition.  It  seems 
to  us,  that,  at  least  in  this  State,  blind  pupils  need  not 
more  school  accommodations,  but  a  better  school,  and  this 
we  hope  to  give  them. 

Blind  schools  have  existed  more  than  a  century.  When 
they  were  first  established,  the  condition  of  an  almost 
helpless  class  was  vastly  improved.  Valentin  Hauy's  great 
boon  of  books,  printed  in  relief,  was  supplemented,  after 
an  interval  of  about  fifty  years  by  Louis  Braille's  system 
of  a  special  alphabet  more  tangible,  and  therefore  more 
legible.  Many  different  trades  have  been  taught.  The 
success  of  certain  pupils  in  careers  from  which  they  seemed 
necessarily  excluded,  gave  rise  to  somewhat  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  possibilities  of  industrial  education.  Slowly 
and  reluctantly  the  teaching  of  many  of  the  trades  has 
been  abandoned  by  enlightened  instructors,  because  the 
trades  could  not  be  profitably  carried  on  by  the  blind. 
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The  blind  workman  competes  with  the  seeing  workman  at 
such  a  disadvantage  as  can  be  completely  removed  by  no 
special  training ;  we  endeavor  to  find  and  to  teach  those 
trades  where  the  disadvantage  is  least.  The  least  showy 
results  may  be  the  best.  From  a  work  entitled  Notes  stir 
Les  Avengles,  Paris,  1893,  by  Mons.  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne, 
a  well-known  author  of  several  works  relating  to  the 
blind,  himself  a  blind  man,  we  translate  the  following : 
"  Even  in  special  exhibitions,  many  friends  of  the  blind, 
(Typhlophiles),  admire  the  blind  man's  works  of  skill, 
more  than  modest  productions  which  are  at  the  same  time 
more  practical  because  they  can  be  more  quickly  and 
profitably  manufactured.  Thus,  at  the  exhibition  at  the 
Amsterdam  Congress  in  1885,  the  visitors  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  crochet  work,  and  fine  basket  work,  which  gives 
the  unfortunate  manufacturer,  at  the  outside,  a  franc  a  day, 
than  to  the  humble  Philadelphia  broom,  the  manufacture  of 
which  gives  a  hundred  blind  workmen  about  a  dollar 
a  day."  Broom  making  has  for  many  years  been  the  most 
important  handicraft  here  taught.  Basket  making  has 
been  tried  and  abandoned,  because  it  was  unprofitable  and 
because  it  was  injurious  to  the  fingers.  Whether  what  was 
reported  from  the  Philadelphia  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  in  1885  is  literally  true  to-day,  we  do  not  at  this 
moment  know,  but  it  is  interesting  and  encouraging  that 
we  should  have  from  a  distinguished  foreigner,  who 
devotes  a  large  part  of  his  life  and  of  his  fortune  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  less  fortunate  members 
of  his  own  class,  indirect  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  this  school  by  our 
principal  and  by  his  immediate  predecessor ;  not  to  appear, 
but  to  be  the  best ;  not  to  impress  the  public,  but  to  improve 
the  pupil.  The  blind  will  always  need  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  of  the  public.  Policy  and  principle  alike 
forbid  claims  of  the  possibilities  of  blind  labor,  which  if 
proved  false  must  chill  that  sympathy. 

We  educate  pupils  for  the  State,  at  a  price  considerably 
below  the  cost  to  us ;  but  in  one  respect  we  cheerfully 
acknowledge  the  State's  liberality.  The  term  of  education 
for  a  child  may  last  twelve  years.     For  the  wisdom  of  such 
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prolongation  we  have  the  best  authority,  both  American 
and  foreign.  Common  sense,  alone,  would  assure  us  that 
for  manual  training  of  all  kinds,  and  execution  upon 
musical  instruments,  the  pupil  should  begin  in  very  early 
childhood  ;  while  many  books  cannot  be  studied,  many 
handicrafts  cannot  be  pursued,  and  much  of  musical  edu- 
cation cannot  be  well  carried  out  until  a  certain  maturity 
of  body  or  of  mind,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  attained. 

We  ask  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  principal, 
which  is  so  well  stated  and  of  such  moderate  length,  that 
it  is  superfluous  to  point  out  particular  topics. 

JOHN   CADWALADER, 

President. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

The  year  under  review  has  been  a  busy  but  a  pleasant 
one.  Unusual  interest  has  been  taken  in  things  going  on 
elsewhere — more  especially  in  our  approaching  removal  to 
the  new  buildings  which  are  now  being  erected  in  the 
suburbs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
this  great  interest  has  colored  and  influenced  the  temper 
of  the  year's  work.  However,  our  officers'and  instructors 
have  recognized  the  existence  of  the  interest  and  have 
not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  impress  upon  one 
another  and  upon  their  pupils  the  importance  of  preparing 
for  new  things.  For  these  new  things  constitute  a  new 
era ;  and  in  contrast  with  our  present  accommodations 
the  new  accommodations  are  magnificent. 

New  conditions  demand  new  results.  What  has  gradu- 
ally become  satisfactory  at  Race  Street  will  not  be  so  at 
Overbrook.  To  grow  is  to  outgrow.  We  have  thus 
labored  to  arouse  in  our  pupils  through  their  interest  in 
what  is  coming,  the  will  to  do  and  to  be.  We  have  em- 
bossed the  floor  plans  of  our  new  institution,  drawn  to  a 
scale,  studied  them  in  class,  and  taken  the  pupils  over  the 
buildings  themselves.  The  size  of  the  new  structures, 
their  conveniences  and  beautiful  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  the  school,  the  finish,  the  liberal  outlay,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  it  all — everything  in  fact  that  would  impress  the 
pupils  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  length.  Many  changes 
have  been  begun  already.  A  desire  for  improved  personal 
appearance  and  better  manners  has  been  produced  ;  and 
this  has  brought  about  unusual  quiet  in  the  house.  The 
general  spirit  of  improvement  has  gone  into  the  classes 
and  affected  the  class  work.  We  are  trustful  that  our 
beginnings,  soon  to  come,  will  be  good  beginnings  and 
that  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  will  have  been  so 
well  prepared  for  beforehand  that  no  time  need  be  set 
apart,  after  removal,  for  adapting  ourselves  to  the  new- 
conditions. 
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HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT. 

A  fundamental  change,  already  begun,  is  the  division 
of  pupils  into  groups,  and  the  appointment  of  new  officers,, 
known  as  house-mothers.  Until  the  present  term,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  school  at  one  time — from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty — has  been 
cared  for  by  four  governesses.  The  same  number  of  pupils 
will  soon  have  eight  house-mothers  to  care  for  them — six 
in  the  cottages  of  the  main  building,  and  two  in  the  kin- 
dergarten building.  While  our  teaching  force  becomes  no 
larger  than  it  was  before,  our  training  force  doubles,  and 
also  changes  in  character.  No  change  that  we  could  bring 
about,  is  more  needed  in  a  school  like  ours,  than  this  of 
having  enough  officers  for  the  supervision  and  motherly  care 
of  pupils  outside  of  the  class  rooms. 

At  the  close  of  last  June,  our  matron,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
J.  Hurd,  who  had  been  pleasantly  associated  with  us  for 
the  past  six  years,  retired.  Our  new  matron  is  Miss 
Elizabeth  C.  Eorimer,  of  Bridgewater,  Pennsylvania.  Miss 
Lorimer  has  had  similar  experience,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
as  matron  of  one  of  the  cottages  of  the  Williamson  School, 
near  Philadelphia.  During  her  short  stay  with  us  she  has 
shown  herself  to  be  quiet,  dignified,  kind,  and  efficient. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Excellent  work  went  on  in  this  department  during  the 
year.  Miss  Leanore  E.  Davis  substituted  very  satisfact- 
orily during  the  term,  but  did  not  care  to  continue  teaching 
with  us.  Otherwise  but  one  change  has  occurred  in  the 
corps  of  teachers,  for  two  years.  Last  June  Miss  Anna  E. 
Roxby  resigned  to  our  great  regret ;  she  had  taught  our 
boys'  fourth  grade  for  six  years  and  was  respected  and 
esteemed  by  all.  She  had  been  a  power  for  good  through- 
out the  school.  To  her  place  we  have  recently  called  Miss 
Sophia  E.  Glover,  a  graduate  of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal 
School,  and  a  teacher  of  experience.  Miss  Elizabeth  C- 
Sanders,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School  and  of  the  Training  Class  for  Kindergartners,  fills 
the  vacancy  in  our  girls'  school,  caused  by  Miss  Davis's 
withdrawal. 
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We  have  not  essentially  modified  our  curriculum, 
though  we  have  somewhat  rearranged  the  periods  of  work. 
The  classes  begin  later  in  the  morning  than  formerly  in 
order  to  accommodate  half  hour  periods  of  required  open 
air  exercise  before  prayers,  and  a  twenty  minute  period, 
which  the  Principal  fills  with  a  talk  or  a  reading  on  some 
topic  of  current  interest.  Regular  woik  continues  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  (this  was  before  a  half  holiday),  and 
ceases  for  the  week,  at  noon,  instead  of  at  one  o'clock, 
Saturday,  the  eleven  to  twelve  hour  being  made  a  study 
hour.  Pupils  who  have  been  delinquent  during  the  week, 
must  remain  for  study  under  supervision  from  twelve  to 
one  o'clock.     The  regular  evening  study  hours  continue. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  read  aloud 
to  the  pupils  in  sections  three  times  a  week.  The  blind 
love  to  listen  to  reading,  and  no  school  however  well 
supplied  with  embossed  books  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
such  reading.  Reading  aloud  is  most  wise  and  useful  in 
schools  for  any  young  people.  Our  list  of  entertaining 
and  instructive  reading  matter  embossed  in  Braille  is  so 
large  that  we  have  begun  this  term  with  but  two  weekly 
readings  to  the  pupils,  requiring  them  to  meet  for  two 
similar  periods  weekly  for  silent  reading,  supervision  and 
direction  being  given  to  the  selection  of  the  books. 

During  February  last  I  visited  the  schools  for  the  blind 
at  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Jacksonville 
(111.),  and  was  everywhere  entertained  most  hospitably. 
In  each  of  these  schools  I  saw  something  which  I  felt  could 
be  adopted  into  our  own  school  with  profit  to  the  pupils. 
One  of  these  things  is  a  method  for  increasing  a  pupil's 
vocabulary  and  his  power  of  reproducing  what  he  hears  or 
reads.  The  teacher  of  children  who  have  good  eyesight, 
after  selecting  from  the  story  or  lesson  to  be  reproduced 
all  the  words,  idioms  and  expressions  to  which  she  wishes 
to  direct  attention,  writes  them  on  the  blackboard  in 
columns  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  story. 
She  reads  the  story  once  slowly,  developing  the  full 
meaning  of  the  unfamiliar  words  and  explaining  the  force 
of  the  peculiar  expressions  ;  then  she  reads  it  a  second 
time  rapidly,  while  the  children  follow  silently,  as  before, 
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with  their  eyes  on  the  board.  After  this,  they  give  back 
the  story  orally,  using  the  words  and  idioms  on  the  board, 
as  they  occur.  Children  become  interested  in  this  repro- 
duction lesson,  and  usually  will  be  able  to  reproduce  the 
story  surprisingly  well,  finding  their  way  through  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  list  of  words  for  guide  posts. 

I  prepared  such  a  list  from  Lamb's  Tale  of  the  Tempest, 
placed  an  embossed  copy  of  it  before  each  member  of  our 
class  of  boys,  developed  the  new  words,  phrases  and 
expressions  of  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  as  explained 
above,  and  then  called  for  volunteers  to  tell  me  what  I  had 
read.  Passing  their  fingers  over  the  list,  these  boys  pleased 
me  very  much  by  the  ease  with  which  they  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  story  and  reproduced  its  language.  I  took 
them  through  the  whole  play,  paragraph  by  paragraph  ; 
and  afterwards  had  embossed  for  them  similar  lists  from 
Lamb's  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  As  You  Like  it,  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  also  from  the  prose  of  Part  II.  of 
the  Heart  of  Oak  series  of  books.  These  lists  together  with 
another  from  Lamb's  Hamlet,  which  was  presented  to  us, 
are  being  regularly  and  seriously  used  in  several  classes. 

Instead  of  requiring  the  exact  words  of  the  list,  the 
teacher  may  vary  the  lesson  by  requiring  the  use  of 
synonyms  and  equivalent  expressions,  or  finally  by  asking 
for  the  story  in  the  pupil's  own  language  without  reference 
to  the  list. 

In  this  kind  of  work  the  use  of  Lamb's  Tales  is  especi- 
ally desirable,  as  they  excite  an  interest  in  classic  stories, 
and  naturally  lead  to  the  voluntary  reading  of  Shakspere 
in  the  original. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  kindergarten  class  has  had  this  year  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  children  in  it  at  a  time.  Our  kindergartner, 
Mrs.  Barber,  has  recently  introduced  several  new  occupa- 
tions such  as  reed-weaving,  which  came  to  us  through 
Miss  Rees  of  the  Illinois  school,  spool-knitting,  paper- 
bag  making,  and  braiding.  The  more  of  the  simple 
occupations  our  little  children  have  the  better  ;  for  variety 
keeps  up  interest,  and  ability  to  do  and  to  make  develops 
confidence. 
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Two  of  our  older  girls  have  been  assisting  in  the 
kindergarten,  giving  such  periods  to  it  daily  as  they  could 
spare  from  other  duties.  The  object  in  having  them  do 
this,  was  to  fit  them  to  teach  in  case  an  opportunity  came 
to  them.  They  have  shown  a  real  adaptability  to  the  work 
and  have  become  most  helpful  in  it. 

A  Graduate  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
came  here  this  fall  to  study,  intending  to  return  home 
next  year  as  kindergartner  in  the  school  from  which  she 
came.  But  much  to  her  own  and  to  our  regret,  she  found 
the  climate  of  Philadelphia  unsuited  to  her,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  us  at  the  end  of  a  month's  study. 

When  out  of  class  the  kindergarten  children,  together 
with  other  younger  pupils  of  the  school,  know  that  they 
may  receive  toys  at  stated  times  from  an  officer  who  keeps 
record  of  the  toys  given  out,  and  demands  their  return  by 
the  pupil  before  he  can  receive  another.  If  we  give  away 
the  toy,  the  boy  either  soon  tires  of  it  or  loses  it  or  barters 
it  for  something  else.  While  if  he  is  held  responsible  for 
its  safe  return,  he  takes  care  of  it  and  generally  has  to  give 
it  back  before  his  interest  in  it  is  gone.  The  indiscrimin- 
ate use  of  toys  and  games  we  have  found  to  lead  to  their 
abuse  and  finally  to  their  disuse. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  that  our  blind  children  be  kept 
from  specializing  early,  particularly  in  music.  They 
should  be  kept  rather  at  other  things  through  games  and 
plays  and  occupations.  He  who  specializes  ceases  to 
broaden.  It  is  contrary  to  nature  for  the  normal  child  to 
keep  at  one  thing,  and  when  we  find  one  of  our  blind 
children  all  ear  for  music  and  interested  in  little  else,  we 
fear  that  he  is  subnormal,  and  try  to  occupy  his  hands 
and  brain  in  everything  but  music.  Not  that  we  wish  to 
keep  him  permanently  from  music  or  music  from  him  ; 
for  when  he  acquires  an  interest  in  other  things  than 
sounds,  he  is  possibly  ready  for  instruction  in  music. 
And  when  he  is  ready  his  musical  education  begins.  Toys, 
plays,  games,  and  the  little  lessons  of  the  kindergarten  are 
potent  factors  in  the  early  training  of  children.  They  are 
most  essential  in  the  early  training  of  children  who  are 
blind. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Most  people  have  a  naturally  good  ear  for  music,  but 
few  have  a  fine  musical  perception  of  tone  and  its  relations. 
Some  people  have  what  seems  to  be  no  ear  at  all  ;  and  yet 
every  ear  may  be  cultivated,  and  in  most  cases  highly 
cultivated.  A  student  with  eyes,  it  is  true,  may  study 
music  chiefly  through  his  eyes,  and  by  assiduous  practice 
acquire  the  technique  and  feeling  which  will  enable  him 
to  play  at  sight  any  score  placed  before  him.  Among  the 
blind,  however,  a  nicely  attuned  ear  is  practically  neces- 
sary ;  for  they  must  always  rely  very  much  upon  this 
faculty.  A  good  ear  for  intervals  will  enable  them  to  get 
easily  and  rapidly  much  music  that  they  will  need.  When 
they  acquire  this  faculty  early  much  time  and  energy  is 
saved  them.  A  good  ear  is  probably  best  acquired  by 
pupils  in  classes,  as  is  also  the  ability  to  read  well.  With 
a  view  to  cultivating  the  ear  in  our  pupils  and  to  giving 
facility  in  reading  music  from  written  symbols,  we  have 
introduced  this  term  classes  in  sight-singing  by  the  Galin- 
Paris-Cheve  system.  The  classes  meet  twice  a  week.  For 
them  we  stereotyped  last  summer  the  greater  part  of  the 
Easy  Popular  Sight-singing  Manual  by  John  Zobanaky,  and 
early  this  fall  struck  off  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies 
for  immediate  use.  These  we  fastened  into  thick  pamph- 
lets. The  diagrams  and  other  guides  to  the  reading,  which 
occur  in  the  original,  we  have  reproduced  in  the  embossed 
copies,  and  although  these  forms  were  wholly  new  to  our 
pupils,  they  learned  readily  to  be  guided  by  them,  so 
readily  in  fact  that  the  music  teachers  were  surprised. 
This  ability  comes  from  the  daily  practice  the  pupils  have 
had  in  form  study,  diagraming,  and  map-drawing  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  school  classes.  The  pupils  plainly  show 
a  growing  interest  in  the  sight-singing,  and  the  teachers 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  result  thus  far  attained.  Hereto- 
fore our  sight-singing  classes  have  sung  from  the  teacher's 
dictation  or  from  such  embossed  scores  as  they  wrote  down 
from  dictation. 
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RECITAL  OF   PUPILS   GRADUATING 

IX    JUNE,    1898. 

(^Program  ^s> 

Organ — "  Allegro  Symphonique."     Op.  48.   No.  10 Salome 

Mr.  William  Ham 


,..  (0.      "N( 

Piano —  < 

(  b.     Etuc 


Nocturne  in  G  Flat  " Rubinstein 

ide.     Op.  10.     No.  5 Chopin 

Mr.  James  Danenhower. 

Song — "Pro  Peccatis."     (Stabat  Mater) Rossini 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Hubbard 
Accompanist — Mr.  James  Danenhower 

Organ — "  Andante  from  First  Symphony  " Beethoven 

Arranged  by  E.J.  Hopkins 

Mr.  James  Danenhower 
a.     "  Gavotte  in  B  Minor" Bach 


Piano —  , 

0.     Etude.     Op.  740.    No.  4 Czerny 

Miss  Lillie  Benfield 

Soprano  Aria — "  Rejoice  Greatly  "    (Messiah) Handel 

Miss  Florence  Stecher 
Accompanist — Miss  LiLLiE  Benfield 


Piano —  < 


a.  "Polonaise" Merkel 

b.  Etude.     Op.  740.    No.  36 Czerny 

Mr.  William  Ham 


Organ — Sonata.     No.  2.     (Two  Movements) Mendelssohn 

Grave.     Adagio. 

Allegro  maestoso  e  vivace. 

Miss  Lillie  Benfield 

Song— "The  Roll  Call" .  Pinsuti 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Hubbard 
Accompanist — Mr.  William  Ham 

Piano — "Romance" Ascher 

Mr.  James  Danenhower 

Organ — "  Allegro  in  F  Sharp  Minor  " Guilmant 

Mr.  William  Ham 

Song — "Impatience" Schubert 

Miss  Florence  Stecher 
Accompanist — MiSS  LiLLiE  BENFIELD 

Organ — "  Fantasia  on  a  Welsh  March  " Best 

Mr.  James  Danenhower 

Anthem— "Praise  the  Lord" D.  D.  Wood 

Combined  Singing  Classes 
Accompanist— Mr.  James  Danenhower 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

We  aim  to  give  this  department  the  dignity  which 
commonly  goes  with  literary  and  musical  studies.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  principles  of  manual  training,  more 
particularly  those  of  sloyd,  should  underlie  the  activities 
of  our  shop  and  of  our  classes  in  sewing.  The  utility  of 
the  object  to  be  made  should  be  kept  ever  in  mind.  Good 
work  should  not  only  be  encouraged  but  expected.  Then 
the  finished  product  must  not  be  thrown  away  or  cut  up 
when  it  is  well  made.  A  youth  will  benefit  by  feeling 
that  his  efforts  have  produced  something  of  use  to  others  ; 
perhaps  he  will  even  grasp  the  idea  that  he  has  added 
something  of  value  to  the  world's  products.  It  is  import- 
ant to  grade  the  occupations  of  the  department  according 
to  difficulty,  and  it  is  well  that  rapid  advancement  should 
be  encouraged.  For  example,  the  ability  to  cane  chairs 
may  be  best  acquired  by  caning  a  simple  practice  frame> 
but  when  this  is  acquired  the  pupil  should  cane  actual 
chairs  or  seats  that  are  to  be  made  up  into  chairs. 
Unless  production  is  the  end  and  aim  of  shop  work,  he 
should  not  continue  at  caning  after  acquiring  the  proper 
facility,  and  learning  how  to  meet  the  difficulties  incident 
to  various  shapes  and  to  extent  of  surface,  but  would  better 
pass  on  to  a  more  difficult  occupation.  Unless  a  boy  can 
progress,  he  will  work  without  interest  and  merely  because 
he  finds  himself  obliged  to  do  so  ;  will  do  no  work  worthy 
of  the  best  that  is  in  him  ;  most  probably  he  will  loiter  at 
his  chair  frame  and  so  acquire  a  habit  of  half-hearted  and 
desultory  working  that  will  influence  everything  he  does. 
These  statements  have  been  but  too  well  verified  in  our 
own  shop.  Must  we  revert  to  industrialism  or  money  pay- 
ment to  secure  the  amount  of  work  we  want  to  get  ?  Or 
is  there  another  way?  We  believe  there  is,  and  we  are 
trying  to  discover  it. 

During  the  past  year  good  work  has  been  done  in  the 
shop  and  in  the  sewing-room.  The  knowledge  of  our 
approaching  transfer  to  new  buildings,  and  consequent 
need  of  production,  has  influenced  the  result.  Forty-four 
new  mattress  ticks  have  been  made,  and  nearly  our  whole 
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stock  of  mattresses  renovated.  Thirty-one  new  chairs  have 
been  caned,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  towels  hemmed,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  new  clothes  bags  and  twenty-five  new 
shop  aprons  made.  To  supply  the  future  needs  of  the 
cane  shops,  the  ninety-five  and  one-fourth  dozen  oak  bent- 
wood  chairs,  which  we  have  recently  ordered  for  general 
use  at  Overbrook,  are  to  be  delivered  uncaned.  The  chair 
rims  will  come  ready  perforated  for  hand  caning,  and 
eventually  the  chairs  are  to  be  cane-seated  by  the  pupils. 
Our  carpet  shop  has  begun  to  make  a  large  quantity  of 
rugs  to  be  used  at  the  bedsides  of  the  pupils. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Last  year  we  showed  by  chart  the  rather  low  average 
physical  condition  of  our  pupils.  As  a  result  of  the 
knowledge  that  our  pupils  were  lacking  in  physical  devel- 
opment, we  have  this  year  so  modified  our  program  as  to 
secure  for  each  pupil  systematic  and  real  exercise  in  the 
open  air  daily.  Ten  minutes  after  breakfast  or  at  twenty 
minutes  to  eight  o'clock,  all  pupils  assemble  with  their 
house-mothers  in  the  grounds  where  they  walk  or  play 
games  for  thirty  minutes.  One  of  the  very  best  features 
of  our  new  school  is  its  magnificent  semi-enclosed  walks 
or  cloisters,  which  with  the  large  playgrounds  surrounding 
the  buildings,  ought  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  insist 
upon  uninterrupted  out-door  exercise  every  day  in  the  term 
without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Our  gym- 
nasium, skating-rink,  and  shower-bath  will  afford  much 
needed  facilities  for  raising  the  physical  condition  of  the 

pupils. 

PRINTING. 

Harrison   and    Seifried    have   recently    supplied    us   a 

stereotypemaker  so  nicely  constructed    that  we    can  not 

only  cover  one  side  of  a  plate  with  points  as  usual,  but  can 

reverse  the  plate   if  we  wish  and  write  just  as  much  on 

this  side  as  on  the  other.     The  points  of  one  side  fall 

between  those  of  the  other.     This  is  not  interlining  but 

interpointing.    We  have  already  interpointed  several  books 

and  are  wholly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  machine. 

Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  points  ordered  and    the 

consequent  enlargement  of  the  base  form  of  the  Braille 
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character,  slightly  increased  also  to  admit  of  the  intercala- 
tion of  the  points  in  interpointing,  we  gain  only  about 
sixty-four  per  cent,  of  space  over  the  embossing  of  our 
old  machine.  But  even  this  gain  is  desirable  when  as  in 
our  case  no  sacrifice  in  legibility  or  correct  printing  is 
made.  Interpointing  and  interlining  are  done  on  folded 
or  doubled  plates  from  which  it  is  more  awkward  to  print 
on  paper  than  it  is  from  single  plates  embossed  on  one  side 
only;  but  this  difficulty  counts  for  little  or  for  much 
according  to  circumstances.  We  expect  to  do  much 
interpointing  during  the  coming  year. 

The  events  of  the  recent  war  called  for  embossed  maps, 
and  the  operator  of  our  stereotypemaker  devoted  much 
time  during  last  spring  to  making  them.  He  made  the 
following  :  Map  of  the  World  according  to  Mercator's 
projection  ;  The  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Seaboard  of  Southern  Europe  and  North- 
ern Africa  including  all  the  Atlantic  possessions  of  Spain  ; 
Maps  of  Cuba  ;  of  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and 
adjacent  islands  ;  of  the  Philippines  ;  of  the  Harbors  of 
Havana,  of  Santiago,  and  of  Manila.  The  school  used 
up  large  editions  of  these  maps.  We  sent  a  set  to  each  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  to  some 
foreign  schools,  and  to  many  individuals. 

A  number  of  timely  articles  on  the  war  have  been 
printed.  The  most  arduous  labor  of  the  printing  office 
this  past  year  has  been  the  stereotyping  and  printing  of 
the  Easy  Popular  Sight-singing  Manual  by  John  Zobanaky, 
mentioned  before. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  maps  and  the  music  books, 
the  printing  office  has  continued  to  serve  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  school,  and  it  has  done  this  exceedingly  well. 

Between  December  ist,  1897,  and  December  1st,  1898, 
this  work  has  been  : 

Large  plates  embossed  including  maps  and  examination  plates  .  492 

Medium  sized  plates  interpointed 328 

Small  plates  embossed  including  music,  diagrams  and  German  .  3,940 

Large  sheets  printed 10,815 

Small  sheets  printed 65,392 

Alphabet  sheets  printed 1,500 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets 45 
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Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  by  us 1,290 

Number  of  books  collated  by  us  and  bound  outside 264 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand 3840 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand 3,828 

Number  of  title  pages 98 

Number  of  girls  employed  at  manuscript  work 10 

Amount  of  money  paid  them  during  the  year $373- 10 

The  titles  of  the  works  embossed  on  brass  by  means  of 
the  stereotype  maker  during  the  year  are  : 

LARGE    PLATES. 

Almanac  for  1898 

Examination  Plates — midyear  and  final 

The  Blind  Brother     (Greene) 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  )     (Dickens) 

Dr.  Marigold  i 

The  Nine  Maps  mentioned  above 

Maps  of  the   Hawaiian   Islands ;   Alaska,    showing   Klondike   Gold 

Fields  ;  The  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal ;  and  a  representation  of 

the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  one  of  the  Cuban  Flag. 

SMALL    PLATES. 

Sella,  Thanatopsis  and  Other  Poems    (Bryant) 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  Other  Poems     (Lowell) 

Snowbound,    Among  the  Hills,    Songs  of  Labor  and  Other  Poems 

(Whittier) 

Childlife  in  Prose     (Whittier) 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome     (Macaulay) 

Enthusiasm  ^ 

Help  Yourself  Society  V  (Marden) 

Medicine  for  the  Mind  J 

Education  Under  Difficulties  )  ,  n/r      -,      N 

>  (Marden) 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art  > 

Doing  Everything  to  a  Finish  )  ,Marden. 

Character  Building  / 

Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist,  from  "  Stories  from  Dickens  ",  Part  I. 

Pickwick  Papers  >      From  "  Stories  from 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  f      Dickens  ",  Part  II. 

The  Tempest,  from  "  Lamb's  Tales  " 

Words,  Phrases  and  Constructions  from  "  Lamb's"  :     The  Tempest; 

As  You  Like  It ;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  The  Merchant 

of  Venice         

Words,  Phrases  and  Constructions  from  "The  Second  of  the  Heart 

of  Oak  Books" 

Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature  :     Peter  Cooper ;  Louisa 

M.  Alcott ;  Daniel  Webster  ;  George  Stephenson  ;  Eli  Whitney  ; 

Thomas  A.  Edison  ;  Cyrus  W.  Field  ;  James  Watt 

Stories  from  English  History     (Blaisdell)     2  Parts 

Tales  from  Scott,  "  Ivanhoe  "     (Sullivan) 

Golden  Deeds,  Vol.  Ill     (Yonge)     Heroes  of  the  Plague  ;  The  Peti- 
,    tioners  for  Pardon  ;  The  Chief  of  the  Averni    .    .' 
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Vols. 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days     (Open  Sesame) 

The  Mouse  and  the  Moonbeam     (Field) 

Melchior's  Dream     (Ewing) 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard    (Kirby) 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner    (Coleridge)  \ 
Lochiel's  Warning     (Campbell)  > 

Sketches  of  Representative  Authors     (Blaisdell) 

For  a'  That  and  a'  That     (leaflet) 

Easy  Popular  Sight-Singing  Manual    (Zobanaky)     (unfinished)  .    .    . 
Grimm's  Fair)'  Tales  in  German  (selections) 

INTERPOINTED    PLATES. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country    (E.E.Hale) 

A  Study  of  the  Modern  Battleship    (Rupert  Hughes) 

A  Short  History  of  Spain     (Mary  Piatt  Parmele) 

About  the  Na\T3^,  from  "  The  Independent  ",  with  Introduction  by  the 
Author  ( Park  Benjamin ) .  "  Quick  Fires  ' '  and  ' '  Lead  Squirts  ' '  ; 
American  Armor,  Hard  Steel  and  Corn  Stalks  ;  The  Captain  of  a 
Warship  ;  "  Jacky  "  as  He  Is  and  Was  ;  Why  "Jack  "  Shoots  to 
Hit;    "Jacky's"  Career;   The  Causes  of  a  Great  Defeat 

The  list  of  the  hand-written  work  done  outside,  but  read, 
corrected  and  shellacked  in  our  printing  office,  is  as  follows. 
(There  are  at  least  two  copies  of  each  work,  one  being  for 
the  boys'  and  the  other  for  the  girls'  school) : 

Aurora  Leigh.     (Vols.  II. — V.) 

The  Talisman.     (Vols.  VI.—  VIII.) 

Two  Addresses  by  Professor  Drummond. 

A  Child's  History  of  England.     (Vols.  II.— VIII.) 

In  His  Name.     (Vols.  I.— III.) 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.     (Vols.  I.  and  II.) 

No  Thoroughfare.     (Vols.  I.— III.) 

History  of  Josephine.     (Vol.  I.) 

Rasselas  Prince  of  Abyssinia.     (Vols.  I.  and  II. ) 

Poetry  of  England.     (Vol.  II. ) 

The  Sketch  Book.     (Vols.  VII.— X.) 

Select  Poems  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Stories  of  England.     (Vols.  I.— III.) 

Selections  from  "  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  ".     (Vols.  I.  and  II.) 

Little  Women.     (Vols.  I.— V.) 

Middlemarch  (Extracts). 

Little  King  Davie.     (Vols.  I.  and  II.) 

Scotch  Sketches.     (Vols.  I.  and  II.) 

The  Two  Paths.     (Vols.  I.  and  II.) 

Large  Sheets 3,840 

Small  Sheets 3,828 
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STATISTICS. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows : 

Boys.  Girls  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report 83  87  170 

Admitted 11  12  23 

Population  of  the  year 94  99  193 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  79  86  165 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  21  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  1  from  New  Jersey  ;  1  from  Tennessee.  Of  those 
in  attendance  during  the  year,  167  were  partly  supported 
by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-nine  counties  represented)  ;  19  by 
New  Jersey ;  1  by  Delaware  ;  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted. — Con- 
genital, 4 ;  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  1  ;  Choroiditis,  1  ; 
Glaucoma,  1  ;  Keratitis,  2  ;  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  7  ; 
Purulent  Ophthalmia,  1  ;  Retinitis  Pigmentosa,  1  ;  Scarlet 
Fever,  2  ;  Traumatic,  3. 

Nativity. — Pennsylvania,  18  ;  other  States,  3  ;  foreign 
born,  2. 

Relatives  Blind. — One  girl's  sister  had  cataracts ; 
one  girl's  mother  and  two  brothers  had  defective  vision. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  household  for  the 
past  year  has  been  unusually  good. 

Necrology. — There  have  been  two  deaths  during  the 
year  :  Hazel  A.  Donnell,  aged  11  years,  who  died  in  our 
infirmary  of  catarrhal  fever  ;  Harry  Frame,  aged  n  years, 
who  died  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of  peritonitis. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  outline  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  four  depart- 
ments is  briefly  as  follows  : 

Kindergarten  Department  —  Work  essentially  the 
same  as  in  any  kindergarten. 

School  and  Literary  Department — Primary,  Gram- 
mar, and  High  School  grade  work. 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Department — 
(Boys),  Wood-sloyd,  Beads,  Cane,  Hammocks,  Brooms, 
Carpets,    Rugs,    Mattresses;    (Girls),    Beads,    Sewing 
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(hand  and  machine),    Mending,   etc.,  Knitting,   Cro- 
cheting, Fancy  Work,  Caning,  Cooking. 

Music  Department — Theory:  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 

Composition    and    Musical    Form.      Practice ;  Voice, 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Military  Band,  Piano-tuning. 

Physical  Training  Department — Swedish  Gymnastics,, 

with   apparatus  work    adapted    to  individual  needs ; 
indoor  and  outdoor  games  ;  daily  walks. 

The  number  of  pupils  taking  each  study  taught  during: 
the  past  year  is  here  given  : 

Literary  Department.                 Boys.        Girls.  Total. 

Kindergarten  .    . .      9            12  21 

Reading 65            63  128 

Writing         16            20  36 

Spelling :    65             73  138 

Language 65            34  99 

Grammar 29  29 

Literature 22  22 

Latin 9  9 

Number 41            34  75 

Arithmetic 29             20  49 

Algebra 7             16  23 

Geometry 7               9  16 

Geography 40            41  i       90 

History 58            53  in 

Political  Economy 12  12 

Current  News .    49            53  102 

Nature  Work 41             23  64 

Physiology 35             23  58 

Physics 24             12  36 

Physical  Geography 7  7 

Geology 17  17 

Drawing — Modeling 16            53  69 

Manual  Training. 

Sloyd 51  51 

Cane 30            14  44 

Broom-making 27  27 

Carpet-weaving 3  3 

Mattress-making        2  2 

Beadwork 16             16  32 

Crocheting 14  14 

Knitting        46  46 

Hand-sewing 71  71 

Machine-sewing 24  24 
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Music  Department.  b 

Piano 22 

Band 27 

Singing 69 

Organ 4 

Tuning 10 

Violin 2 


Gir's. 

Total. 

34 

56 

27 

6l 

I30 

5 

9 

10 

2 

At  the  close  of  the  term  in  June,  1898,  diplomas  were 

granted  from  the  Literary  Department  to 

Florence  Stecher, 
Louisa  L,ukey. 

From  the  Music  Department  to 

LlEUE  BENFIEU), 

Florence  Stecher, 
Wilxiam  Ham, 
Edwin  L.  Hubbard. 

From  the  Tuning  Department  to 
Edwin  L,.  Hubbard. 

The  Harrison  Prizes  of  $25  for  "  Patience,  Assiduity 

and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department"  were 

awarded  to 

Jennie  Brady, 
Fairman  R.  McCain. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
following  persons  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us: 

To  Mr.  Homer  Greene,  for  permission  to  emboss  "The  Blind 
Brother". 

To  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"  Grimm's  Fiiry  Tales  ",  from  their  Modern  Language  Series. 

To  Park  Benjamin,  Esq.,  for  permission  to  emboss  his  papers  on 
"Our  Navy",  and  for  writing  a  special  Introductory  to  them;  also  to 
the  management  of  "  The  Independent  ",  in  which  magazine  the  papers 
were  published. 

To  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers,  for  permission  to 
emboss  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Nos.  4,  80,  45. 

To  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The  Man  Without 
a  Country  ". 

To  Mr.  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  for  permission  to  emboss  "Stories  from 
English  History",  and  selections  from  "Outline  Studies  of  English 
Classics";  also  to  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company,  the  Publishers  of  the 
"Stories  from  English  History". 

To  Mr.  John  Zobanaky,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  An  Easy  Popular 
Sight-singing  Manual". 

To  Mr.  Howard  S.  Janney,  for  presenting  a  flute  to  the  School. 

To  Mr.  Konishi,  Director  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
at  Tokyo,  Japan,  for  an  address  to  our  pupils. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Volmer,  for  tickets  to  Concerts  given  by  the  Germania 
Orchestra. 

To  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  for  a  contribution  of  toys  to  the  Kindergarten. 

To  the  Grace  Baptist  Temple,  for  tickets  to  Lectures. 

To  the  Chorus  of  the  Grace  Baptist  Temple,  for  tickets  to  Oratorio 
and  Concerts. 

To  all  the  Railroads  leading  out  of  Philadelphia  whose  directors 
have  generously  continued  to  convey  our  pupils  at  reduced  rates  to  and 
from  their  homes. 
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CONVENTION. 

The  Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  during- 
July  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  1898,  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : 

"An  Improved  Method  of  Reading  for  the  Blind  ".  By  E.  B.  Smith, 
Student,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

"English  Study".  By  Willard  A.  Jones,  Superintendent,  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska. 

"  Has  Massage  Any  Place  in  a  School  for  the  Blind  "  ?  By  John  T. 
Sibley,  Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

"Does  Music  as  a  Subject  Merit  the  Attention  which  is  Given  to  it 
in  our  Schools "  ?  By  A.  C.  Blakeslee,  Teacher,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

General  discussion  of  the  following  topics  : 

"Should  Compulsory  Education  be  Enforced  in  the  Case  of  the 
Blind,  and  to  What  Extent  "  ? 

"  Should  the  entire  work  of  the  State  and  of  Institutions  in  educa- 
ting the  Blind,  including  all  provision  necessary  therefor,  be  classed  as 
exclusively  educational  in  character,  or  should  such  work  and  the 
institutions  where  it  is  done  be  regarded  as  charitable  and  the  pupils  as 
the  recipients  of  charity  "  ? 

"  Examinations  methods  ". 

"  School  records,  certificates,  etc." 

"  Readers  and  other  text-books  for  the  blind  ". 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1898. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 


BOYS. 


Accession 


No.  Names.  Received. 

739  Achuff,  Robert  L., 1898 

457  Agnew,  William, 1890 

576  Ashton,  William, 1892 

514  Attwood,  Samuel 1891 

592  Bennett,  Elmer  C 1893 

715  Berkheimer,  James, 1897 

693  Betullo,  Nicholas, 1896 

684  Black,  John  M., 1896 

559  Bloch,  Frederick  J., 1892 

644  Brown,  Thomas, 1895 

524  Burt,  Guy,       1891 

711  Caldwell.  William  S., 1897 

727  Conrad,  Elwood  D., 1897 

706  Cummings,  Joseph  A., 1896 

577  Currlin,  Willie  A., 1892 

690  Cronvall,  Charlie, 1896 

518  Delfine,  Laborie, 1891 

426  Dunbar,  Emery  M., 1^89 

635  Ellis.  Edward  N., 1894 

668  Eyrick,  Jeremiah 1895 

634  Farquhar,  Edward  H., 1894 

699  Few,  Daniel  L. , 1896 

713  Finnigan,  James, 1897 

596  Francis,  Walter  H., 1893 

499  Garlow,  Gustav, 1890 

707  Gillan,  La  Turner  C 1896 

748  Gorman,  Joseph 1898 

567  Govan,  Elwood  M., 1892 

720  Haley,  Walter  J.  C, 1897 

582  Ham,  George  S., 1893 

495  Harr,  Milton, 1890 

735  Heyse,  John  S., 1897 

670  Hobson,  John  K., 1895 

494  Holden,  James  E., 1890 

701  Hull,  Morris  A., 1896 

645  Jordan,  John, 1895 

734  Kanne,  Raymond  C,      1897 

532  Klausner,  Herman, 1891 
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Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Blair. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Cambria. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Huntingdon. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Warren. 

Philadelphia. 

Bradford. 

Lycoming. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Monroe. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 


Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1399  Kulp,  Donald  C, 1888 

1742  Krysrnewski,  Frank, 1898 

1751  Laudeman,  Henry, 1898 

1726  Lingerman,  George  O., 1897 

166  r  Lowandowski.  Lawrence, 1895 

1730  Maitland,  Rollo  F 1897 

1599  Maitland.  Webster  F., 1893 

1657  Martin,  Albert  F., 1895 

1672  McCall,  Fairman  R., 1895 

1625  Mullaney,  John, 1894 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W., 1893 

1738  Paliukaitis,  Charles,    .    .    . 1898 

1384  Paul,  William  B., 1888 

J695  Quails,  Jesse  L., 1896 

1854  Rain,  James  T., 1895 

1702  Roberts,  Thomas  S 1896 

1600  Ruddy,  Charles  P.,      1893 

1557  Rupp,  Raymond, 1892 

1733  Sadler,  Frank  S., 1897 

1683  Shinock,  David, 1896 

1740  Schmidt,  Henry  J., 1898 

1424  Sheehan,  Joseph, 1889 

1563  Slattery,  Alexander  C, 1892 

1663  Spader,  Arthur, 1895 

1728  Stouch,  Chancey  M., 1897 

1618  Tucker,  Eugene 1894 

1708  Wall,  George  C, 1896 

1743  Walters   Raymond,      1898 

1587  Weingard,  Francis  E., 1893 

1631  Williams,  DeWitt  C  , 1894 

1584  Worthington,  Harry  W., 1893 

1759  Zerres,  Henry, 1898 

FROM   OTHER  STATES 

Names.  Received. 

1692  Budd,  Francis  H., 1896 

1398  Collins,  Edward  L  , 1888 

1646  Foster,  James  D. 1895 

1493  Fowler,  Joseph  R., 1890 

1722  Hartung,  Herbert, 1897 

1583  Hyde,  Ernest, 1893 

1679  Ireland,  Joseph  H., 1895 

1718  Monaghan,  Edward, 1897 

1723  Risley,  Elton  F.,      1897 

1662  Van  Arsdalen,  James  L-, 1895 

GIRLS. 

Names.  Received. 

1603  Abbott,  May 1893 

1737  Atkinson,  Jennie, 1898 
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Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Juniata. 

Luzerne. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Luzerne. 

Lebanon. 

Perry. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Lackawanna. 

Luzerne. 

Susquehanna. 

York. 

Delaware. 

Chester. 

Schuylkill. 

Forest. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Crawford. 


States. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Virginia. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 

Counties. 

Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 


Accession 

No  Names.  Received. 

[6ir  Babler,  Barbara  D., 1894 

[630  Bahn,  Nettie  M., 1894 

[595  Bishop,  Rebecca  C, 1893 

745  Bowers,  Elizabeth  M., 1898 

741  Boyle,  Theresa  V., 1898 

:6o_i  Bradley,  Henrietta  E., 1893 

:537  Brady,  Sophia, 1891 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F., 1896 

749  Campbell,  Ellen  E., 1898 

[550  Carlson,  Ellen  D., 1892 

[655  Carver,  Hallie, 1895 

754  Crossan,  Florence  E., 1898 

[413  Curren,  Mary  E., 1889 

756  Dean,  Elenor, 1898 

:627  Dennison,  Mabel  M., 1S94 

746  Drorbaugh,  Lillie  M., 1898 

:6o6  Durang,  Elizabeth  K., 1893 

X)  Eggart,  Florence, 1896 

:6i2  Eisenmann,  Maria  A., 1894 

755  Elbelt,  Hettie, 1S98 

:597  Elliott,  Mary, 1893 

:58i  Ennis,  Annie, 1892 

[522  Fancher,  Lelah  M., 1891 

:6i7  Freeman,  Emma  M., 1894 

736  Fortin,  Emma  B., 1897 

714  Gaugler,  Lizzie  M., 1897 

752  Gothart,  Marion  W., 1898 

[757  Grabowski,  Sophia, 1898 

[667  Griffiths,  Annie, 1895 

[678  Gunning,  Mary, 1895 

[620  Haines,  Mary  E.,      1894 

721  Ham,  Sarah, 1897 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella, 1890 

[712  Harmony,  Mary  E-, 1897 

:533  Hartman,  Annie  K., 1891 

[571  Heater,  Minnie  M., 1892 

[747  Hyland,  Catharine, 1898 

[675  Ishler,  Gertie  E., 1895 

[471  Jones,  Edith  M., 1890 

[535  Keebler,  Mary  E., 1891 

[705  Kohn,  Marion  C, 1896 

744  Konzelmann,  Katie, 1898 

[605  Landis,  Eva  S., 1893 

[526  Manning,  Edith  M., 1891 

[529  Maxwell,  Elizabeth, 1891 

:534  May,  Mabel, 1891 

710  McLaughlin,  Mamie, 1896 

[447  Miller,  Cora  E., 1889 

[682  Miller,  Esther  A., 1896 
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Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Cumberland. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Clinton. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland 

Allegheny. 

Luzerne. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Lancaster. 

Franklin. 

Lehigh. 

Pike. 

Philadelphia. 

Center. 

Chester. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia. 

Somerset. 

Philadelphia. 


Accession 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1328     Moore,  Helen, 1887  Philadelphia. 

1402     Naylor,  Elizabeth, 1889  Philadelphia. 

1758     Phillips,  Arline, 1898  Luzerne. 

1717     Pitz,  Minnie,      1897  Philadelphia. 

1725     Pogue,  Mary 1897  Philadelphia. 

1716     Quirk,  Maggie, 1897  Philadelphia. 

1435     Ratcliff,  Mattie, 1889  Schuylkill. 

1724     Roberts,  Miriam  A., 1897  Schuylkill. 

1566     Robinson,  Mary  V., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1676     Shane,  Matilda  F., 1895  Dauphin. 

1568     Shusler.  Annie, 1S92  Philadelphia. 

1531     Slecta,  Annie, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1694     Smeck.  Ella, 1896  Berks. 

1507     Spencer,  Dora,      1891  Philadelphia. 

1642     Starkey,  Nellie, 1895  Bucks. 

1419     Stutz,  Maria,      1889  Philadelphia. 

1753     Tener,  Dora  M., 1898  Philadelphia. 

1616    Venie,  Melinda  J., 1894  Chester. 

1593     Walter,  Rosina, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1629     Ward,  Mary  A. 1894  Philadelphia. 

1660     Wood,  Daisy  L., 1895  Wayne. 

1674     Wright,  Mary  R., 1895  Philadelphia. 

FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  States. 

1551     Aur,  Emma, 1892  New  Jersey. 

1696     Biddle,  Susannah, 1896  New  Jersey. 

1609     Brady,  Jennie, 1893  New  Jersey. 

1608     Hauserman,  Lillie  B., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1665     Lewis.  Edna  C, 1895  New  Jersey. 

1602     Robinson,  Ella  V., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1673     Taylor,  Rebecca  E., 1895  New  Jersey. 

1636     Winfield,  Mary  E., 1891  New  Jersey. 

1703     Wright,  Jennie  C, 1896  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys, *    *    .  .    80 

Girls, 82 

162 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils  : 

Boys,  ., 15  years  and  3  months. 

Girls, 15  years  and  10  months. 


HOME  INMATES. 

Names                                                        Admitted  »«*>»«" 

as  pupils.  into  the  Home. 

Boyer,  Emma, 1854  1863 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 1843  i&S1 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 1861  1869 
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States. 

Pennsylvania. 

China. 

China. 


AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  J  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi        j        klm 

•  •  •••  •••••  ••••  •  c    • 

•  ••  •••  •••••  •••• 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

nopqrstuvwxyz 
••        •••••••••        •  ••  ••• 

•  ••  •  •••••••• 

••  ••  •  ••••        ••••  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   ( #  .  )  • 

MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 


? 


-•        (  )       ' 


•  •  ••  ••  ••••  ••  ••  •• 

•  •••••  •••  ••  •• 


•  •  •         •  •         • 

•  •  ••  ••••  •••• 

The  apostrophe  is  point  4.     The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two   or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the   capital   sign   occur 

together,  the  space  which   separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;    the  period 

which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

•  •  •  •  • 

for  the  next ;   thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 

••  ••  •••       •• 

NUMERALS. 

When   alone   or  in    combination  the   following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign/      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 

•  •         •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


•    •  •••••  »    •       •  •    • 

•    •  • 


I        •  46       •      •   •  235 
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INITIAL  LETTERS   USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know   like    my 

•  •        ••        ••         ••        •  ••        •  •        •• 

•  • •  •        •  ••        ••  •        ••        • 

•  •  •        •  •        • 

not    quite  right  should    the  under  very    will      you 

•••••  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  ••••  •        • 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  ;  e.  g.   •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 

'know,"  but  ''knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 

OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED  AS  WORD   AND    PART  WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en        er       for       in       ing 

•••••  •••  •• 

••  •  ••••  ••  • 

•  •  •        ••        •  •  •         ••        •  •• 

is         of        on       or       ou       ow       st       %£.      ti°n     whiC°h 

•  •  •        ••        •  ••  •  •        ••        •• 

••  ••  •  ••  ••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •  ••  •  •  ••• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3>  5>  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x  (  •  •  )    when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 


•  • 


The  letter  d  followed   by   a  period         •  is   used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 


•  •  •    •       •  • 


••     •     $23-75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    (  ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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GO 

o 

M 

u 

H 

O 
a 

H 


O 

M 
M 

* 

o 

w 

M 

w 


-J3 


O 
•        J2 


•       T3 


•  • 


•     <U 


•    1 


tuo 


•  •   CO 


•  •  • 


bjO 


o 


t3 


On 


rTl      •   • 


•  •  •  "2 


o 

"    u 

•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 

Hi 

• 

•       • 

•  <u 

v., 

•  ft    # 


•  •    ft 


o 


w 

• 

• 

(/) 

• 

• 

"* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

A 

• 

• 

h 

• 

A 

• 

• 

O 

» # 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

> 

•  • 

• 
• 

C 

• 

• 

• 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Cj 

G 

• 

• 

l*H 

•  • 

bfl 
.5 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

4-* 

•  • 

•  • 

■4-t 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

(A) 

V 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

a 

o 
o 

• 

aS 

c 

• 
• 

• 

• 

bit) 

• 

• 

a 

• 

• 

bfl 

• 
• 

• 
• 

o 

• 

• 

o 

• 

a 

• 

-*— 1 

• 

• 

3 

• 

• 

u 

a 


•         *j 


•  o   •• 


•  •    c 


*0 


.   a 


•  •  • 


£ 


=&9t 


•  •  • 


s 


X 


•     •   ft 


1)        •  • 


a  ! 


•  •  • 


ft 


o 

ft 

a 

V 


•        tut)  •      • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC   ALPHABET. 
C  D  E  F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 


»  •  •              •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •           •  • 

•  •  •              •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •              •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •              •  • 

•  •  • 


B 


Octave  signs, 


Fingering  signs, 


1 
•  1 


•  4 

•  5 


•  4 

•  5 

•  6 


•  1 

•  2 

•  3 


•  5 


4 

•  2 


•  4 

•  6 


•  1 

•  3 


•  5 

•  6 


•  6 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


— .  or  S         -—. 


or 


i 


2d 


L  or 


•J  or  ! 


•  •      •  • 


3d 


4th         5th 


6th 


t 


7th         8th 


slur 


repeat 

2«  «5 

8.  «r. 


in  accord 
with 

•  • 

•       • 

staccato 

2* 

3»  •  6 


turn 


dot 


3* 


double  bar       double  bar        pause 
with  repeat 


grace 
note 


double  dot 


3*      3* 

right  hand 
m.  d. 


trill 


left  hand 
m.  g. 


Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  \. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


5.        + 


:":() 


2»  »5      — 

4* 

X 

6. 

2.  .5        . 

3*  •(■> 

2*  *5    2*  *5      = 


4* 
•  3 


over 


:rn 

•  1 

0* 

• 

• 

• 
•  • 

• 

*6#     exponent. 

• 
•  • 

5.     Prime> 
#3     sub-literal. 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

± 
+ 

fraction. 


(ratio.) 


J 


•     index. 


%■ 


factorial. 


(when  alone) 
varies  as. 

(when  alone) 
infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 


•    •  • 


separating   the   integer   from   the    fraction;     e.  g.,    6y> 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a   fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede 


each  number;  e.g.,bx/2, 


RULES. 


•  •  •     • 

•  •     •  •        •     • 
•  •        •     •  •     •  • 


I.  The  exponent  sign     (        »6 )     precedes    literal,    numero-literal,    negative, 

fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

When  the  exponent  is  a  simple  numerical  fraction,  the  sign  may  be  omitted. 

II.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-     3  « 

fore  the  radical ;  e.g.,    V    ^   \     y 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co  efficients ;  following,  exponents. 

V.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell  "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub- exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  9\ 
read  prime,  second,  third, etc.;  sub  prime, sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3.      / 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 

In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "  j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"  j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

commal  1. 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed  in  parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 


Peri°dC..6)- 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 


IT^IvUSTRATlONS. 
Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


4  a  x 

3  y 


•    •  • 


•       •  •    • 

•  •    •       •  •       • 


•       •    •  •       •       •    • 

•  •       •    • 


•••  ••  •••••  •• 

m  +  1 


Rules  L,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 


2  m 


•  •  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•     •  ••  ••••• 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX 


x  4-y 


6  4-x 


•  ••  ••  •••••  •  ••• 

••••••  •  ••  •••••  • 

••••  •  •••••  ••••  ••• 


Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


\[  3  4-  V  5       V" x  +  y 


•             ••••••             ••••                •             •• 

•                          ••••                ••••••• 

•     ••                ••             •••                •                        ••• 

•    • 

•  •       • 

•  •    • 

•             ••••••                       •• 

•                          ••••         •         ••• 

•     ••                •             •••               •         •         •• 

Rule  VII.                    \[f~4~ 

•••••            •               ••          ••••• 

•       •                    ••            ••••       •       ••••• 

•••            •••               ••••            •• 

• 
•  • 
• 

J 


•  •    • 

•  •     •  • 


EXAMPLES. 
x2  —  6  x     +     8     =    o     . 
••••  ••  •• 


2  (    X      I    )   (    X      —      2)=      °       • 


•     •  • 


•         • 


•  •              ••  •••              •• 

•  •         •         ••••  •                    ••          ••••  ••              •••••         ••• 

•  •                •        --•  •  ••                    ••••  ••                    •                          ••                •• 

Fraction        1        over  y      -f-      fraction  1        over            x         =          b 

•  •••  •                   •  ••••                       • 

•  ••  •                           ••••••• 

••••  •                           ••••  ••                        • 


X 


\f(y=)") 


2  6' 


•     •                        •••  •••                •              •••                        ••              ••• 

•  •••              ••  •                          •••                    •••              •                               •• 

•  ••         •••  •••                ••         ••              •••         •••                •         •• 

•     •••••  ••             •               •                       ••                       ••                       • 

•  •  ••••••                    ••              ••                ••••              • 

•  •         • 

•         •  •  •  • 
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Text-Books  and   English   Literature  in  American  Braille. 


( Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  six  years. ) 

April  i,   1899. 


READING.  Vols 

Alphabet  Sheets 

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet) 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer 1 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K) 2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59)  .    .  1 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 1 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book •,  2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer       I 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader .  1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 2 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader ~  .  3 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips 

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer) 1 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader ...  1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader .  1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader      1 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections) 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 2 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers  : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals) 2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  ( Flora  J.  Cooke)    ...        1 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 

Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 

Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected) 1 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales 1 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow- White  and  Rose-Red. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections) 1 

The  Fir  Tree. 
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Vols. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

Little  Thumbelina. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Money  Box. 

The  Old  House. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)      

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children 2 

Vol.  I. 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Sick  Child  (Wiltse's  "  Morning  Talks  "). 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Roses  "  "  " 

A  Jewish  Legend  "  "  " 

Ladders  to  Heaven  ;  a  Legend  (Mrs.  Ewing). 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (Mrs.  Hemans). 
Vol.  II. 

The  Story  of  Moufflou  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

Mrs.  Chinchilla 

Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul  (from  St.  Nicholas). 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  The  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet)     .... 

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet) 

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin)  .  .  .  . 
Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt)    .... 

Colonial  Stories  ( Pratt)      

The  Niebelungen  Lied  (Pratt)  .  .  . 
Stories  of  Australasia  (Pratt)  .... 
Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt)  .  . 
Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks) 

Five  Popular  Tales 

Folk  Stories      

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Cinderella. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves, 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 1 

The  Three  Sisters,    ) 
Prince  Ahmed,  > 

Classics  for  Children  ( Ginn  &  Co. ) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) 1 

Robinson  Crusoe  ( Defoe) 2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott) 1 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) 1 
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Vols. 

Riverside  Literature  Series  : 

No.  i.    Evangeline,  \    (  f  . 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I     l^ongteliowJ     ■ 
No.  4.    Snowbound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and 

Other  Poems  (Whittier) 1 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Queen  Christina. 
Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)    ....      2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

No.  21  (Part)      Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne) 2 

Circe's  Palace. 
The  Pomegranate  Seeds. 
The  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Minotaur. 
The  Pygmies. 
The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 

Little  Daffydowndilly. 

Little  Annie's  Ramble. 

The  Snow  Image. 

A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

David  Swan. 

The  Three-fold  Destiny. 
No.  30.     The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems  (Lowell)        1 
No.  31.     My  Hunt  After  the  Captain,  and  Other  Papers  (Holmes)    1 
No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 

How  I  Killed  a  Bear. 

Lost  in  the  Woods. 

Camping  Out. 
No.  41.  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Associated  Poems  (Whittier). 
No.  44.  Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring  Out(Edgeworth) 
No.  54.  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems  (Bryant)  .  .  . 
No.  70.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  .  . 
No.  71.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose  .  .  . 
Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.): 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)       .  3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet) 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  -\ 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,  >- 1 

Webster's  The  Lauding  at  Plymouth,         J 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 1 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot) 2 

Essay  on  Milton  (Macaulay) 1 
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Vols. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith) 2 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I.  &  II.) I 

Longman's  English  Classics  : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text)  .   .      1 
Select  Poems  : 

Whittier 1 

Longfellow 1 

Lowell 1 

Bryant     1 

Holmes ,    .    .    .      1 

Burns       1 

The  Carys  (pamphlet) 

Havergal 1 

Wordsworth       1 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow)  ...      1 

The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 

Morituri  Salutamus. 

Keramos. 

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)      1 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ( Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) 1 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope) 1 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) 1 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) •        

Oenone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

Ulysses  and  The  Lotus-Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  .    .    .    . 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)        1 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson) 2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  ....      1 

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton)       1 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (Macaulay) 1 

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pamphlet)  . 

Miscellaneous   Select  Poems  (leaflets) 

Miscellaneous  Poems 3 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May  (E.  B.  Browning)   (pamphlet)  .    . 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  E.  B.  Browning  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet)    . 

Selections  from  Kipling 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bulwer) 1 

Richelieu  (Bulwer)      1 

Ingomar  (Lovell)     . 1 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation) 1 
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Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Twelfth  Night 

Hamlet ■ 

The  Tempest     .       

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

Macbeth 

King  Lear 2 

Julius  Caesar 

King  John      

Richard  III. 6 

Romeo  and  Juliet 1 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Tempest  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Study  of  English  Literature  ( Farrar)  (pamphlet) 

English  Literature  (Merkeley) 1 

Pictures  from  English  Literature  (Hamlin) 1 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  J    (Brander  Matthews) , 

of  American  Literature,       > 

Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser) 1 

Sketches   of  Representative   Authors    (Blaisdell)   from    "Outline 

Studies  of  English  Classics"       -.{•      1 

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays 1 

Love. 

Friendship. 

Nature. 

Self  Reliance. 

Representative  Men  (Emerson)      1 

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays 1 

The  Influence  of  Character. 

Work. 

Courage. 

Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon 1 

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation) -       1 

Euthyphro,  Apology,  Phsedo,  Crito. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray) 1 

English  Humorists  (Thackeray) 2 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll) 1 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) 1 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  I)  .    .    .      1 
Pickwick  Papers,  ^ 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  [  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  II)     .    .    .       1 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  > 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens) 1 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)       1 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin) 1 
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The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin) i 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett) 2 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing) 1 

The  Peace  Egg  (E wing)  -» 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  / 

Melchior's  Dream  (Ewing) 1 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing) 1 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing) 1 

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida) 1 

The  Child  of  Urbino         "        1 

A  Dog  of  Flanders  " 1 

Onawandah  (Alcott) 1 

Bright  Boys  (Reddall) 1 

Eye  Spy  (Gibson)       1 

The  Mouse  and  The  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain)      2 

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene)         1 

About  Old  Story  Tellers  (Mitchell) 1 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (E.  E.  Hale) 1 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    -» 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  J 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation       2 

Vol.  I.     Patriotic.         Vol.  II.     Miscellaneous. 

Keenan's  Charge  (leaflet) 

Lincoln  Day  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

The  Hayne — Webster  Debate 

Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation     1 

The  Petrified  Fern  "  "        "  "         "  "  1 

The  Legend  Beautiful   "  "        "       "         "         "  "  1 

Pdenzi's  Address  "  "        "        "         "         «'  "  1 

Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame} 1 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Enthusiasm  \ 

Help  Yourself  Society         >  (Marden) v   .       1 

Medicine  for  the  Mind       J 

Education  Under  Difficulties    1  ,,,     -.      v 

>  ( Marden ) 1 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art  J 

Doing  Everything  to  a  Finish  I  (Marden) x 

Character  Building  > 

The  Voice  of  Nature  ( Barlow) 1 

Book  of  Behavior 1 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall)        1 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal) 1 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet) 

Scripture  Lessons  for  Little  Children  (pamphlet) 

Ninety  Bible  Stories  (Poulssen) 1 
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Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (Schaeffer) I 

The  Book  of  Esther  (unfinished) 

The  Four  Gospels 4 

Promise,  Prayer,  and  Praise I 

Catholic  Catechism  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading  : 

No.  I.    A  Book  of  Stories I 

Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "  Pat  "  Wore  the  V.  C. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

A  Boy  in  Gray. 

In  the  School-house  Loft. 

No.  2.     Glimpses  of  Europe I 

London. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scenes  in  Holland. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris. 

Toledo  and  Cordova. 

The  Venetian  Gondola. 

A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Alpine  Village  Life. 

Down  the  Moselle. 

Sweden. 

Life  in  Norway. 

No.  3.     The  American  Tropics 1 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes. 

Carnival  in  Lima. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

South  American  Games. 

A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 

No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient 1 

In  Chinese  Streets. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin. 

Corea  and  Its  Army. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party. 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 

A  Japanese  House. 

Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

A  Morning  in  Benares. 

The  Fire-worshippers. 
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Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 

No.  5.    Old  Ocean I 

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Siwo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariners'  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 
No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea 1 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordnsh. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 

Catching  Sharks. 

The  Sturgeon. 

The  Giant  of  Creation. 

Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

A  Baby  in  Furs. 

Where  Sponges  Grow. 
No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life 1 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree. 

An  Oriole's  Nest. 

Crow  Ways. 

A  Family  History. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 

Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Widow's  Mites. 

Owls  and  Their  Uses. 
No.  8.     Our  Little    Neighbors 1 

The   Black  Sentinel. 

Bee-keeping. 

Makers  of  Silk. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

"  Chameleon  "  Lizards. 

My  Little  Tenants. 

My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 
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No.  9.     At  Home  in  the  Forest 1 

Tame  Elephants  in  India. 

A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 

Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 

Some  Australian  Animals. 

A  Queer  Little  Animal. 

Little  Lumbermen. 

Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 

Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 

The  Arctic  Wolverine. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot) 2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase) 1 

The  Bird  on  its  Journey  (Harraden)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet)  

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby) 1 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews) 1 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews)  1 

HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,   AND    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet)    .       

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet) 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)      1 

Historv  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving)       ......       1 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith) 1 

^Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea)     ...       1 
The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  a 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  y 1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ",)    J 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske  ) 1 

George  Washington  (Scudder) 2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett) 1 

^Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton)        1 

American  History  Stories  (Mara  L.  Pratt)       4 

Historical  Tales  ( Morris)      3 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 

A  Gallant  Defense. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Stealing  a  Locomotive. 

On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 

The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 

How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 

The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  British  at  New  York. 

The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 
Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  The  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 

*"  Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ) 
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The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 

Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt) 2 

Washington. 
Daniel  Boone. 
George  Rogers  Clarke. 
The  Battle  of  Trenton. 
Bennington. 
King's  Mountain. 
The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 
Gouverneur  Morris. 
The  Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Wasp". 
The  "General  Armstrong"  Privateer. 
The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right  of  Private  Petition. 
Francis  Parkman. 
Remember  the  Alamo. 
Hampton  Roads. 
The  Flag-Bearer. 
Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
The  Charge  at  Gettysburg. 
Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 
Robert  Gould  Shaw. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell. 
Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram  "Albemarle". 
Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 
Lincoln. 
About  the  Navy,  (Park  Benjamin,)  (from  the  "Independent"  with 

special  introduction  by  the  author) 1 

"  Quick  Fires,"  and  "  Lead  Squirts  ". 
American  Armor — Hard  Steel  and  Cornstalks. 
The  Captain  of  a  Warship 
"  Jacky  "  as  He  Was  and  Is. 
Why  "Jack"  Shoots  to  Hit. 
"  Jacky's  "  Career. 
The  Causes  of  a  Great  Defeat. 
A  Study  of  the  Modern  Battleship  (Rupert  Hughes)   (pamphlet)  .    . 

Our  American  Neighbors  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  Western  Adventure  (Boone) 1 

Stories  of  Missouri  (Musick)       1 

vStories  of  Great  Inventors  (Macomber) 1 

A  History  of  England  (Montgomery)       3 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)      r 

Elizabeth  (Green) - 1 

Puritan  England  (Green)      

Stories  from  English  History  (Blaisdell) 2 

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery) 2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis) 2 
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Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  (Griffis) i 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson) I 

A  Short  History  of  Spain  (Mary  Piatt  Parmele) I 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  (Prescott)  (Abridged) 2 

Mahomet  and  His  Successors  (Irving) 2 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton)     ,    , 5 

Meyer's  General  History  (In  Preparation) 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) 1 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay) 1 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 

Peter  the  Great  ( Motley )  1 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle) 2 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives 1 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton) 

Tales  from  Scott — Ivanhoe  (Sullivan) 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) 1 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Biuce. 
The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of    Randolph    Earl    of    Murray,    and   the   Death    of 
Robert  Bruce. 
Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selections)       1 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge) 3 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 
Leo  the  Slave. 
The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 
Vol.  III.  Heroes  of  the  Plague. 

The  Petitioners  for  Pardon. 
The  Chief  of  the  Averni. 

Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature  (pamphlets) 

Peter  Cooper, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
Daniel  Webster, 
George  Stephenson, 
Eli  Whitney, 
Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Cyrus  W.  Field, 
James  Watt. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells) 1 

Civil  Government  (Fiske) 2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford)       1 

The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole)      2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    .    . 
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The  Young  American 2 

Political  Economy  (Thompson) 1 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished) 

LANGUAGE. 

Our  Language  :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (South worth  &  Goddard) 1 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox:  Heath) 3 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood) 1 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet) 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell)  3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet) 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung) 3 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

Chapter  V.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

Word  Analysis  (Swinton) 2 

On  the  Study  of  Words  (Trench) 2 

Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet) 

Words  and  Phrases  from  Lamb's,   "  The  Tempest  " 

''As  you  Like  It" 

"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  .    .    . 

"     "  The  Second  Heart  of  Oak  Book  "   .... 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections) 1 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV.)  (A.  &  G.) , 1 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.) 1 

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet).  .    . 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book        ....      4 

Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin)   (in  press) 5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  .    . 2 

Homer's  Iliad.     Books  I  — III  (Keep) 1 

Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Seymour) 2 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  in  German  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)       1 
Das  Kalte  Herz  (Hauff)   (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  ...  1 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems 1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth)       1 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 2 

Answers  to  "  A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  "  (abridged  from  Went- 
worth)       1 

Arithmetic  by  Grades  (J.  T.  Prince)  abridged  (Books  III — V)     .    .    . 

The  Werner  Arithmetic  (F.  H.  Hall)  (unfinished) 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "  A  School  Algebra  "  (Wentworth) 

Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)      .    . 

Captions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  three  books) 1 

Figures     "  "  "  (first  book)  (pamphlet) 
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SCIENCE. 
Science  Primer  Series  :  Vols 

Introductory I 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic 2 

Geology      2 

Geological  Story  (Dana) 1 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler) 2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd) 1 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye) 1 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) ....  1 

Coal  and.  the  Coal  Mines  ( Greene) 2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage) 3 

Comprehensive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  (Cutter)     ...  2 

Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln) 1 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 1 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson) 1 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young) ' 2 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation  (Fairchild) 3 

Ethics  (Dewej') 1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E very-Day  Business  (Emery) , 1 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson) 2 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  (pamphlet)  ... 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet) - 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet) 

Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in  ) 

use  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind      J 

Easy   Popular   Sight-Singing   Manual    (Zobanaky)    (pamphlets) 

(unfinished) 

Musical  History  (Macy) 

Don't 

A  Primary  Speller 1 

An  Advanced  Speller .      1 

Spelling  Exercises — Michigan's  800  Words,  Homonyms,  and  Sent- 
ences     

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) 1 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet)    .    .  

An  Almanac  for  1896  i  pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1897  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1898  (pamphlet) 

Maps  of 

Spain  and  Her  Atlantic  Possessions  in  1898. 
Cuba  and  Adjacent  Islands. 
Havana  Harbor. 
Santiago  Harbor. 
San  Juan  Harbor. 
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Manila  Harbor. 

Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and  Adjacent  Islands. 
Philippine  Islands. 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alaska,  Showing  Klondike  Gold  Fields. 
The  World — Mercator's  Projection. 
Field  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War. 
Korea. 

The  Proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Boston  and  Vicinity  in  1775. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  Cuban  Flag. 
List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet)  .    , 


NOTE.— The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888— abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  in  Berkeley,  Cat.,  and  in  Lansing,  Mich. 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  Institution  having  left  its  old  site  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets,  is  now  located  at  Sixty-third  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  state  aid.  It  is  supported  chiefly 
by  bequests  and  the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year.  J 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  declines 
to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  himself, 
or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing ;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  any  one.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach  ;  and, 
to  further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his 
housemother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 
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The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught  there, 
such  as  current  events,  typewriting,  manual  training, 
industrial  and  household  pursuits,  also  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  and  piano-forte  tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon 
these  exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

EDWARD   E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Report 


OF     THK 


MANAGERS 


OF    THE 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Presented  to  the  Corporators 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  21,  1899. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers, 

21    NORTH    SIXTH    STREET. 
1900. 


Proceedings  of  the   Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  21st,  i8gg. 


At  the  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cor- 
porators of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call 
of  the  Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  21st,  1899,  a^ 
four  forty-five  o'clock  p.  M. 

Mr.  J.  Dundas  L,ippincott  was  called  to  the  Chair  and 
Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the  Principal, 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Audit  and  Inspection-  were 
presented  and  were  referred  to  the  incoming  Board  of 
Managers  to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as  might  seem 
desirable. 

On  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and,  he  having  reported  that  he  had  done  so,  the  following 
named  persons  were  declared  duly  elected  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 

His  Excellency,  Governor  WILLIAM  A.  STONE. 


President : 
JOHN  CADWALADER.         (1870)* 


Vice-Presidents : 


JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT.  (1878) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON.  (1882) 


Recording  Secretary: 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.     (1897) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.     (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.     (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon : 
JOHN  ASHHURST,  Jr.,  M.  D.     (1890) 


Managers : 

Robert  Patterson,                    (1853)  Owen  Wister,  (1891) 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  (1884)  James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,(  1894) 

Sydney  L.  Wright,                   (1885)  C.  Hartman  Kuhn,  (1896) 

J.  Willis  Martin,                      (1890)  Louis  A.  Biddle,  (1896) 

Thomas  Robins,                       (1890)  Oliver  B.  Judson,  (1897) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.D.,(  1890)  Francis  F.  Kane,  (1899) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,                   (1890)  John  S.  Newbold.  (1899) 


♦First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 
J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

ROBERT, PATTERSON,  LOUIS  A.  BIDDLE, 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD. 


GEORGE  H.  FISHER, 
J.  WILLIS  MARTIN, 
THOMAS  ROBINS, 


Instruction : 

OWEN  WISTER, 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

FRANCIS  F.  KANE. 


ERNEST  ZANTZINGER, 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON, 
SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT, 


Household : 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D., 

EDWARD  COLES, 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 


OLIVER  B.  JUDSON. 
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Admission  and  Discharge : 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  OLIVER  B.  JUDSON, 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD. 


Ladies'    Visiting  Committee  : 
MRS.  ALFRED  L-  ELWYN,  MRS.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH, 

MRS.  ELLISTON  J.  MORRIS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 
EDWARD  E-  ALLEN. 


Prefect : 
JAMES  B.  THOMPSON. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

CHALFANT  E.  BIVINS.  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 
Mary  Quinn,  Janet  G.  Paterson, 

Amelia  Sanford,  Ellen  U.  Hammond, 

Gertrude  E-  Bingham,  Sophia  E.  Glover, 

Elsie  G.  Howard,  Gay  H.  Renshaw, 

Charles  E.  Janvrin,  Cora  C.  Myers. 

Kinder gartner : 
Carolina  L.  Barber. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Stenographer.     Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants : 

Henry  Hahn,   Violin. 

Mme-  Emma  Suelke,   Voice. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Julius  Keller,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibel,  Piano  and  Voice. 
Belle  Small,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 
Robert  St.   Clair,   Supervisor. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Ernest  S.  Lindblad,  Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom  and  Mattress  Work. 

Millard  F.  Hardman,  Carpet  and  Broom  Work. 
Jacob  Bausch,   Cane-seating . 
Eliza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting •,  and  Bead-work. 
Matilda  Cruser,  Sewing. 

Hannah  Hogg,  Cane-seating. 


Matron : 

ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER. 


Housemothers : 

S.  Isabel  Hulsart,  Mary  E.  Frink, 

Lillie  L.  Myers,  Nana  V.  Smith, 

Carrie  E.  Bickford,  Verna  C.  Lloyd, 

Laura  R.  Stockton,  Edith  M.  Sumption. 


Attending  Physicians : 

J.  Gurney  Taylor,  M.  D.,  J.  Norman  Henry,  M.  D., 

George  C.  Harlan,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist. 


Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  to 

the    Corporators,    the    Commissioners    of 

Public  Charities,  and  the  I^egislature. 


The  work  of  the  past  year  has  had  a  peculiar  and 
novel  interest  to  those  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
Institution.  The  problem  has  been  how  to  adapt  the 
Institution  to  changed  conditions  and  how  thoroughly  to 
take  advantage  of  improved  surroundings.  The  move 
from  the  old  narrow  quarters  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  new 
buildings  and  ample  grounds  at  Overbrook — a  semi-rural 
quarter  of  the  suburbs — with  the  attendant  changes  in 
life  and  discipline,  forms  the  theme  of  the  Principal's 
Report.  As  an  introduction  to  this  interesting  review  the 
Managers  think  it  proper  to  give  to  the  contributors  and  to 
the  public  some  description  of  the  new  buildings,  and  an 
account  of  the  objects  which  those  engaged  in  the  work 
have  endeavored  to  achieve  through  the  plan  which  has 
been  carried  to  completion.  This  plan  was  adopted  after 
long  discussion  and  careful  consideration,  and  in  it  are 
embodied  the  lessons  learned  through  years  of  experience. 

The  question  of  moving  from  our  building  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets  to  a  more  commodious  site  in  the  suburbs 
had  been  discussed  for  some  years  by  the  Managers  ;  and 
finally,  after  the  examination  of  many  properties  in  various 
parts  of  the  outlying  districts,  it  was  agreed  that  the  most 
available  site  for  the  Institution  was  a  tract  of  land 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Sixty-third  Street,  Malvern 
Avenue  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Ward 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  about  half  a  mile  from  Over- 
brook  station.  This  land  was  bought  from  the  Pleasanton 
Estate  at  a  cost  of  $135,000.  It  lies  upon  an  eminence 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  Delaware  River,  and 
is  the  highest  point  in  the  region. 

At  the  time  this  property  was  acquired  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Managers  and  the  Principal  that  the  buildings  to 
be  placed  there  should  be  so  planned  as  to  admit  of  the 


carrying  out  of  two  general  principles  of  organization  and 
discipline.  The  first  of  these  is  what  is  familiarly  known 
as  the  Cottage  System.  This  system  is  really  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  method  of  the  English  Public  School  where 
the  boys  are  grouped  in  various  houses,  each  under  the 
control  of  a  master  and  cared  for  by  a  matron,  dame  or 
housekeeper,  there  being  this  important  difference,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  English  School  boys  are  grouped  without 
regard  to  age,  whereas  under  the  system  adopted  in  our 
Institution  the  various  groups,  each  housed  in  a  separate 
building,  are  arranged  according  to  the  years  of  the  pupil, 
beginning  with  the  Kindergarten  child  and  ending  with  the 
full  grown  man  or  woman.  The  second  essential  feature 
agreed  upon  was  the  complete  separation  of  boys  from 
girls.  This  was  a  continuation  of  the  system  in  use  in 
the  old  building,  an  arrangement  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  experience. 

Having  laid  down  these  two  foundation  principles,  the 
difficulties  incident  to  their  embodiment  in  a  complete 
plan  were  so  great  as  at  first  to  seem  insuperable,  and  they 
threatened  at  one  time  to  compel  some  modification  in  our 
ideas.  To  carry  out  the  views  of  the  committee  apparently 
involved  a  number  of  separate  dormitory  buildings  in 
addition  to  a  central  structure  containing  the  administra- 
tion offices,  assembly  room,  class  rooms,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  library,  and  lighting  and  heating  plant.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  very  object  of  the  plan  would  break 
down  in  the  endeavor  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  pupils 
might  be  kept  in  their  separate  groups  so  far  as  their 
sleeping  quarters  went,  but  in  going  to  and  from  a  central 
building  and  in  the  rooms  and  hallways  of  that  building, 
the  commingling  of  pupils  of  varying  ages  and  different 
sexes  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  and  so  constant  as  largely 
to  nullify  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  cottage 
dormitories.  The  consideration  of  expense  and  available 
space  had  also  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  cost  of  separate 
houses  would  be  so  large  as  to  exceed  the  fund  available 
for  building,  and  the  area  demanded  by  them  threatened 
to  be  greater  than  the  land  owned  by  the  Institution. 

These  were  the  problems  given  to  our  architects  to 
solve.       Through    the   ability   and    ingenuity   of  Messrs. 
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Cope  and  Stewardson  they  have  been  solved  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Managers.  The  architects  recognized 
at  the  start  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  our  plans 
through  a  number  of  separate  buildings,  and  they  assumed 
the  task  of  attaining  in  one  structure  the  features  of  the 
cottage  system  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes  which  were 
regarded  as  essential  by  the  Building  Committee.  Their 
plan  is  best  stated  in  a  description  of  the  completed 
building. 

This  consists  of  two  quadrangles  having  one  side  in 
common.  In  the  three  outlying  sides  of  each  quadrangle 
is  sufficient  space  to  contain  sleeping  rooms,  class  rooms, 
and  working  rooms  for  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  sex 
above  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  fourth  side  common  to 
both,  known  as  the  Central  Building,  contains  the  offices^ 
library,  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  dining  rooms,  servants' 
rooms,  kitchens,  infirmary,  and  the  machinery  for  lighting, 
heating  and  ventilation.  Children  under  nine  years  of 
age — Kindergarten  pupils — are  lodged,  fed  and  taught  in 
a  house  unconnected  with  the  main  school  building.  The 
hospital  is  also  situated  in  a  separate  building. 

The  quadrangles — apart  from  the  Central  Building — 
are  divided  into  houses,  each  absolutely  isolated,  with  a 
staircase  of  its  own  opening  through  a  hallway -into 
cloisters  upon  the  inner  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  Access 
to  the  Central  Building  is  easy,  but  access  from  one 
quadrangle  to  the  other  is  impossible  except  through  the 
Central  Building.  Danger  to  the  building  from  fire  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  because  of  the  isolation  of  the 
various  houses  by  solid  walls,  the  low  buildings — the 
quadrangles  have  only  two  stories — and  the  ease  with 
which  a  fire  can  be  fought  on  every  side.  Danger  to  the 
pupils  from  fire  is  also  small,  owing  to  the  numerous 
outlets  and  the  limited  height.  Kgress  from  every  window 
opening  from  the  second  floor  upon  the  cloister  roof  is  possi- 
ble, and  comparatively  safe  even  to  the  blind.  The  area  of 
window  and  wall  exposed  to  the  sun  is  much  larger  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  building  differently  planned.  In 
rainy  or  windy  weather  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air  under  the  protection  of  the  cloister  roof,, 


and  during  hot  glaring  days  of  autumn  and  spring  the 
subdued  light  of  the  cloisters  is  a  boon  to  the  partially 
blind.  The  buildings  are  supplied  with  water  from  an 
artesian  well  over  four  hundred  feet  deep,  are  heated  by 
steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  ventilated  by  the  blast 
system  of  fans. 

Although  architectural  effect  was  subordinated  to 
utility  and  economy  in  construction,  the  Managers  never- 
theless believe  that  they  have  given  to  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  a  building  original  and  graceful  in  design, 
and  to  the  pupils  in  whom  defective  sight  still  falls  short 
of  blindness,  an  object  lesson  in  the  beautiful. 

The  plan  of  the  building  easily  adapts  itself  to  the  style 
adopted,  that  of  the  Spanish  monastery.  Some  well 
known  examples  of  this  order  associated  with  the  early 
days  of  colonial  life  on  this  continent,  are  the  famous 
missions  of  California,  and  notably  that  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Those  who  were  present  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  will 
remember  the  admiration  excited  by  the  California  State 
Building  which  closely  follows  the  old  mission  buildings 
in  construction.  By  adopting  this  style  we  were  enabled 
to  use  the  sand  stone  of  the  neighborhood,  rough  dashed 
and  whitened. 

The  planting  of  the  grounds  in  keeping  with  the 
buildings  fits  in  well  with  the  uses  of  the  Institution. 
The  straight  walks  and  formal  lines  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
are  an  aid  to  the  blind  in  finding  their  way  from  place  to 
place,  giving  them  landmarks  readily  found  and  easily 
remembered.  The  open  country  to  the  south  and  west 
gives  to  the  pupils  every  diversion  of  wood  and  field. 
The  rapid  increase  in  number  of  the  buildings  to  the 
north  and  about  Overbrook  promises  in  the  near  future  to 
give  them  that  familiarity  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a 
city,  which  has  in  the  past  been  deemed  an  important  part 
of  their  education  and  which  it  was  feared  would  be  much 
missed  in  the  country. 

We  feel  that  no  higher  compliment  could  have  been 
paid  to  the  Institution,  nor  one  which  more  completely 
shows  the  excellence  of  our  present  plant,  than  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  requested  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  to  send  an  exhibit  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  showing 
the  highest  development  of  the  work  of  educating  the 
blind  in  America. 

The  Managers  hope  that  the  opening  of  this  fine 
building  and  property  will  have  as  a  result  not  only  the 
stimulation  of  our  own  efforts  in  the  education  and 
advancement  of  the  blind,  but  will  also  bring  to  us  a 
renewed  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the 
charitably  disposed.  We  feel  that  we  have  spared  no 
effort  and  expense  to  obtain  for  those  committed  to  us 
every  appliance  for  intellectual  improvement  and  physical 
well  being. 

We  trust  that  we  may  always,  through  the  benefactions 
of  the  thoughtful  and  generous,  have  the  means  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  these  appliances  and  to  increase  them. 

JOHN  CADWALADER, 

President. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

Our  old  buildings  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets,, 
which  for  sixty-three  years  have  been  the  home  of  the 
school,  were  abandoned  something  less  than  a  year  ago. 
As  soon  as  the  pupils  had  gone  away  for  the  usual 
Christmas  holidays,  the  work  began  of  assembling  what 
was  good  of  our  furniture  and  other  household  stock,  and 
of  collecting  our  excellent  supply  of  school  appliances  and 
books.  Much  poor  household  material  was  eventually 
left  behind,  but  the  property  of  all  kinds  which  we  brought 
away  filled  sixty  moving  vans. 

Meantime  the  work  of  making  ready  the  new  buildings 
at  Overbrook  was  being  rushed.  The  heating  plant  had 
been  in  full  operation  for  some  time  drying  out  the  walls, 
but  painters  and  floor  varnishers,  carpenters  and  plumbers 
and  electricians  and  gangs  of  laborers  had  by  no  means  all 
moved  out  when  the  pupils  finally  moved  in.  By  the 
first  week  in  January  the  large  stock  of  new  goods  and 
general  furnishings,  which  had  been  contracted  for,  began 
to  arrive.  On  January  9th,  the  Principal's  house  being 
ready  I  moved  into  it  with  my  family,  and  on  the  next 
day  two  of  the  teachers  and  our  printer  began  to  come  out 
daily  from  the  city,  and  were  most  efficient  in  looking  after 
the  distribution  of  the  old  and  the  new  furniture  and  of 
the  other  goods  that  were  rapidly  arriving.  The  prefect 
remained  in  charge  of  the  old  institution,  directing  the 
moving,  and  there  the  matron,  the  assistant  matron,  and 
their  staff  stayed  busily  engaged  in  making  and  marking- 
the  bed  linen,  table  linen  and  towels  that  would  be 
required.  All  the  household  officers  with  the  men  and  the 
servants  moved  into  the  new  institution  on  Wednesday, 
January  18th,  and  all  hands  worked  like  beavers  to  prepare 
our  extended  buildings  for  receiving  the  pupils.  In  all 
essential  points  we  were  ready  for  them  when  they  came 
on  Tuesday,  January  24th.     All  the  teachers  arrived  from 
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home  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  were  immediately  assigned 
to  their  rooms.  On  Monday  morning  they  met  the  prefect 
who  handed  each  written  directions  for  meeting  the  pupils 
on  the  next  day  at  the  city  stations,  and  for  sending  them 
out  to  Overbrook.  The  teachers  next  met  their  principal 
instructors,  received  their  rosters,  and  before  the  close  of 
that  day  saw  that  they  had  all  the  required  books,  school 
material  and  appliances  ready  for  opening  school  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Tuesday  was  taken  up  with  receiv- 
ing the  pupils,  the  matron  rapidly  assigning  each  to  his 
cottage  according  to  a  pre-arranged  plan.  One  hundred 
and  ten  pupils  came  that  day  and  thirty-four  dropped  in 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  cordial  co-operation  of  officers  and  teachers  in 
getting  the  pupils  here  and  settling  them  quickly  and  with- 
out confusion  in  their  new  home  is  most  praiseworthy. 

In  many  a  morning  talk  given  before  moving,  the 
pupils  had  had  impressed  upon  them  what  to  expect  at 
Overbrook,  and  what  would  be  expected  of  them  there. 
The  new  buildings  are  extremely  easy  to  find  one's  way 
about  in.  Whether  for  this  reason  or  from  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  had  carefully  studied  the  embossed  floor  plans, 
it  was  most  noticeable  that  all  the  pupils  who  had  been  at 
the  Race  Street  school  ceased  investigating  their  surround- 
ings after  the  second  day.  Recent  new  pupils  have 
invariably  taken  much  more  time  to  locate  themselves 
and  become  at  home  here. 

I  have  said  that  in  all  essential  respects  the  institution 
was  ready  for  the  pupils  when  they  came  ;  that  is  to  say 
the  heating  and  lighting  plants,  the  cottages,  the  kitchen, 
the  dining-rooms,  the  class-rooms,  and  the  cloisters  were 
ready.  But  the  assembly  hall,  and  the  various  singing 
and  music  rooms  were  not  ready  ;  hence,  the  music  depart- 
ment did  not  open  on  time.  Every  department  of  the 
institution  has  been  running  on  full  time  since  February 
20th.  Though  nearly  $20,000.00  worth  of  new  furnishings 
was  contracted  for  and  as  much  as  possible  of  detail 
planned  before  we  moved,  yet  after  the  new  material 
together  with  the  old  material,  cleaned  and  renovated, 
was    in    position,    we    employed    three    carpenters    from 
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January  until  June  putting  down  desks  and  chairs,  setting 
up  shop  appliances,  building  cases  and  dressers  and  broom 
closets,  putting  up  hooks  and  racks,  and  providing  the 
thousand  and  one  little  necessities  and  conveniences  of  a 
modern,  well-appointed  institution.  We  are  probably 
better  off  in  these  respects  to-day  than  we  should  have 
been  had  we  had  time  to  provide  them  beforehand;  for 
they  were  provided  in  all  respects  to  meet  exactly,  in  points 
of  time  and  character,  the  need  for  them. 

During  the  preceding  year  many  pleasant  hours  of 
study  had  been  given  to  planning  the  details  of  adminis- 
tering the  new  institution,  to  the  end  that  when  all  the 
wheels  were  once  started  they  should  be  found  adjusted  to 
run  naturally  and  of  themselves  with  the  minimum  of 
motive  power  and  with  the  least  possible  friction.  Just  as 
actual  machinery  works  more  and  more  smoothly  after 
running  awhile,  so,  of  course,  our  institution  wheels  have 
taken  some  little  time  to  run  easily  and  well,  and  they 
will  continue  to  run  better  as  time  goes  on.  But  consider- 
ing the  settled  customs  of  our  old  institution,  crystallized 
during  many  years  to  conform  with  the  old  arrangement 
and  equipment,  I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the 
completeness  with  which  we  have  been  able  already  to 
break  away  from  the  settled  customs  of  the  old,  and  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  new.  One  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  more  complete  reversal  of  conditions  than 
ours  has  been.  We  came  from  antiquated  buildings 
always  needing  repairs,  to  those  that  are  delightfully 
modern;  from  patched  structures  built  piece-meal  during  a 
half  century  in  order  to  accommodate  a  growing  school,  to  a 
plant  complete  at  the  outset — one  which  is  constructed  on 
a  definitely  conceived  plan  as  to  the  best  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  parts,  with  a  total  capacity  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  boarding  pupils.  This  limit,  it  is  believed, 
will  satisfy  the  just  needs  of  the  community;  and  having 
a  limit  will  be  altogether  best  for  those  pupils  who  come 
to  school  to  be  trained.  The  new  buildings  are  constructed 
on  a  definite  basis  of  proportions,  that  is,  the  character  of 
the  rooms  and  the  number  and  average  age  of  the  pupils 
to  occupy  them  were  given  to  the  architects,  and  were 
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considered  by  them  in  apportionating  space.  What  basis 
the  old  institution  may  have  been  built  upon  was  lost 
sight  of  as  soon  as  a  considerable  increase  in  numbers 
necessitated  the  building  of  new  dormitories,  the  crowding 
of  the  original  dining-rooms,  and  the  conversion  of  sitting- 
rooms  and  play-rooms  into  class  and  music-rooms.  At 
the  old  school  the  originally  small  play  grounds  eventually 
became  nearly  covered  with  buildings,  so  that  with  no 
play-rooms  inside  and  scarcely  any  play  grounds  outside, 
the  corridors,  the  stairways  and  even  the  bed-rooms  had  to 
be  open  to  the  pupils  at  all  times  when  not  in  class ;  and 
for  the  chief  recreation  ground  recourse  was  had  to  the 
city  streets.  This  overflow  into  the  streets  was  guarded  as 
well  as  might  be,  and  to  the  blind  pupils  was  not  without 
value  in  training  them  to  get  about,  but  at  best  was  an 
undesirable  necessity.  Here  in  the  new  school  our  interior 
cloisters  alone  afford  far  better  play  and  recreation  grounds 
than  all  the  outside  concrete,  grass  and  gravel  that  we 
had  before.  Then  again  the  old  buildings  were  dark  and 
gloomy  ;  we  were  constantly  apologizing  for  this.  The 
pupils  felt  but  little  respect  for  the  place,  and,  I  believe, 
left  school  without  any  particular  affection  for  it.  Eternal 
vigilance  was  the  price  of  good  discipline;  and  punishment 
for  small  misdemeanors  was  five  times  as  frequent  there  as 
it  has  been  here.  No  better  proof  of  the  practical  adapt- 
ation of  the  new  plant  to  the  requirements  of  a  boarding 
school  for  blind  youth  is  needed  than  this.  Although 
visitors  usually  take  pains  to  speak  of  the  brightness  and 
beauty  that  meet  the  eye  everywhere,  to  ourselves  the 
beauty  of  the  new  structures  lies  in  their  adaptation,  in  the 
beautiful  way  in  which  they  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which 
they  exist,  and  that  is,  the  moral,  the  physical,  and  the 
intellectual  betterment  of  the  pupils. 

We  have  occupied  the  new  buildings  but  part  of  a 
year,  still,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  state  that  they  more  than 
realize  our  brightest  expectations.  Though  the  old 
institution  had  grown  to  be  ill  arranged  and  ill  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  school,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that 
for  the  past  sixty-three  years,  it  has  received  and  cared  for 
seventeen  hundred   and    fifty-nine    pupils,    and    that    the 
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measure  of  good  done  has  been  very  great.  Our  present 
material  equipment  is  so  vastly  superior  in  all  ways  to 
that  which  was,  that  naturally  better  results  are  expected 
both  from  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The  health  and 
vigor  of  all  should  be  better,  because  of  country  location, 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  play  grounds  for  all 
weathers,  artesian  well  water,  adequate  kitchen  accommo- 
dations; because  of  fresh,  uncontaminated  buildings,  with 
ample  dormitory  space,  and  with  buildings  every  part  of 
which  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  means  of  fans,  and  with 
all  woodwork,  including  floors,  varnished  that  they  may 
be  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  dust. 

The  moral  tone  of  all  should  be  better,  because  this 
largely  depends  on  physical  well-being.  General  content- 
ment ought  to  prevail  and  I  believe  does  prevail.  If  any 
one  old  or  young  has  regretted  the  move  to  Overbrook,  I 
have  not  heard  of  it.  Nooks  and  dark  corners  that  used 
to  be  common  are  not  found  here.  The  pupils  are  under 
supervision  all  the  time,  and  yet  do  not  appear  to  be  so. 
The  segregation  of  the  pupils  into  cottages  complete  in 
themselves  except  as  to  the  kitchen  department,  with  open 
dormitories  for  the  younger,  and  the  cubicle  or  alcove 
system  of  dormitories  for  the  older,  while  undoubtedly 
artificial,  yet  presents  the  most  economical,  the  best 
ventilated  and  the  best  supervised  means  of  caring  for  the 
pupils.  Bathing,  too,  by  means  of  shower  baths,  open  for 
the  boys,  individual  for  the  girls,  following  as  these  baths 
do  each  period  of  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  solve  the 
bath  question  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  required  physical 
culture.  In  the  case  of  the  boys  the  bathing  is  supervised 
and  controlled  by  teachers,  in  that  of  the  girls,  by  house- 
mothers. In  the  pupils'  dining-rooms,  of  which  there  are 
two,  there  are  six  groups  of  tables,  one  group  for  each 
family.  The  housemother  sits  at  the  head  of  her  table 
and  eats  with  her  family.  When  she  is  off  duty,  the 
teacher  on  duty  eats  with  the  pupils,  and  all  of  us  have 
done  more  or  less  visiting  at  the  pupils'  tables.  The 
system  is  a  good  one,  I  think.  It  is  a  compromise  between 
the  systems  of  requiring  teachers  and  officers  to  eat  with  the 
pupils  all  the  time,  and  of  never  requiring  them  to  do  so. 
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A  most  delightful  feature  of  cottage  life  has  been  the 
social  gatherings  given  by  different  families  or  by  officers 
and  teachers. 

The  convenience  of  arrangement  and  equipment  of  the 
departments  of  instruction  is  excellent.  Much  of  the 
work  done  at  the  old  school  was  very  good,  but  somehow 
we  could  always  feel  that  there  was  a  lack  of  ambition  and 
of  a  definite  aim  and  purpose  in  many  of  the  pupils. 
Except  in  music,  where  pupils  were  entered  on  trial  and 
kept  on  merit,  and  where  the  department  was  always  full 
with  a  number  waiting  for  vacancies,  we  could  not  get 
their  best  work  out  of  the  pupils ;  we  had  to  be  tolerant  of 
less  than  their  best  endeavor.  Our  experience  at  the  old 
school  was  of  great  value  in  showing  us  what  to  avoid  in 
the  construction  of  the  new,  and  what  was  of  paramount 
necessity.  One  of  the  most  essential  requirements  seemed 
to  be  the  bringing  about  of  a  proper  feeling  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  value  of  the  opportunities  offered,  and  a  desire 
to  make  the  most  out  of  them,  of  pride  in  the  school,  and  of 
disgrace  at  being  sent  away  from  it.  Coupled  with  all  the 
stimulus  of  the  uplifting  environment  which  we  have,  we 
shall  soon  have  the  artificial  spur  of  a  full  school  with  a 
small  waiting  list.  This  condition  of  affairs,  next  to  that 
of  a  system  of  scholarships  held  only  on  merit,  is  the 
healthiest  that  I  can  imagine  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 
For  our  own  institution,  therefore,  our  recent  removal 
ought  to  be  fraught  with  promise  for  the  future  such  as  we 
never  have  had  before.  It  is  our  second  birth,  our 
renaissance,  and  since  1833,  when  the  school  began  to  be, 
the  greatest  event  in  its  history. 

The  removal  to  Overbrook  has  not  been  followed  by 
essential  changes  in  our  course  of  study.  We  have  the 
same  ends  to  meet  as  formerly,  and  we  are  simply  trying  to 
meet  them  under  conditions  that  are  truly  favorable,  such 
as  plenty  of  room  and  ample  equipment,  but  what  is  best 
of  all,  under  conditions  that  foster  a  free  and  healthy 
attitude  of  mind. 

The  nature  study  of  the  class-room  now  means  what  it 
never  meant  before.  For  the  city  blind  child  to  go  out 
into  the  fields  and  gather  wild  flowers,  and  listen  to   the 
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birds  must  be  a  revelation  that  we  who  have  always 
known  these  things  cannot  appreciate.  Since  last  spring 
the  teachers  have  many  a  time  taken  their  classes  into  the 
fields.  They  have  taken  the  pupils  regularly  to  walk  in 
lanes  and  wood-paths  away  from  the  public  highway. 
With  this  exception  the  work  of  the  literary  department 
has  been  similar  to  what  it  was  before. 

There  has  been,  too,  no  change  in  the  music  depart- 
ment. The  teachers  of  this  department  report  gratifying 
results  from  the  classes  in  sight-singing  taught  as  this 
subject  is  taught  in  the  public  schools.  We  reported  last 
year  having  begun  to  emboss  a  sight-singing  manual. 
This  work  has  been  nearly  finished,  and  a  "  Choral  Com- 
panion" has  been  embossed,  too.  All  the  pupils  have  been 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  both.  This  method  of  music  teach- 
ing certainly  reaches  the  mass  of  the  pupils  more  effectually 
than  our  old  method  that  was  perhaps  more  intellectual, 
and  hence,  appealed  to  fewer  pupils.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  sight-singing  classes,  we  have  noticed  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  sing 
spontaneously  at  prayers  and  at  the  chorus  practice,  and 
this  increase  is  especially  marked  among  the  small  boys. 

The  need  to  have  many  chairs  caned  and  some  rag 
carpet  woven  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  boys'  shop-work; 
and  to  have  towels  hemmed,  curtains  and  desk-covers  made 
has  similarly  spurred  the  girls  on  to  unwonted  activity. 

Our  large  and  splendidly  appointed  gymnasium  is 
much  appreciated  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  printing  office  has  not  produced  so  much  as  usual 
this  year,  as  its  energies  have  been  directed  sornewhat  to 
work  in  connection  with  furnishing  the  buildings  and 
re-arranging  the  library.  However,  we  have  embossed 
some  excellent  books  and  pamphlets.  Our  interpointing 
stereotypemaker  is  a  most  excellent  machine,  and  for  a 
part  of  the  year  we  have  used  it  exclusively.  The  map 
maker  introduced  last  spring  enables  us  to  make  easily 
and  rapidly  maps  and  diagrams  and  working  drawings. 
We  are  giving  considerable  attention  to  doing  this  kind  of 
work.  The  large  hand  press  recently  made  for  printing 
from  interpoint  plates,  we  like  very  well,  but  it  has  by  no 
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means  superceded  the  wringer  press  which  we  have  found 
very  effective  for  printing  from  the  usual  style  of  plates. 

The  work  of  the  printing  office  for  the  year  has  been  : 

SMALL   PLATES. 

Easy  Popular  Sight-Singing  Manual  (Zobanaky)  (continued). 

The  Choral  Companion,  No.  I  (Zobanaky). 

Etudes  enfantines  pour  piano  (Lemoine). 

Wentworth's  Geometry  (captions  of  books  4 — 6). 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (Baldwin). 

Das  Kalte  Herz  (Hauff). 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (500  lines). 

INTERPOINTED   PLATES. 

The  Oiled  Feather. 

A  Message  to  Garcia. 

A  Night  in  a  Work  House  (Greenwood). 

My  Chateaux  from  u  Prue  and  I  "  (Curtis). 

The  Grammar  of  Life  (Taylor). 

"  First  "—A  Talk  With  Boys  (Drummond). 

Lessons  on  Manners  (Wiggin). 

Die  Geschichte  von  der  Schonen  Melusine  (Diethoff ). 

Fairy  Tales  and  Fables  (Thompson). 

MAPS    AND   DIAGRAMS. 

National  Export  Exposition — Plan  of  Grounds  and  Buildings. 
Transvaal  and  Neighboring  Republics. 

Working  Drawing  of  Footstool,  Box,  Towel  Rack,  Towel  Roller,  Coat 
Hanger,  Cutting  Board,  Pen  Tray,  Picture  Frame. 

SUMMARY. 

Large  plates  embossed,  maps  and  diagrams 10 

Small  plates  embossed 679 

Interpointed  plates 324 

Large  sheets  printed 2,448 

Small  sheets  printed 22,476 

Interpointed  sheets  printed 2,514 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets 15 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here 417 

Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside 25 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand 1,220 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand 4>°73 

Number  of  title  pages  written  by  hand 64 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille,  and  press  boy  .    .    .  9 

Amount  of  money  paid  them  during  the  year      $!95-96 
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The  chief  events  of  the  year  in  order  have  been  :  the 
preparation  for  moving  ;  the  furnishing;  the  moving;  the 
re-adjustment  of  routine  ;  the  increase  in  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  household  department,  and  the  transfer  to 
this  department  of  much  of  the  care  of  the  pupils  when 
not  in  school  ;  the  change  from  a  congregate  to  a  segregate 
system  ;  the  providing  a  separate  home  and  dietary  for  the 
kindergarten  children  ;  the  visits  of  superintendents  and 
others  interested  in  our  work,  and  their  remarks  to  the 
pupils  ;  the  pupils'  teas  and  receptions  to  the  teachers  and 
officers ;  the  teachers'  music  recital  to  the  pupils,  and  the 
pupils'  recital  in  return ;  the  promenade  concert  on  the 
eve  of  closing  school  in  June  ;  the  summer  vacation  ;  the 
grading  and  planting  of  the  grounds  and  gardens ;  the 
laying  of  the  brick  walks  and  the  building  of  the  enclosing 
wall  and  front  approaches ;  the  opening  of  the  new  term 
in  September  ;  the  furnishing  and  opening  of  the  pupils' 
reading-rooms ;  and  the  school's  visit  to  the  National 
Export  Exposition. 

Changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  and  officers  have  been: 
the  retirement  in  December  of  Miss  Sanders  who  had 
taught  for  us  three  months  and  who  did  not  care  to 
continue  ;  the  appointment  as  teacher  of  Miss  Gay  H. 
Renshaw,  a  graduate  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School  at  Shippensburg,  Penna.,  and  the  resigna- 
tion during  the  past  summer  of  Miss  Melinda  E.  Shute. 
Miss  Shute  has  been  with  us  five  years.  She  was  a 
faithful  and  devoted  teacher  who  won  the  respect  and  love 
of  her  pupils.  Miss  Cora  C.  Myers,  a  graduate  of  the 
Keystone  State  Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  Penna.,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Of  our  seven  house- 
mothers, two,  Miss  Worth ington  and  Miss  Walmsley, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  June,  and  another, 
Miss  Cade,  left  after  two  weeks  trial  in  September.  All 
were  most  excellent  women,  but  they  did  not  find  the 
work  suited  to  them.  Mrs.  N.  V.  Smith  of  this  city, 
and  Miss  Verna  Lloyd,  of  Starrucca,  Penna.,  are  new 
housemothers  appointed  since  September  last ;  and  Miss 
Edith  M.  Sumption,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  has  recently  been 
appointed   housemother's   assistant   in   the  kindergarten. 
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Our  assistant  matron  for  the  past  ten  years,  Mrs.  Helen 
Jones,  retires  just  as  this  report  is  presented.  Mrs.  Jones 
has  been  a  hard  working,  efficient  officer,  one  whose 
pleasure  it  was  to  serve  the  institution  well,  and  it  is  much 
regretted  by  us  all  that  she  feels  compelled  to  resign. 

STATISTICS. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows : 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report 79  86  165 

Admitted 14  15  29 

Population  of  the  year 93  101  194 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 84  90  174 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  26  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  2  from  New  Jersey;  1  from  New  York.  Of  those 
in  attendance  during  the  year,  166  were  partly  supported 
by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-seven  counties  represented);  18  by 
New  Jersey;  1  by  Delaware  ;  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted. — Con- 
genital, 8;  Basilar  Meningitis,  2;  Keratitis,  1;  Measles,  2; 
Meningitis,  1  ;  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  9 ;  Purulent 
Ophthalmia,  1;  Scarlet  Fever,  1;  Separation  of  Retina,  1; 
Trachoma,  1;  Traumatic,  1;  Unknown,  1. 

Nativity. — Pennsylvania,  22;  other  states,  5;  foreign 
born,  2. 

Relatives  Blind. — Two  girls  and  one  boy  have  each 
a  blind  sister;  one  boy  has  a  blind  brother;  one  boy  has  a 
blind  brother,  a  mother  blind  in  one  eye,  and  a  maternal 
grandmother  who  lost  her  sight  late  in  life. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  household  for 
the  past  year  has  been  very  good. 

Necrology. — There  has  been  one  death  during  the 
year,  Henry  L,audeman,  aged  19  years,  who  died  at  his 
home  of  consumption. 

Literary  Department. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Kindergarten 6  12  18 

Reading 52  59  11 1 

Writing 24  13  37 

Spelling 63  59  122 

Language 52  32  84 
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Boys. 

Grammar 12 

Rhetoric 

Literature 20 

Latin 

German 

Number 35 

Arithmetic 25 

Algebra 19 

Geometry 7 

Geography 42 

History 64 

Political  Economy 13 

Current  News 52 

Nature  Work 35 

Physiology 17 

Physics 28 

Physical  Geography 10 

Drawing — Modeling 24 

Manual  Training. 

Sloyd 60 

Cane 26 

Broom-making 27 

Carpet-weaving 5 

Beadwork 12 

Crocheting 

Knitting 

Hand-sewing 

Machine-sewing 

Music  Department. 

Piano 23 

Organ 3 

Band 24 

Singing 77 

Harmony      9 

Tuning 11 

Violin    .        2 

Physical  Training. 

Gymnastics 77  68  145 


Girls. 

Total. 

26 

38 

IO 

IO 

20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

32 

67 

26 

51 

19 

8 

15 

44 

86 

36 

100 

13 

52 

19 

54 

25 

42 

28 

5 

15 

5i 

75 

60 

16 

42 

27 

5 

11 

23 

20 

20 

53 

53 

67 

67 

25 

25 

43 

66 

5 

8 

24 

66 

143 

9 

11 

2 
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We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
following  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

To  The  American  Book  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to 
emboss  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 

To  Lee  and  Shepard,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  Lessons 
on  Manners. 

To  Mr.  John  G.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Thompson,  Authors, 
and  The  Morse  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  Fairy 
Tales  and  Fables. 

To  Mr.  William  Young  and  Mr.  George  Rebold  for  giving  a  music 
recital  to  the  school. 

To  the  Chorus  of  the  Grace  Baptist  Temple  for  tickets  to  the 
Oratorio  of  the  Creation. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  National  Export  Exposition,  Philadelphia, 
for  granting  to  our  pupils  free  admittance  to  the  Exposition. 

To  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Pierce,  G.  A.  R.,  for  an  address  to  the  school. 

To  Mr.  Paul  Kreuzpointner  for  a  series  of  talks  on  metals,  and  for 
numerous  objects  and  specimens  illustrative  of  the  talks. 

To  Rev.  Thomas  Burns,  F.  R.  S.  E-,  Chairman  of  the  Royal- Blind 
Asylum,  Edinburgh,  for  an  address  to  the  school. 

To  John  F.  Maher,  Esq.,  for  an  address  to  the  school. 

To  Miss  Myrtie  E.  Furman,  of  Swarthmore  College,  for  an  address 
and  readings  to  the  school. 

To  all  the  railroads  leading  out  of  Philadelphia  whose  directors  have 
generously  continued  to  convey  our  pupils  at  reduced  rates  to  and  from 
their  homes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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LIST    OK    PUPILS 

December  ist,  1899. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOYS. 

Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1739  Achuff,  Robert  L., 1898 

1459  Agnew,  William, 1890 

1576  Ashton,  William, 1892 

1514  Attwood,  Samuel, 1891 

1592  Bennett,  Elmer  C, 1893 

1693  Betullo,  Nicholas, 1896 

1684  Black,  John  M., 1896 

1559  Bloch,  Frederick  J., 1892 

1774  Bolinski,  Victor, 1899 

1778  Britcher,  Charles  W., 1899 

1644  Brown,  Thomas, 1895 

1524  Burt,  Guy, 1891 

1794  Clement,  William  J., 1899 

1727  Conrad,  Elwood  D., 1897 

1577  Currlin,  Willie  A., 1892 

1690  Cronvall,  Charlie, 1896 

15 18  Delfine,  Laborie, 1891 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M., 1889 

1635  Ellis,  Edward  N., 1894 

1668  Eyrick,  Jeremiah 1895 

1763  Faivre,  Frank  E., 1899 

1634  Farquhar,  Edward  H.,    . 1894 

1713  Finnigan,  James, 1897 

1788  Finnigan,  Joseph, 1899 

1596  Francis,  Walter  H., 1893 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav, 1890 

1707  Gillan,  La  Turner  C, 1896 

1748  Gorman,  Joseph 1898 

1567  Govan,  Elwood  M., 1892 

1582  Ham,  George  S., 1893 

1495  Harr,  Milton, 1890 

1735  Heyse,  John  S., 1897 

1701  Hull,  Morris  A., 1896 

1645  Jordan,  John 1895 

1734  Kanne,  Raymond  C,      1897 

1742  Krysmewski,  Frank 1898 

1760  Lasher,  Van  Earle,      1899 

1726  Lingerman,  George  O., 1897 

1730  Maitland,  Rollo  F., 1897 

1599  Maitland,  Webster  F., 1893 
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CouDties. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Cambria. 

Schuylkill. 

Perry. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Warren. 

Philadelphia. 

Bradford. 

Lycoming. 

Berks.       -A 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Montgomer}^. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 


Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1657  Martin,  Albert  F., 1895 

1672  McCall,  Fairman  R., 1895 

1625  Mullaney,  John 1894 

1779  Mnllin,  Daniel  H., 1899 

1791  Oberheim,  Donald  H., 1899 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W., 1893 

1384  Paul,  William  B., 1888 

1695  Quails,  Jesse  L-, 1896 

1776  Ouier,  Charles  O., 1899 

1854  Rain,  James  T., 1895 

1765  Richards,  John  S., 1899 

1702  Roberts,  Thomas  S., 1896 

1792  Robinson,  Howard  J., 1899 

1600  Ruddy,  Charles  P., 1893 

1557  Rupp,  Raymond, 1892 

1733  Sadler.  Frank  S., 1897 

1785  Secondino,  James, 1899 

1764  Schmidhamer,  Joseph, 1899 

1740  Schmidt,  Henry  J.,      1898 

1683  Shinock,  David 1896 

1424  Sheehan,  Joseph,      .    .    .  1889 

1770  Shipley,  Louis  C, 1899 

1563  Slattery,  Alexander  C, 1892 

1663  Spader,  Arthur, 1895 

1728  Stouch,  Chancey  M.,      1897 

1 618  Tucker,  Eugene, 1894 

1708  Wall,  George  C, 1896 

1743  Walters,  Raymond, 1898 

1766  Waters,  William  F., 1899 

1587  Weingard,  Francis  E., 1893 

1631  Williams,  DeWitt  C, 1894 

1584  Worthington,  Henry  W., 1893 

1759  Zerres,  Henry, 1898 

FROM   OTHER   STATES 

Names.  .  Received. 

1783  Buck,  Raymond 1899 

1692  Budd,  Francis  H., 1896 

1398  Collins,  Edward  L., 1888 

1646  Foster,  James  D., 1895 

1493  Fowler,  Joseph  R., 1890 

1722  Hartung,  Herbert,       .    • 1897 

1583  Hyde,  Ernest, 1893 

1679  Ireland,  Joseph  H., 1895 

1768  Irwin,  Norwood  A., 1899 

1775  Jacobson,  Guy  H., 1899 

1718  Monaghan,  Edward, 1897 

1723  Risley,  Elton  F., 1897 

1662  Van  Arsdalen,  James  L., 1895 
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Counties. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Luzerne. 
Schuylkill. 
Clinton. 
Juniata. 
Montgomery. 
Philadelphia. 
Lehigh. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Northampton. 
Lackawanna. 
Luzerne. 
Lebanon. 
Perry 

Lackawanna. 
Blair. 

Lackawanna. 
Philadelphia. 
Lackawanna. 
Delaware. 
Luzerne. 
Susquehanna. 
York. 
Delaware. 
Chester. 
Schuylkill. 
Philadelphia. 
Forest. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Crawford . 


States. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Virginia. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  York. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


GIRLS. 

Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1603  Abbott,  May 1893 

1737  Atkinson,  Jennie      1898 

161 1  Babler,  Barbara  D., 1894 

1630  Bahn,  Nettie  M., 1894 

1595  Bishop,  Rebecca  C., 1893 

1745  Bowers,  Elizabeth  M., 1898 

174 1  Boyle,  Theresa  V., 1898 

1604  Bradley,  Henrietta  E., 1893 

1537  Brady,  Sophia, 1891 

1781  Bridges,  Mary  E., 1899 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F., 1896 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M., 1899 

1749  Campbell,  Ellen  E., 1898 

1550  Carlson,  Ellen  D., 1892 

1655  Carver,  Hallie 1895 

1754  Crossan,  Florence  E., 1898 

1413  Curren,  Mary  E-, 1889 

1627  Dennison,  Mabel  M., 1894 

1612  Eisenmann,  Maria  A 1894. 

1755  Elbelt,  Hettie 1898 

1597  Elliott,  Mary, : 1893 

1581  Ennis,  Annie, 1892 

1522  Fancher,  Lelah  M., 1891 

1617  Freeman,  Emma  M., 1894 

1787  Fuller,  Lydia  M., 1899 

1714  Gaugler,  Lizzie  M., 1897 

1752  Gothart,  Marion  W., 1898 

1757  Grabowski,  Sophia, 1898 

1667  Griffiths,  Annie 1895 

1678  Gunning,  Mary, 1895 

1620  Haines,  Mary  E., 1894 

1761  Halfpenny,  Amy  K., ^99 

172 1  Ham,  Sarah 1897 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella 1890 

1712  Harmony,  Mary  E. 1897 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K., 1891 

1571  Heater,  Minnie  M., 1892 

1675  Ishler,  Gertie  E 1895 

1471  Jones,  Edith  M., 1890 

1777  Jones,  Ethel  E., 1899 

1535  Keebler,  Mary  E., 1891 

1773  Knight,  Carrie  L., 1899 

1705  Kohn,  Marion  C, 1896 

1744  Konzelmann,  Katie 1898 

1605  Landis,  Eva  S., 1893 

1782  Lloyd,  Grace  D., 1899 

1784  Manbeck,  Margaret 1899 

1526  Manning,  Edith  M., 1891 
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Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Cumberland. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Cumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Clinton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Northumberland 

Allegheny. 

Luzerne.  _ 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Northampton 

Lancaster. 

Franklin. 

Lehigh. 

Pike. 

Center. 

Chester. 

Lackawanna. 

Lycoming. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Wayne. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 


Accession 

No.                    Names.                       t                                                Received.  Counties. 

1534     May,  Mabel 1891  Northumberland 

1710     McLaughlin,  Mamie 1896  Philadelphia. 

1682     Miller,  Esther  A.,    . 1896  Philadelphia. 

1328     Moore,  Helen 1887  Philadelphia. 

1402     Naylor,  Elizabeth 1889  Philadelphia. 

1758     Phillips,  Arline 1898  Luzerne. 

1725     Pogue,  Mary      1897  Philadelphia. 

1716     Quirk,  Maggie, 1897  Philadelphia. 

1435     Ratcliff,  Mattie 1889  Schuylkill. 

1786     Rebok,  Mary  E., 1899  Cumberland. 

1724     Roberts,  Miriam  A., 1897  Schuylkill. 

1566     Robinson,  Mary  V., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1676     Shane,  Matilda  F., 1895  Dauphin. 

1769     Shirey,  Ella  M., 1899  Schuylkill. 

1568     Shiisler,  Annie, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1531     Slecta,  Annie, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1694     Smeck,  Ella 1896  Berks. 

1762     Smith,  A.  Lizzie,      1899  Philadelphia. 

1507     Spencer,  Dora, 1891  Philadelphia. 

1642     Starkey,  Nellie, 1895  Bucks. 

1419     Stutz,  Maria 1889  Philadelphia. 

1753     Tener,  Dora  M., .1898  Philadelphia. 

1616     Venie,  Melinda  J., 1894  Chester. 

1780     Wallace,  Julia, 1899  Montgomery. 

*593     Walter,  Rosina, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1629     Ward,  Mary  A., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1771  Wisser,  Ada  V., 1899  Schuylkill. 

1772  Wisser,  Augusta  V., 1899  Schuylkill. 

1789     Winkel,  Edith  M., 1899  Schuylkill. 

1660     Wood,  Daisy  L., 1895  Wayne. 

1674     Wright,  Mary  R., 1895  Philadelphia. 

FROM   OTHER   STATES. 

Names.                                                           Received.  States. 

155 1     Aur,  Emma, 1892  New  Jersey. 

1696     Biddle,  Susannah, 1896  New  Jersey. 

1608     Hauserman,  Lillie  B., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1665     Lewis,  Edna  C, 1895  New  Jersey. 

1602     Robinson,  Ella  V., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1673     Taylor,  Rebecca  E-,    .........  1895  New  Jersey. 

1636     Winfield,  Mary  E.,      1891  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys 86 

Girls 86 

172 

Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys 15  years  and  8  months. 

Girls 15  years  and  9  months. 
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HOME  INMATES. 

Admitted         Received  into 
Names.  as  pupils.  the  Home. 

Boyer,  Emma, 1854  1863 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 1843  185 1 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D. , 1861  1869 


States. 

Pennsylvania. 

China. 

China. 


The  English  Interlining  Braille  Tablet. 


The  Hall  Braillewriter. 
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O    O-h    O    O'H 

,3fa  t^fafa    oj 
<J    CJ    rj    CD   O   rj 

COCOfatOCOfa 


3   3 


O 
O 

fa 
O 

CO 


fa 

3 

•  rH 

fa 

!i 
is 

CO    CD 
fad 

|*S 

P  0 

T3    O 
P+J 

cO    cO 

^   3 
cO  fa 

o;fa 
Qfa 

CD    <" 
fafa 

b  b 

o  o 

fa  «4H 

3    3 

o  o 


<D 

cO  fa 
US 


3°0 
Ih 


CJ 
CD 

"5,  pq 

a 


j;U  J^fafa> 
cd     ■  r^  'O     •     • 

pi  fa  ^,fa  K  ^ 


fa 

,   3 

•IH 
fa 

CD 

fa 

4-» 

fa 

P 

cO 

fa 

a 

3 
P 

fa 
P 
cO 

cO 

CD 

p 

CD 

fa 


3   3   3   3 


fa 
3 

•rH 

fa 

fa 

3 

CO 

fa 

a 
p 
p 

fa 
p 

cO  fa 

2m 

P    CD 

Infa 

3t2 


fa    <D 

4-1    •>-> 

v    cO 

3  -'-' 
h5  CO 


to    CO    CO    to 

3   3   3   3 


fa 
3 

•rH 

r— i 

fa 

CD 

fa 

<+H 

O   .' 
P     • 

o 

-t-> 

CJ 

i3  p 

CO  "»H 

CD    CD 

fafa 

h   3 

££ 

3   3 
O   O 

.,-<  tH 
+->    *-> 

3   P 


co   to 

P   3 


P 
O 

•  rH 

cO 

o 

p 
fa 

fafa 

fafa 
£fa 


C+i 

«— i    <0 
CO    CD 

^pq 


CO 


o 

a 

fa 

3 
pq 

<D 

fa 
+-> 

H3 
P 
CO    u 

3 
QP 

fa  3 

3   H 

cO 


fa 
CD 
3 
CD 
Q* 
O 

•M 

CD 

>> 

O 

P 
.fa 

to  a 

•   r.   co  fa 

.    <L>  fa  CO 

o  m  pq  7^ 

CO  V)  a  u  1> 

■*-•   —  *  '  fa 
cO   P  fa  £ 

£*fac3 

IH   fa 


fa^ 
.   .fa 

6  'fa 
P  .W 
O         cu 

K*      'fa 


o 

'fa 

•    3 
cO 

fa 

•  a 

p 

.« 

fa  p 

3    cO 

fat4H 

w  2 
p 

CD 

fa 

«£fa 

S3 
s  ° 

2Ph 


CO 
O    CD 


fap 


cO 

Q,  cO    CD 

CD    O    > 

C,fa  o 

■    Si  *5    CD    CD 

-S5-2fap 


fa 
P 

f— i 

fa 
CD 

fa 


fa 

a 
p 

p 

fa 

p 

cO 

<4H 

cO 
CD 

P 

CD 

fa 

4-> 

fa 
P 

CO 


fa 
3 


4-1     O 


P     P 


co  -*-> 
•-1   3  fa 

£  fa  2 

«-  ♦*  fa  *J  3 
to   to   S   co  fa 


3  fa 

S  ° 

co  fa    - 

3  o  a   3  fa   3  o 

hCCh  hPhCO 


fa 

§„« 

t4Hfa    W 

cO    3    „, 

yfa  JJ 

Pfa5 

CD    CD    >h 

fafa«o 

+j  +j  ^^ 
Ih  Ih  P 
fafa    ° 

<4H   *4h  -rH 

4-> 

t— i   y—>     r-l 

O    O  fa 

O  o-fa 
fafa  m 

cj  o  a 

CO  cofa 


to 

bo 
3 


.-4 

CJ 


Ih 

CO 


— •  -4   bC  b£i 


o  >>o 


o 

<    cO   CO 

tf  ^  birv>   Urn 

PL,    CD    CD  fa  fa  ^ 

fa*  fa*  «>  °i  2 

33+JT<^ 

r— t     f-H      ^_,        ♦-!     •— ^ 

CO      CO  -r-      CD      O 


<D 


CO 

be 

3 


«  p. 22 

1_J     C\   '-H 


3 

O 

»   "^ 

3.-S 

cj^j  t; 

co   cj   3 


Hfafapau  KcoS 


o 

a, 

cO 
3 
cO 

•rH 
fa 

3' 


3.S 

to  T1 
C0.J2 

3  3 

CO    o 

fafa 


CD 

be 

3 

o 


CD    CD 

Ih 
0 

a 


3 

o 

4-J 

09 

o 


be^ 

3    cO 

fa 


cO    cO    cO    ^ 

pq  pq  pq  pq  ,_}  fc  fa\co 


3    C  ^ 

■   3  cj 
rt   co 


to 

3-° 


cu 


4-> 
•  rH 

(J 

•a  fa 

to  M 

,rt    CO 


CO 


cd 


to 

be 

3 


CC 


fa 

fa^beovn1 
£co- 


<D 


^.spa|  a^^  ^^.s.s 

Jrt^CD3fafiJr3COC0fa 


3 

to  fa 


CO 


3 
CO 
fa 
00 


CO  O 

F  fa  cj 


CO    iD 


to 

CO 

to 

a 

rt  fa  o  , 

M  fa  fa  3 
Ih  cO  O  O 
<<JUU 


>h    r>  .3 
r\     *h     . 


Ih 
O 


Ih 
Ih 
CD 

O   2  fa  '^  T3 

fa    O  >— (    H- 1    l-H 


cO 


to 


"a-^afa  fifafa^  ^.fafaracn  co  cofa  a  a  3 
i  O  «J  rt  ta  «  «s  "S  J2  «  fa  .tJ  <u » _g  ^  3  M*  rt  o 

2pqr5copq^;fauOcofafaCJ^;<1<10co>fa 


CD    OJ 

fa  s 
fa  p 

►>    CD 
flj    ^" 

S  s 

cO  •E|'u 
o 


o 

CJ 


2  co 


r^  CO 

fa  a 

to   cj  cO 

cO 

co 

a  a  3 

CO    CD    o 

fafafa 


Ih 

CO 


CD 

Pp3 

fa  rt  2 
°  be^  - 

cO-P^  V   to 

co  _p  3 

g   3    3   „ 

CO    .^H    .^    .rH    .rH       (-1       CD    h>" 


P^ 

0,-lH 
H      rl 

co  a 

2  o 

to   co 
to  to 


rH      CO      CD 

3^  S 

rrt      CO    « 

2    CO 

1 1 


<D 


fa 

Ih 

o 

CD 


cO 

.2 
o 

Ih 

CO 

u 


•h 
Ih 
CD 

H 

cO 

a 

o 


cfl     fa 


O    CO 

Ih   .rH   r— I 

Ofar^ 


3 

o 

be 

CD 


zooo 


3 
cO 

> 

r— ) 

>1 
co 

3 
3 
CD 

fa 


o 

Ih  CD 

CO  CD 

^*  co 

_n  ^ 

fa  3 

3  3 

O  CD 

coH 


CO 

cO 
X 
CD 

fa 


3 

o 
S3  "I 

3  "-' 

3  fa 

be  co 

Ih     CO 


£ 

•  rH 

.2  •'S 

&c  be" 

rH    -rH  "^  Qi 

•^  co  3  J, 

01  co  r 

CD  fa  f>> 


w      rH      w      IV   -rH      K-l 


AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  j  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi         jklm 

•  •  •••  •••••  ••••        •      •  «• 

•        ••        •••        •••••  •••• 

•  •  •      •         •      • 

nopqrstuvwxyz 

•      •         •••••••••         •  ••  ••• 

•  ••  •  •••••••• 

•  •  ••  •  ••••         ••••  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   ( .  .  )  • 

MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 


-  (  ) 


•  •  •  • 


<  1 


•  •  •         •  •         • 

•  •  ••  ••••  •••• 

The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occux 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;   thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERAL. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign  J      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•         •         •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


I        .  46       •      •  •  235 
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INITIAL   LETTERS  USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know   like    my 

•  •    ••    ••    ••    •    ••    •    •    •• 

•  ••    •    •     ••    ••    •    ••    • 

•  •  •    •    •    • 

not    quite  right  should  the  under  very  will      you 

•••••         •  •         •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  ;  e.  g.   •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 

'know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 

OTHER   CHARACTERS  USED   AS   WORD   AND    PART  WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en        er       for       in       ing 

•••••  •••  •• 

••  •  ••••  ••  • 

•  •  •        ••         •  •  •         ••         •  •• 

is         of        on       or       ou       ow       st       %£      tion     ^ic°hr 

•  •  •        ••        •  ••  •  •        ••        •• 

••  ••  •  ••  ••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •  ••  •  •  ••• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3.  5)  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  thev 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


(::) 


The  letter  x  (  •  •   J    when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 


The  letter  d  followed  by   a  period         •  is   used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 


•  •       •  •  •  •    • 

•  •  •  •       • 

•    •  •  •  • 


£2375 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    (  ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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•         T3 


•      <U 


O 


•  •  • 


tuo 


s  : 


n 


Cfl 


•  •         £ 


£ 

< 

— 

a; 

K^ 

z 

o 

c 

u 

o 

— 

£ 

o 

-^ 

z 

HH 

t-H 

Si 

o 

£ 

£ 

to 

o 

w 

kl 

a 

'3 

- 

■^ 

s 

««5 

K 

c 

« 

4) 

•  •  •    o 

•   a    #     * 


•  •       = 


o 


•  •  • 


•  —    •  •  • 

F— I  ^j 

kl 

fcx> 


O     •  • 


0) 


ON 


•    •    • 


•     •     •  • 


•    •    • 


a, 


U 


•  •  • 


•  •         • 


EO 

3    .      . 


•  s :  . 


o 


as 


H 


•  •  • 

.*  •  •  * 


to 

•  •  • 


V 


kl 


S 


•     X 


•  • 


•  •  • 


•  X 


a 


tfl 

•         C 


.2     *  *        •" 

•       X. 


a 

•      •    o 


•       t3 


•  •  • 


•       o 


•       o 


•       •    •- 


•     •  a, 


•   - 

V 


•         •      c/3 


T3  • 


s  : 


• 

3 
O 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

kl 

• 
• 

• 

c_ 

• 

• 

• 

in 

ki 
U 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

4-1 

3 

b/> 

• 

•  • 
• 

o 

• 

.5 

• 

• 

•  f 

_ 

> 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  t 

cu 

• 

• 

rt 

•   X 

•  '5 


•      4J 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC   ALPHABET. 
C  D  E  F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 

Octave  signs, 
Fingering  signs, 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  4 


•  l 


•  4 

•  5 


•  1 

•  2 


•  4 

•  5 

•  6 


•  1 

•  2 

•  3 


•  5 


4 

•  2 


•  4 

•  6 


•  1 

•  3 


•  5 

•  6 


•  6 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


w  or  M         Mm. 


# 


or 


or 


2d 


3d 


•  • 


4th         5th 


6th 


slur 


repeat 

2*  •  ". 
3*  *6 


in  accord 
with 


staccato 

2* 
3*  «6 


turn 


1 


7th         8th 


dot 


3* 


double  bar       double  bar        pause 
with  repeat 


grace 
note 


double  dot 


3*     3* 

right  hand 
m.  d. 


trill 


left  hand 
m.  g. 


Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign   (     •  J. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


5.          + 

• 
• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

() 

•  • 
• 
• 

± 

• 
• 
• 

:  (ratio.) 

2»  »5      — 

• 
• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

{} 

•  • 
• 
• 

+ 

•  • 

•  • 

/ 

4. 

X 
6* 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  •* 

• 

•  • 

[] 

•  1 
6* 

fraction. 

•  • 
• 
• 

index. 

2*  •;. 

3.  .6 

• 

•  • 
• 

• 
•  • 
• 

V~ 

• 

• 
•  • 

> 

•  • 

• 

• 

%> 

2*   »5     2*   •  5 

= 

•  2 
6* 

exponent. 

• 
• 
•  • 

< 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

(when  alone) 
varies  as. 

4* 

over 
•  8 

5* 
•  3 

prime, 
sub-literal. 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

factorial. 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

(when  alone) 
infinity. 

The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  •    • 

separating   the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.,   6^,      •    •  • 

•  •  •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 

But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede 
each  number;  e.  g.,  6^, 


•  • 


RUI.ES. 

I.  The  exponent  sign    /       #6  j     precedes    literal,    numero-literal,    negative, 

fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell  "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub-exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  A 
read  prime,  second,  third, etc.;  sub  prime,  sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3  •      / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  coefficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-     s  •••••  ••  ••  •• 

fore  the  radical ;  e.g.,    \f   -^2   i     y 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 


In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 
comma  I  I. 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed  in  parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 


Peri°dC..6)- 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


4  a  x 

3y 


•  •  •        •     •  •  • 

••  •••••• 

•••        •  •••        •• 


•     •  •  •     •     •  • 

•  •     •  • 

•     ••        •     ••        •• 


m  -f  1 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •       • 


•    •       •  • 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX. 


x  +  y 

6  +  x: 


•  ••  ••  •••••  •  ••• 

••••••  •  ••  •••••  • 

••••  •  •••••  ••••  ••• 


Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


\f  3+  V  5       V  *  +  y 


•  ••••  ••••  •  ••  •• 

•         ••         •  ••         •••         •         •••         • 

•         •  •••  •  •••  •  •• 


•  •••         •         ••• 

•     •  •  •         •         •  • 


Rule  VII.                    ^V     4 

•••••            •               ••          •••••               • 

•       •                   ••            ••••       •       •••••            •• 

•••            •••               ••••            ••               • 

EXAMPLES. 
x2  —  6  x     -f     8     =     0     . 
•          ••                   ••••                   ••                           •• 

2(x       I    )    (    X       2)=       °       • 

•     •              ••                         •••              ••                         ••• 

Fraction         I        over            y       -f-       fraction             1        over 
•                  •••               •                    •                  ••• 

•                                •       •                                • 

••••               •                           •••• 

•  • 

•     • 
•  •         •  « 
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Text-Books  and   English   Literature  in  American   Braille. 


(Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  seven  years.) 

April  I,   1900. 


READING.  Vols 

Alphabet  Sheets 

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet) 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer 1 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K) 2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59)  .    .  1 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader I 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer       I 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader I 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 2 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader 3 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips 

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer) 1 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader      ...  1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader r;  1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections) 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 2 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals) 2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke) I 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 

Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 

Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Fables  (Thompson) 1 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected) 1 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales 1 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 
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Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections) i 

The  Fir  Tree. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

Little  Thumbelina. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Money  Box. 

The  Old  House. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)      

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children 2 

Vol.  I. 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Sick  Child  (Wiltse's  "  Morning  Talks  "). 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Roses  " 

A  Jewish  Legend  "  "  " 

Ladders  to  Heaven  ;  a  Legend  (Mrs.  Ewing). 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (Mrs.  Hemans). 
Vol.  II. 

The  Story  of  Moufflou  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

Mrs.  Chinchilla  "  "       -" 

Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul  (from  St.  Nicholas). 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  The  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet)     .... 

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet) 

Little  George  Washington  (pamphlet) 

Dicky  (pamphlet) 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  (Baldwin) 2 

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin)  .... 
Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt)    .... 

Colonial  Stories  (Pratt)      

The  Niebelungen  Lied  (Pratt)  .  .  . 
Stories  of  Australasia  (Pratt)  .... 
Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt)  .  . 
Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks) 

Five  Popular  Tales 

Folk  Stories      

Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Cinderella. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves, 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 1 

The  Three  Sisters,    1 
Prince  Ahmed,  J 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) I 
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Nos.  19  and  20. 
No.  21  (Part) 
Nos.  22  and  23. 


Vols. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott) 1 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) , 1 

Riverside  Literature  Series : 

No.  1.    Evangeline,  \ 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I    ^onglellowJ     •    ■      I 

No.  4.    Snowbound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and 

Other  Poems  (Whittier) 1 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Queen  Christina. 

Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)    ....      2 

Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 

Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne) 2 

Circe's  Palace. 
The  Pomegranate  Seeds. 
The  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Minotaur. 
The  Pygmies. 
The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 
Little  Daffydowndilly.  > 

Little  Annie's  Ramble. 
The  Snow  Image. 
A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 
David  Swan. 
The  Three-fold  Destiny. 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems  (Lowell)        1 
My  Hunt  After  the  Captain,  and  Other  Papers  ( Holmes)    1 
A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 
How  I  Killed  a  Bear. 
Lost  in  the  Woods. 
Camping  Out. 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Associated  Poems  (Whittier)  1 
Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring  Out(Edgeworth)  1 
Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems  (Bryant)  ...  I 
A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  .  .  1 
A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose  ...  1 
Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.): 

Ivanhoe  (Scott) 3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet) 


No.  29. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


30. 

3*- 

37. 


No. 

41. 

No. 

44- 

No. 

54- 

No. 

70. 

No. 

7i. 
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Vols. 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 
Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington 
Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth, 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  ...       

Silas  Marner  (Eliot) 

Essay  on  Milton  (Macaulay) 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith) 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I.  &  II.) 

Longman's  English  Classics : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text) 

Select  Poems  : 

Whittier 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

Bryant , 

Holmes 

Burns 

The  Carys  (pamphlet) 

Havergal 

Wordsworth  , 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow)  . 

The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 

Morituri  Salutamus. 

KeVamos. 

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)      i 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ( Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) i 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope) I 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) I 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

Oenone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

Ulysses  and  The  Lotus-Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  .    .    .    . 

Lucretius  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  .    , 

The  Princess  (Tennyson)  (unfinished) 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson) I 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson)  2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  ....      1 

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton)  1 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Virginia  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (Macaulay) 1 

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet)      

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pamphlet)  . 

Miscellaneous   Select  Poems  (leaflets) 

Miscellaneous  Poems 3 
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Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May  (E.  B.  Browning)   (pamphlet)  .    . 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  B.  B.  Browning  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet)    . 

Selections  from  Kipling  (pamphlet) 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bui wer) 

Richelieu  (Bulwer)      

Ingomar  (Lovell) 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation) 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Twelfth  Night 

Hamlet , . 

The  Tempest 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 


A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 


Macbeth 

King  Lear 

Julius  Caesar 

King  John 

Richard  III 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Tempest  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet)    .    .    . 
The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet) 
English  Literature  (Merkeley)    ........... 

Pictures  from  English  Literature  (Hamlin) 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study )     rr>        -,       ,.,  ...  >. 

J  >    (Brander  Matthews) 

of  American  Literature,        >  p 

Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser) 

Sketches   of   Representative   Authors    (Blaisdell)    from    "Outline 

Studies  of  English  Classics"   • 

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays 

Love. 

Friendship. 

Nature. 

Self  Reliance. 

Representative  Men  (Emerson)      I 

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays I 

The  Influence  of  Character. 

Work. 

Courage. 

Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon 1 

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation) I 

Euthyphro,  Apology,  Phaedo,  Crito. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray) i 
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English  Humorists  (Thackeray) 2 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll) 1 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) 1 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  I)  .    .    .  1 
Pickwick  Papers,                       ] 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  |  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  II)     .    .    .  1 
Nicholas  Nickleby,           ) 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens) 1 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)       1 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin)        1 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin) 1 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett) 2 

Our  Field  (Ewing)  (pamphlet)  

The  Trinity  Flower  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) .    . 

So-So  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) ,    .    .    . 

The  Happy  Family  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing) 1 

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  -» 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  J 

Melchior's  Dream  (Ewing) 1 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing) 1 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing) 1 

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida) 1 

The  Child  of  Urbino         "        1 

A  Dog  of  Flanders  "         1 

Onawandah  (Alcott) r 

Bright  Boys  (Reddall) 1 

Eye  Spy  (Gibson)       .    .    .    .  ' 1 

The  Mouse  and  The  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain) 2 

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene) 1 

About  Old  Story  Tellers  (Mitchell) 1 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (E.  E.  Hale) I 

A  Night  in  a  Workhouse  (Greenwood)  (pamphlet) 

My  Chateaux  (Curtis)  ^ 

The  Grammar  of  Life  (Taylor)    f  (pamphlet) 

George  Eliot's  Tito  in  "  Romola  "  (Hillis)  (pamphlet) 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    ^ 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  J       l 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation 2 

Vol.  I.     Patriotic.         Vol.  II.     Miscellaneous. 

Keenan's  Charge  (leaflet) 

Lincoln  Day  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

The  Hayne — Webster  Debate  . 

Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation     1 
The  Petrified  Fern  "  "        "       "         "         "  "  1 

The  Legend  Beautiful   "  "        "        "         "         "  "  I 

Rienzi's  Address  "  "        "        "         "         "  "  1 
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Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Win.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Enthusiasm  \ 

Help  Yourself  Society        >  (Marden) »    .      1 

Medicine  for  the  Mind       ) 
Education  Under  Difficulties 


J  (Marden) 


Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art 

Doing  Everything  to  a  Finish  J  (Marden) x 

Character  Building  J 

"First!"— A  Talk  with  Boys  (Drummond)  (pamphlet 

Parable  of  the  Water-Tank  (Bellamy)  (pamphlet) 

The  Oiled  Feather  (pamphlet) 

A  Message  to  Garcia  (Elbert  Hubbard)  (pamphlet) 

The  Voice  of  Nature  ( Barlow)    ....        1 

Book  of  Behavior 1 

Lessons  on  Manners  (Wiggin) 1 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall) 1 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal) 1 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet) 

Scripture  Lessons  for  Little  Children  (pamphlet) 

Ninety  Bible  Stories  (Poulssen) I 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (Schaeffer) 1 

The  Book  of  Esther    .    .    .    .    , 

The  Four  Gospels 4 

Promise,  Prayer,  and  Praise 1 

Catholic  Catechism 1 

Devotions  for  Mass  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading  T 

No.  1.    A  Book  of  Stories 1 

Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "  Pat "  Wore  the  V.  C. 
•     The  Extra  Freight. 
A  Boy  in  Gray. 
In  the  School-house  Loft. 

No.  2.     Glimpses  of  Europe , 1 

London. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scenes  in  Holland. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris. 

Toledo  and  Cordova. 

The  Venetian  Gondola. 

A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Alpine  Village  Life. 

Down  the  Moselle. 

Sweden. 

Life  in  Norway. 
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No.  3.     The  American  Tropics I 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes. 

Carnival  in  Lima. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

South  American  Games. 

A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 
No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient      1 

In  Chinese  Streets. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin. 

Corea  and  Its  Army. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party. 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 

A  Japanese  House. 

Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

A  Morning  in  Benares. 

The  Fire-worshippers. 

Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 
No.  5.     Old  Ocean 1 

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Siwo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariners'  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 
No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea 1 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordfish. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 

Catching  Sharks. 

The  Sturgeon. 

The  Giant  of  Creation. 

Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

A  Baby  in  Furs. 

Where  Sponges  Grow. 
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No.  7.     Bits  of  Bird  Life 1 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree. 

An  Oriole's  Nest. 

Crow  Ways. 

A  Family  History. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 

Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Widow's  Mites. 

Owls  and  Their  Uses. 

No.  8.     Our  Little    Neighbors , 1 

The   Black  Sentinel. 

Bee-keeping. 

Makers  of  Silk. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

"Chameleon"  Lizards. 

My  Little  Tenants. 

My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 
No.  9.     At  Home  in  the  Forest , 1 

Tame  Elephants  in  India. 

A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 

Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 

Some  Australian  Animals. 

A  Queer  Little  Animal. 

Little  Lumbermen. 

Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 

Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 

The  Arctic  Wolverine. 

The  Jungle  Book  (Rudyard  Kipling)  (pamphlets) 

Mowgli's  Brothers. 
Kaa's  Hunting. 
"Tiger!     Tiger!" 
The  White  Seal. 
"  Rikki— tikki  -tavi." 
Toomai  of  the  Elephants. 
Her  Majesty's  Servants. 

From  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known  ( Ernest  Seton  Thompson)  (pamphlets). 
Lobo. 
Redruff. 
Raggylug. 
Vixen. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot)  .    • 2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase) 1 
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The  Bird  on  its  Journey  (Harraden)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby) I 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews)      I 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews) i 

HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,   AND    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet) 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet) 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)      i 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving)       1 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith) 1 

^Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea)     .    .    .      1 
The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  \ 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  >• 1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ",)    ) 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske  ) 1 

George  Washington  (Scudder) 2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett) 1 

*Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton) 1 

American  History  Stories  (Mara  L.  Pratt) 4 

Historical  Tales  ( Morris) 3 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 

A  Gallant  Defense. 

The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Stealing  a  Locomotive. 

On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 

The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 

How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 

The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  British  at  New  York. 

The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 
Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  The  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 

The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 

Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt) 2 

Washington. 

Daniel  Boone. 

George  Rogers  Clarke. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton. 

Bennington. 

King's  Mountain. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 

Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 

*  "Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ) 
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The  Cruise  of  the  "Wasp". 

The  "General  Armstrong"  Privateer. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right  of  Private  Petition. 

Francis  Parkman. 

Remember  the  Alamo. 

Hampton  Roads. 

The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg. 

Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram  "Albemarle". 

Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Lincoln. 

About  the  Navy,    (Park  Benjamin)  (from  the  "Independent"  with 

special  introduction  by  the  author) i 

"  Quick  Fires,"  and  "Lead  Squirts  ". 

American  Armor — Hard  Steel  and  Cornstalks. 

The  Captain  of  a  Warship. 

"  Jacky  "  as  He  Was  and  Is. 

Why  "Jack"  Shoots  to  Hit. 

"  Jacky's  "  Career. 

The  Causes  of  a  Great  Defeat. 

A  Study  of  the  Modern  Battleship  (Rupert  Hughes)   (pamphlet)  .    . 

Our  American  Neighbors      

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  La  Salle  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  Western  Adventure  (Boone) I 

Stories  of  Missouri  (Musick) I 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors  (Macomber) I 

A  History  of  England  (  Montgomery) , 3 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)      1 

Elizabeth  (Green) 1 

Puritan  England  (Green) 

Stories  from  English  History  (Blaisdell) 2 

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery) 2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis) 2 

Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  (Griffis) 2 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson)      2 

A  Short  History  of  Spain  (Mary  Piatt  Parmele) 1 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  (Prescott)  (Abridged) 2 

Mahomet  and  His  Successors  (Irving) 2 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton)     , 5 

Meyers's  General  History  (In  Preparation) 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) 1 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay) I 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 
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Vols. 

Peter  the  Great  (Motley) I 

David  Livingstone  (Hillis)  (pamphlet) .    . 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle) ....       2 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives        1 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton) 1 

Tales  from  Scott — Ivanhoe  (Sullivan) 1 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) 1 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of    Randolph    Earl    of    Murray,    and   the   Death    of 
Robert  Bruce. 
Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selections)       1 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge) 3 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 
Leo  the  Slave. 
The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 
Vol.  III.  Heroes  of  the  Plague. 

The  Petitioners  for  Pardon. 
The  Chief  of  the  Averni. 

Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature  (pamphlets) 

Peter  Cooper, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
Daniel  Webster, 
George  Stephenson, 
EH  Whitney, 
Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Cyrus  W.  Field, 
James  Watt, 
Israel  Putnam. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells) ...       1 

Civil  Government  (Fiske) 2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford) 1 

The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole)      2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    .    . 

The  Young  American 2 

Political  Economy  (Thompson) 1 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished) 

LANGUAGE. 

Our  Language  :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (South worth  &  Goddard) 1 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox:  Heath) 3 
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Vols. 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood) i 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet) 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell) 3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet) 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung) ,    .      3 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) .    . 

Chapter  V.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

New  Word  Analysis  (Swinton) 2 

On  the  Study  of  Words  (Trench) 2 

Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet) 

Words  and  Phrases  from  Lamb's,   "  The  Tempest  "   (pamphlet)     .    . 

"  As  you  Like  It "  (pamphlet)   .    . 

11  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
(pamphlet) 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  .    .    . 
(pamphlet) 

"     The  Second  "Heart  of  Oak  Book"  (pamphlet) 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections) 1 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV.)  (A.  &G.) 1 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.) 1 

Selection  from  Ovid  (500  lines)  (pamphlet)    .    .        

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet).  .    . 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book ....  4 

English — Greek  Vocabulary 1 

Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin)   (in  press) 5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis 2 

Homer's  Iliad.     Books  I— III  (Keep) 1 

Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Seymour) 2 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  in  German  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Seriesi)  1 

Das  Kalte  Herz  (Hauff)   (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  ...  1 

Die  Geschichte  von  der  schonen  Melusine  (Diethoff) 1 

Die  Geschichte  von  Khalif  Storch  (Hauff )      1 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems 1 

Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  (Scheffel) 1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth) 1 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "  A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  "  (abridged  from  Went- 
worth)       1 

Arithmetic  by  Grades  (J.  T.  Prince)  abridged  (Books  III — V)     .   .    . 

The  Werner  Arithmetic  (F.  H.  Hall)  (unfinished) 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "A  School  Algebra"  (Wentworth) 

Definitions  to  Wentworth 's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)      .    . 

Captions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  three  books) 1 

Figures     "  ■■  "  (first  book)  (pamphlet) 
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SCIENCE. 

Science  Primer  Series  :  Vol*. 

Introductory I 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic 2 

Geology      „ ,    .  2 

Geological  Story  (Dana) 1 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler) 2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd) 1 

The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography,  Part  1  (Tarbell) 3 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye) I 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) 1 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene) 2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage) 3 

Questions  in  Popular  Physics  (pamphlet) ,    . 

Comprehensive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  (Cutter)     ...  2 

Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln) 1 

The  Human  Body  (Martin) 3 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 1 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  ( Dr.  Wilson) 1 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young) 2 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation  (Fairchild) 3 

Ethics  (Dewey) .  1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Every-Day  Business  (Emery) 1 

The  American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) I 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson) 2 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  (pamphlet)  .    .    . 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet) 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet) 

Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in  \ 
use  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind      J    '  ' 

Easy   Popular  Sight-Singing   Manual   (Zobanaky)    (pamphlets) 

(unfinished) 

Easy  Popular  Sight-Singing  Manual,  Staff  Notation  (Zobanaky)     .    .      1 

Choral  Companion  (Zobanaky)  (pamphlet) 

Etudes  enfantines  pour  piano,  op.  37  (Lemoine)  (pamphlet)    .... 

Musical  History  (Macy) 

Don't 

A  Primary  Speller 1 

An  Advanced  Speller , 1 

Spelling  Exercises — Michigan's  800  Words,  Homonyms,  and  Sent- 
ences  

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) 1 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1896  (pamphlet) 
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Volt. 

An  Almanac  for  1897  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1898  (pamphlet) 

Maps  of 

Spain  and  Her  Atlantic  Possessions  in  1898. 

Cuba  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Havana  Harbor. 

Santiago  Harbor. 

San  Juan  Harbor. 

Manila  Harbor. 

Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alaska,  Showing  Klondike  Gold  Fields. 

The  World — Mercator's  Projection. 

Field  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War. 

Korea. 

The  Proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Boston  and  Vicinity  in  1775. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Cuban  Flag. 

Relief  and  Drainage  of  Africa. 

Political  Divisions  of  Africa. 

The  Transvaal  and  Neighboring  States. 

Set  of  Working  Drawings  for  Sloyd  Classes. 

List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet)  . 

NOTE. — The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888 — abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,.  Mass.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  in  Lansing,  Mich. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Institution  having  left  its  old  site  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets,  is  now  located  at  Sixty-third  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  state  aid.  It  is  supported  chiefly 
by  bequests  and  the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  declines 
to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  himself, 
or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing  ;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  any  one.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach  ;  and, 
to  further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his 
housemother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 
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The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught  there, 
such  as  current  events,  typewriting,  manual  training, 
industrial  and  household  pursuits,  also  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  and  piano-forte  tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon 
these  exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Report 


OF  THE 


MANAGERS 


OF   THE 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Presented  to  the  Association 


At  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  20,  1900. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

F    McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers, 

21  north  sixth  street. 

1901 . 


Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting 

of  the  Association. 


At  the  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  held  on  Thursday,  December 
20th,  1900,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  there  were  present  Messrs. 
Cadwalader,  Zantzinger,  Elwyn,  Drayton,  Martin,  Judson, 
Price,  and  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Elwyn  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  Price  was 
elected  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the  Principal 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  Inspection  were  pre- 
sented and  referred  to  the  incoming  Board  of  Managers  to 
publish  such  portions  of  them  as  might  be  considered 
desirable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cadwalader,  the  Secretary  was 
unanimously  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  on  behalf  of  the 
members  present  for  the  persons  nominated.  The  Secre- 
tary reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed,  and 
the  Chairman  declared  the  following  named  persons  duly 
elected  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 

His  Excellency,  Governor  WILLIAM  A.  STONE. 


President : 

JOHN  CADWALADER.         (1870)* 


Vice-Presidents 


JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT.  (1878) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON.  (1882) 


Recording  Secretary  : 
ELI  KIRK  PRICE.     (1897) 


Treasurer : 
WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.     (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.      (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon : 
HENRY   R.  WHARTON,  M.  D        1900) 


Managers : 

Robert  Patterson,  (x853)  James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,(  1894) 

Alfred  L-  Elwyn,                    (1884)  Louis  A.  Biddle,  (1896) 

J.  Willis  Martin,                      (1890)  Oliver  B.  Judson,  (1897) 

Thomas  Robins,                       (^o)  Francis  F.  Kane,  (1899) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.,(  1890)  John  S.  Newbold,  (1899) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,                  (^o)  J.  Alison  Scott,  M.  D.  (1900) 
Owen  Wister,                            (1891) 


♦First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 
J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

ROBERT  PATTERSON,  LOUIS  A.  BIDDLE, 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD. 


Instruction  : 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  OWEN  WISTER, 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

THOMAS  ROBINS,  FRANCIS  F.  KANE. 


Household : 
ERNEST  ZANTZINGER,  EDWARD  COLES, 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D.,     OLIVER  B.  JUDSON. 


Admission  and  Discharge : 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  OLIVER  B.  JUDSON, 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD. 


Ladies'    Visiting  Committee  : 
MRS.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  MRS.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH, 

MRS.  ELLISTON  J.  MORRIS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 

EDWARD  E-  ALLEN. 


Prefect : 

JAMES  B.  THOMPSON. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors  : 

LOUIS  J.  PALMER.  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 
Mary  Quinn,  Janet  G.  Paterson, 

Amelia  Sanford,  Eeeen  U.  Hammond, 

Gertrude  E-  Bingham,  Sophia  E.  Glover, 

Elsie  G.  Howard,  Gay  H.  Renshaw, 

Charles  E.  Janvrin,  Cora  C.  Myers, 

Laborio  Delphine. 
Kinder  gar  tner : 
Carolina  L.  Barber. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Stenographer.     Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants: 
Henry  Hahn,    Violin.  » 

Mme-  Emma  Suelke,    Voice. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Julius  Keller,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibel,  Piano  and  Voice. 
Mary  B.  Wilkins,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Redder. 
Robert   St.   Clair,   Supervisor. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND   WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Ernest  S.  Lindblad,  Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom  and  Mattress-work. 

Millard  F.  Hardman,  Carpet  and  Broom-work. 
Jacob  Bausch,   Cane-seating : 
Eliza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  and  Bead-work. 
Edith  M.  Manning,  Sewing. 

Hannah  Hogg,  Cane-seating. 

PRINTING    OFFICE. 

Frank  C.  Bryan,  Stereotyper  and  Printer. 

Sadie  Sterling,  Printer,  Proof  Reader  and  Librarian. 
L.  Elsinore  Jarvis,  Proof  Reader. 

Jessie  D.  Gutzlaff,  Proof  Reader. 

Matron : 

ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER. 


Housemothers  : 
S.  Isabel  Hulsart,  Lottie  A.  Howe, 

Edith  M.  Sumption,  Laura  R.  Stockton, 

Anna  H.  Stockton,  Grace  K.  Chance, 

Nana  V.  Smith,  Mary  E.  Frink. 


Attending  Physicians : 

J.  Gurney  Taylor,  M.  D.,  J.  Norman  Henry,  M.  D., 

George  C  Harlan,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist. 


Sixty-eighth    Annual    Report    of    the    Board    of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

the   State  Board  of  Public  Charities 

and    the    Legislature. 


The  results  of  the  year  have  demonstrated  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  blind  to  environment. 

The  facilities  now  offered  at  the  Institution  are 
probably  superior  to  those  of  any  school  for  this  class  of. 
pupils  in  the  Country  and  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  location  is  healthful,  with  abundance  of  pure  air 
and  sunshine,  affording  the  advantages  of  life  in  the 
country  with  the  convenience  incident  to  easy  access  to  a 
large  city.  The  buildings  are  new  and  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  construction,  artistic  in  form  and 
thoroughly  adapted  in  every  detail  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed.  The  ground  occupied  is  ample 
to  afford  proper  curtilage  to  adorn  the  structures  and 
furnish  a  play-ground,  with  walks  and  gardens. 

The  advisability  of  commencing  the  special  education  of 
the  blind  in  early  infancy  with  a  view  of  so  co-ordinating 
the  faculties  as  to  imbue  the  pupils  with  self-reliance 
and  power  to  cope  with  the  duties  of  life,  has  received 
marked  support  in  the  encouraging  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten, a  household  in  itself,  in  a  separate  building 
under  the  charge  of  a  housemother  with  proper  attendants 
and  teachers,  where  instruction  is  imbibed  in  a  healthy, 
happy,  natural  child  life.  As  these  infants  advance  in 
knowledge,  they  are  absorbed  into  the  school,  where  the 
cottage  system  is  employed,  the  boys  being  separated  from 
the  girls,  those  of  about  the  same  age  forming  families 
under  the  charge  of  a  housemother,  the  whole  arranged 
so  that  the  homes  and  class-rooms  are  under  one  roof, 
with  complete  separation,  yet  affording  sheltered  passage 
in  times  of  storm  and  severe  weather. 


While  the  surrounding  country  affords  ample  scope  for 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  cloistered  quadrangles  give 
abundant  space  for  walking  in  periods  of  storm,  and  a 
thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium,  furnished  with  the  most 
approved  apparatus  and  containing  a  running-track,  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  students,  and  ample 
lavatories  and  bathing  facilities  have  encouraged  a  spirit 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

Large  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  library,  which 
now  contains  a  well  selected  assortment  of  embossed  books 
upon  diversified  topics  of  science  and  literature,  printed 
for  the  blind,  which  is  ever  being  increased  by  valuable 
additions  made  from  the  presses  in  the  printing  office  of 
the  school. 

Most  of  the  officers  and  instructors  reside  with  the 
scholars  and  an  active  social  life  has  been  developed,  which 
is  growing  into  a  school  spirit,  an  esprit  de  corps, 
beneficial  alike  to  the  school  and  pupils. 

No  sleeping  apartments  are  above  the  second  floor,  thus 
insuring  safe  and  convenient  exit  in  the  event  of  fire. 

Ample  parlors,  sitting-rooms  and  play-rooms  are 
provided,  restricting  the  use  of  school-rooms  to  their 
legitimate  purposes,  and  offering  change  of  scene  for  the 
occupants. 

A  completely  equipped  hospital,  including  an  isolated 
building  for  contagious  diseases,  is  a  part  of  the  plant,  it 
is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  however,  which  contributes 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  satisfaction  with  the  improved 
conditions,  that  this  portion  of  the  building  has  been  little 
required.  A  thoroughly  furnished  physician's  room,  a 
dentist's  office  and  a  dispensary  with  all  the  necessary 
adjuncts  add  to  the  material  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
pupils. 

The  encouragement  of  games,  skating  and  dancing, 
which  the  enlarged  facilities  afford,  has  contributed  to  the 
general  development  of  those  who  participate,  and  the 
competitive  debates,  especially  with  visiting  teams, 
increases  confidence  and  develops  alertness ;  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  give  encouragement  to  all  things 


that  diversify  the  interests  of  the  blind  and  to  afford  equal 
facilities  for  instruction  in  manual  training,  music  and 
literature. 

The  shops  and  work-rooms  and  the  piano  and  music 
reading  rooms  are  equipped  with  the  same  completeness 
for  their  uses  as  the  school-rooms,  and,  while  the  library  is 
connected  with  the  reading  rooms  with  desk  accommoda- 
tions for  each  pupil,  there  is  a  centrally  located  museum 
for  objects  of  interest,  and  the  piano  rooms  and  music 
reading  rooms  are  equally  accessible  to  the  music  library. 

The  course  of  instruction  contemplates  occupation 
of  the  student.  It  is  so  regulated  as  to  afford  frequent 
periods  of  recreation  and  ample  time  for  rest  and 
recuperation,  adapted  to  growing  bodies  and  minds,  but 
administered  with  an  absence  of  intimation  of  a  necessity 
for  a  standard  less  exacting  than  in  the  case  of  seeing 
pupils. 

An  exhibit  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  representing 
the  plant  and  system  employed  at  the  school  as  fully  as 
the  space  allotted  by  the  educational  department  of  the 
exhibition  would  allow,  which  received  an  award  of  a  gold 
medal. 

The  instruction  imparted  in  this  school  is  especially 
directed  toward  qualifying  the  blind  to  take  their  places 
in  the  world,  equipped  to  share  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  and  to  eliminate  all  feeling  and  necessity 
of  dependence.  In  so  far  as  they  are  deficient  by  reason  of 
their  peculiar  deprivation,  it  is  the  purpose  of  education 
to  enable  them  to  employ  their  faculties,  which  are  fre- 
quently abnormally  alert,  and  to  place  them,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  upon  an  equality  with  those  with  whom  they 
must  compete. 

That  they  should  be  classed  by  reason  of  blindness 
among  dependents,  arises  from  a  natural  sympathy  of  the 
charitable,  which  the  light  of  reason  and  the  application 
of  science  prove  to  be  unjust  to  the  blind. 

The  increased  interest  manifested  by  the  public  in 
what  has  extended  beyond  the  realm  of  experiment  into  a 
thoroughly  practical  realization  of  a  mental  and  physical 


equipment  of  those,  who  but  for  the  facilities  thus  afforded 
must  spend  their  days  in  mental  darkness,  leads  to  the  hope 
that  the  charity  that  must  ever  go  out  for  them  will 
continue  to  be  directed  to  this  Institution,  that  the 
Managers  may  be  enabled  to  keep  up,  enlarge  and  expand 
this  important  work  in  social  progression. 

JOHN  CADWALADER, 

President. 
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Annual    Report    of  the    Principal    to   the 
Board    of  Managers. 


Gentlemen : — 

We  have  now  occupied  our  new  buildings  nearly  two 
years.  After  stating  briefly  the  chief  requirements  which 
the  architects  have  embodied  in  the  plant,  it  will  be  fitting 
to  dwell  somewhat  on  our  programs  and  routine  life. 
Much  of  this  was  thought  out  before  the  buildings  were 
planned,  and  was  not  without  effect  in  shaping  the  details 
of  the  present  construction.  In  its  present  state  the  plant 
represents  a  growth.  When  the  plans  were  begun  no  one, 
except  possibly  the  architects,  had  conceived  anything  so 
admirable  and  complete.  These  plans  formed  themselves 
about  certain  fundamental  ideas,  and  their  realization 
enables  us  at  the  school  to  continue  all  that  was  excellent 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  old  school  routine,  and  to 
introduce  certain  other  arrangements  which  I  had  long 
wished  to  be  able  to  carry  out.  While  in  general  the 
programs  are  now  what  I  believe  they  should  be,  yet  in 
some  particulars  they  have  been  shaped  and  modified  in 
recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  by  obeying  the 
forces  of  nature  you  can  command  them. 

The  features  of  the  new  institution  which  contribute 
most  towards  satisfactorily  carrying  out  my  ideas  are  : 

1.  A  high  and  healthy  suburban  location  within  easy 
touch  of  a  large  city. 

2.  Sufficient  grounds  to  give  free  scope  for  embodying 
wise  ideas  as  to  frontage,  extent,  elevation,  separation, 
subdivision,  and  grouping  of  buildings  ;  also  as  to  adequate 
arrangement  of  play  grounds,  walks  and  gardens,  and  of 
ventilation  space  in  general. 

3.  A  boarding  school  limited  to  about  two  hundred 
pupils,  which  is  not  too  large  for  our  method  of  grouping  ; 
that  is,  into  cottages,  offices,  and  all  kinds  of  class-rooms 
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mainly  under  one  roof;  and  not  too  small  to  make 
practical  two  distinct  schools,  the  boys  and  the  girls, 
separated  by  nothing  less  than  a  building ;  and  a  separate 
cottage  complete  in  itself  for  a  kindergarten  and  prepara- 
tory school  for  both  sexes. 

4.  Instructors  and  officers  chiefly  resident,  their 
private  rooms  distributed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  cottages 
with  the  pupils. 

5.  Six  cottages  complete  except  as  to  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms.  Bach  cottage  contains  a  pupils'  dormitory, 
to  make  possible  careful  supervision  and  ventilation,  a 
housemother's  room,  rooms  for  three  teachers  or  officers, 
an  up-stairs  sitting  room  and  a  down-stairs  play  room,  a 
mending  room  with  individual  wardrobes,  a  linen  room, 
an  officers'  bath  room,  and  pupils'  up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs lavatories.  These  lavatories  are  equipped  with 
modern  appliances,  including  means  of  washing  in  flowing 
water,  compartments  for  brush  and  comb,  tooth  brush, 
etc.,  and  hooks  for  individual  towels. 

6.  Variety  and  extent  of  indoor  recreation  space  ;  that 
is,  play  rooms,  sitting  rooms,  reading  rooms,  reception 
rooms,  to  keep  class  rooms  from  becoming  lounging  places. 

7.  A  centrally  placed  kitchen  building  with  adjoining 
dining  room  building,  the  latter  divided  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  approached  by  separate  enclosed  passageways. 

8.  A  similarly  located  and  divided  infirmary,  with  a 
nurse  always  in  attendance,  an  adjoining  physician's  and 
dentist's  office,  and  a  dispensary. 

9.  A  central  gymnasium  with  adjoining  dressing 
rooms  and  showers.  The  gymnasium  apparatus  can  all 
be  drawn  up  out  of  reach,  leaving,  a  clear  floor  space  of 
2,600  square  feet  for  parties,  dancing,  skating  and  games. 

10.  A  large  central  assembly  hall  having  separate  side 
approaches  for  the  two  schools,  and  appropriate  blocks  of 
chairs  for  the  pupils. 

11.  A  central  museum  for  objects,  and  a  stack  with 
shelving  for  18,000  embossed  books,  between  two  reading 
rooms  furnished  with  reading  desks  for  all  the  pupils 
at  once. 
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12.  A  printing  office  to  subserve  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  schools. 

13.  Adequate  class  rooms,  suites  of  which  may  be 
thrown  together  by  rolling  up  the  partitions. 

14.  Piano  rooms  and  rooms  for  music  library  and  music 
reading  grouped  together  and  remote  from  class  and  living 
rooms. 

15.  Class  rooms  for  every  department — shop  and  work 
rooms  as  prominent  and  as  appropriately  furnished  as  the 
rooms  for  the  literary  department. 

16.  Adjustable  desks  and  chairs  for  all  pupils. 

17.  A  single  main  entrance  and  exit  for  everybody. 

18.  A  single  rear  entrance  for  supplies. 

19.  Magnificent  covered  walks  or  cloisters — which  will 
have  further  mention. 

20.  Individual  cottage  play  grounds,  carefully  laid  out 
to  invite  free  exercise  and  play. 

21.  The  whole  enclosed  by  a  wall  eight  feet  high, 
chiefly  to  give  the  pupils  a  sense  of  freedom  from  the 
public  eye,  but  also  to  afford  security  to  all. 

The  style  of  building  adopted  was  certainly  an 
inspiration  of  the  architects.  Perhaps  its  most  marked 
feature  is  that  part  of  the  enclosed  circulation  space  which 
we  call  the  cloisters.  Any  one  who  has  traveled  much 
abroad,  in  California,  in  Mexico  or  in  other  Spanish 
speaking  communities,  has  probably  visited  cloisters,  but 
he  has  not  visited  many  so  large  or  of  such  great  utility  as 
ours  are.  These  enclose  gardens  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  square,  are  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  (458)  feet,  or  more  than  a  twelfth  of  a 
mile,  long.  And  we  have  two  of  these  cloisters.  They  are  the 
main  arteries  of  the  Institution,  nearly  all  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  opening  directly  into  them.  In  contrast  with  the 
outside  walks,  which  are  open  to  the  weather  and  are  very 
much  used,  these  cloistered  passageways  are  freely  open  to 
the  outside  air,  yet  enclosed  within  the  buildings.  The 
pupils  walk,  run,  play  horse,  and  sometimes  skate  with 
roller  skates  in  them.     At  recess  times,  which  with  us  are 
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short  and  frequent,  be  the  day  wet  or  dry,  warm  or  cold, 
the  pupils  must  go  out  of  doors  and  get  a  change  of  air. 
During  stormy  days  and  in  the  evening  they  can  still 
exercise  and  play  or  sit  around  out  of  doors  in  the  cloisters, 
but  all  the  time  under  cover  and  under  supervision.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  daily  program  that  all  pupils  and  housemothers 
take  a  half  hour  walk  in  the  open  air  every  morning. 
These  cloisters  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  walk 
every  morning  excepting  three  or  four  last  year  ;  on  these 
particular  mornings  fine  rain  or  snow  blew  in  under  the 
cloisters  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  even  them 
uncomfortable. 

The  cloister  gardens,  formally  laid  out  and  planted, 
are  often  visited  by  day  by  sparrows  and  humming  birds, 
butterflies,  bees  and  other  insects,  and  by  night  bats  fly 
about  in  them,  and  crickets  and  tree  toads  chirp  and  call 
there.  A  few  toads  and  land  turtles  have  been  put  there 
by  some  who  are  specially  interested  in  nature  study. 
Teachers  and  officers  take  the  pupils  walking  there  to 
enjoy  the  succession  of  flowers  blooming  from  May  until 
November.  These  gardens  are  the  aesthetic  feature  par 
excellence  of  the  Institution.  To  the  seeing  they  relieve 
the  rather  severe  lines  of  the  monastery  style  of  building, 
and  to  the  blind  are  of  much  indirect  aesthetic  value.  For 
us  at  the  school  all  this  forms  the  apparent  object  of  the 
cloisters  and  the  cloister  gardens ;  but  really  their  chief 
reason  for  being  is,  I  suppose,  to  serve  as  space  or  well  for 
the  adequate  entrance  of  sunlight  and  the  circulation  of 
air.  They  also  greatly  reduce  the  interior  floor  space 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  for  entries  and 
passageways. 

The  old  congregate  plan  of  institution  building  is  by 
no  means  without  its  advantages,  or  the  pure  segregate 
plan  without  its  disadvantages.  Our  buildings  are  an 
attempt  to  combine  the  excellencies  of  both  ;  and  the 
attempt  has  been  extremely  successful. 

For  the  past  two  years  our  institution  life  has  followed 
essentially  the  schedule  given  below.  All  periods  are 
rung  by  the  automatic  working  of  a  Frick  program  master 
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clock,  one  of  the  best  administrative  aids  there  can  be. 
The  clock  rings  forty-eight  bells  distributed  throughout 
the  buildings.  We  have  eight  programs — five  for  the 
main  school  and  three  for  the  kindergarten ;  in  the  former, 
for  instance,  a  week  day  rising  bell,  a  Sunday  rising  bell, 
a  week  day  program,  an  evening  program,  and  a  Sunday 
day  program.  The  rising  bells  ring  peculiarly,  ringing 
sixteen  times  intermittently,  within  the  dormitories.  The 
week  day  and  evening  programs  for  the  main  school  are  : 

PUPILS'  DAILY  PROGRAM.— (Bells  ring  to  divide  the  day  as 
indicated  below.  They  also  ring  in  the  middle  of  each  period  of 
assigned  work  between  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

a    M. 
6.20  .........  Rising  Bell. 

7.00-  7.30 Breakfast. 

7.30-  7.40 Free  Time 

7.40-  8.10 Morning  Walk. 

8.10-  8  25 Making  Beds. 

8.25-  9.00 Chapel      Exercises      followed 

immediately   by   Principal's 

Talk     or     Reading,     or     by 

Pupils'  Declamations. 

9.00-  9.50 Classes  and  Assigned  Work. 

9.50-10.00 Intermission. 

10.00-10.50 Classes  and  Assigned  Work. 

10. 50-1 1. 00 Intermission. 

1 1. 00-11. 50 Classes  and  Assigned  Work.* 

11. 50-12. 00 Intermission. 

p.  M. 
12.00-12.25 Classes  and  Assigned  Work.f 

12.25-12.30 Intermission. 

12.30-  1. 00 Dinner. 

1. 00-  1  40 Free  Time. 

1.40-  2.10 Classes  and  Assigned  Work. 

2.10-  3.00 Classes  and  Assigned  Work. 

3.00-  3.10 Intermission. 

3.10-  4.00 Classes  and  Assigned  Work. 

4.00-  4.10 Intermission. 

4.10-5.00 Classes  and  Assigned  Work. 

5.00-  6.00 Free  Time. 

6.00-  6  30 Supper. 

*  On  Saturday  instruction  ends  at  10  50  a.  m.,  the  period  11.00  to  11.50  being  devoted  to 
studying  Monday's  lessons,  and  the  free  half  period,  12.00  to  12.25,  to  making  up  delinquencies. 

t  Excepting  the  evening  study  hour  for  the  older  pupils,  periods  of  assigned  work  do 
not  exceed  fifty  minutes,  there  being  between  nearly  all  such  periods  a  ten  minute  intermission 
or  recess.  Seventy  minutes  or  a  full  period  and  two  recesses  are  given  to  gymnasium  exercise, 
including  dressing  before  exercising,  bathing  after  it,  and  dressing  again.  Music  lessons  occupy 
twenty-five  minute  periods. 
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6.30-  7-o° Free  Time. 

7.00-  7.15       Chapel  Exercises. 

7.15-  8.00 Free  for  First  Primary  Grades. 

8. co-  8.15 A.  and  F.*  go  to  bed  and  become 

silent. 

7.15-  8.15 Study  Hour  for   all   but  First 

Primary  Grades. 

8.15-  8.25 Intermission. 

8.25-  9.00 Reading  Aloud — twice  weekly. 

Silent  Reading  Hours  and 
Free  Time  for  Pupils'  Gath- 
erings. 

9.00-  9.15 B.  and  E.  go  to  bed  and  become 

silent. 

9.00-  9.30 Free  to  C.  and  D. 

9.30-  9.45 C.  and  D.  go  to  bed  and  become 

silent. 
PUPILS'    SUNDAY   PROGRAM  —(Here  the  program  is  made  to 
differ  from  the  week-day  program  where  possible.     The  reading  rooms 
are  open  all  day,  but  the  class  rooms  are  closed.) 

One-half  hour  later  than  usual. 
One-half  hour  later  than  usual. 
8.30. 
10.30. 
1. 00. 


Rising  Bell 


Breakfast  .  .  .  . 
Morning  Prayers 
Start  to  Church  . 

Dinner     

Silent  Reading     . 

Supper    

Evening  Prayers 


3.00-4.00. 
6.00. 


7.00. 


The 


All  the  time  not  otherwise  taken  up  as  above  indicated  is  free, 
pupils  go  to  bed  as  usual. 

At  present    the   twenty-four  hours  of    a  week-day  are  apportioned 
thus,  in  hours  and  minutes  : 


COTTAGES 

C.   AND  D. 

Ages,  17-  4 

COTTAGES 

B.    AND    E. 

Ages,   14-17 

COTTAGES 

A.    AND     F. 

Ages,   9-14 

Assigned  School  Work  of  all  de- 
partments,    including     gym- 
nastics with  bathing,  and  field 
study  excursions     .... 

Hours     Minutes 

7  —  3° 

Hours     Minutes 

7  —  3° 

2  —  15 
1  —  30 

Hours     Minutes 

6  —  40/ 

Other   assigned  duties  (dress- 
ing, bed-making,  chapel  exer- 
cises, compulsory  walk) 

2  —  15 

2  —  15 

1  —  30 
3  —  55 

1  —  30 

Free                

3  —  25 

3  —  'S 

Sleep 

.8  —  50 

9  —  20 

10  —  20 

24 

24 

24 

Whenever   the   evening   study   hour   is  interfered   with  for  all,  time  is  allowed  the  next 
morning  to  prepare  the  lessons  of  the  day. 

*A.,  B.,  C.|  D.,  E.,  F.  refer  to  the  pupils  living  in  the  cottages  so  named. 
f  This  time  is  somewhat  reduced  for  the  first  Primary  grades- 
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Formerly  class  work  began  at  8.15  and  closed  at  5.00 
o'clock,  excepting  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  when 
there  was  no  afternoon  session.  An  exhibition  was  held 
once  a  month  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Now  that  the 
regular  exhibition  has  been  given  up,  Saturday  is  the  only 
afternoon  free,  and  regular  school  work  begins  at  9  o'clock 
each  morning,  chiefly  to  admit  of  the  regular  morning 
walk  period  before  school,  but  also  to  give  time  for  general 
bed-making  and  some  other  matters  deemed  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  school.  There  are  few  of  our 
routine  arrangements  but  are  resultants  of  many  influ- 
encing circumstances. 

At  the  old  school  the  household  routine  had  become  so 
set  and  fixed  that  I  had  ample  time  to  observe  and  direct 
much  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils.  For  the 
past  three  years  the  time  and  energy  devoted  to  planning, 
building  and  furnishing  the  Institution,  and  to  adjusting 
ourselves  to  the  new  conditions  has  been  very  considerable, 
and  there  has  been  much  less  opportunity  for  this  personal 
supervision.  As  things  become  more  and  more  settled 
here  much  of  the  old  opportunity  will  return,  I  hope. 

As  yet  we  have  had  no  opening  reception  to  call  the 
attention  of  friends  to  the  new  school.  But  hosts  of 
visitors  have  come,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  these  have 
generally  been  of  a  better  class  than  used  to  visit  us  in 
the  city. 

In  general,  the  past  year  has  been  very  pleasant  and 
satisfactory.  Their  new  environment  has  affected  most  of 
the  pupils  favorably  ;  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
change  for  the  better  is  marked.  This  has  been  especially 
true  in  the  girls'  school.  There  has  been  amoug  the  girls 
a  delightful  loyalty  to  the  Institution,  and  a  striving  after 
the  best  attainment,  both  mental  and  spiritual.  I  should 
like  thus  publicly  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  noble 
example  of  several  of  the  leading  girls  still  with  us.  A 
better  school  spirit  is  also  growing  in  the  boys'  school. 

Last  winter  the  Debating  Society  of  the  Philadelphia 
Central  High  School  challenged  the  boys  of  our  Friedlander 
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Lyceum  to  a  debate  and,  though  the  former  won,  our 
speakers  bore  themselves  exceedingly  well,  and  we  were 
proud  of  them.  The  debate  was  held  in  our  Assembly  Hall. 
A  delightful  reception  followed,  given  by  our  boys  to  the 
High  School  boys  and  their  friends. 

Among  the  many  things  brought  about  by  the  debate 
was  the  desirability  of  having  school  colors.  After  full 
discussion  red  and  white  were  chosen — red,  as  emblematic 
of  courage  and  cheer  ;  white,  as  of  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose.  Our  former  pupil,  Miss  Myrtie  B.  Furman, 
now  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Elocution  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  gave  the  school  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
talk  on  the  meaning  of  our  chosen  colors,  a  talk  whose 
significance  will  long  remain  with  us. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  eleven  pupils 
had  finished  the  course  prescribed  and  had  passed  the 
required  examinations.  These  eleven  formed  the  first 
class  that  we  have  had  to  be  graduated  as  a  class.  Of  these 
eleven  only  four  left  school,  the  rest  being  permitted  to 
return  for  special  instruction.  The  closing  exercises  were 
unusually  well  carried  out.  The  program  is*  given 
further  on. 

The  desire  for  higher  education  seems  to  be  growing. 
Several  boys  are  looking  toward  college,  and  one  girl  has 
already  taken  her  preliminary  examinations  for  Vassar, 
having  passed  easily  and  well  in  the  six  subjects  presented. 
The  increasing  call  for  classes  in  German  has  occasioned 
the  embossing  of  a  variety  of  literature  in  that  language. 

I  need  make  but  a  passing  reference  to  the  various 
departments  of  instruction.  Each  has  borne  itself  very 
well  indeed  during  the  year.  With  us,  now,  the  Industrial 
department  is  not  allowed  to  suffer  unnecessarily;  for  we 
have  been  particular  to  house  all  departments  of  instruction 
in  equally  good  rooms  and  to  equip  all  equally  well. 

We  closed  in  June  with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  pupils,  an  increase  of  fourteen  over  the 
highest  number  of  the  year  before.  Twenty-six  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  were  in  the  Kindergarten 
department.    This  department,  which  is  a  home  and  school 
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by  itself,  can  accommodate  thirty-six  children,  two  kinder- 
gartners,  and  two  housemothers.  In  our  old  school  the 
Kindergarten  was  always  a  delight  ;  here,  in  the  little  home 
of  its  own,  it  is  much  more  delightful.  Our  scheme  of 
instruction  would  be  incomplete  without  the  Kindergarten; 
for  this  department  is  the  natural  feeder  to  the  upper 
school.  Nearly  all  blind  children  under  nine  years  of  age 
need  kindergarten  training  and  influences  far  more  than  do 
children  who  see.  The  Kindergarten  building  is  complete 
in  itself  except  as  to  heat,  light  and  water,  which  come 
from  the  plant  at  the  main  building.  It  has  a  large  play- 
ground of  its  own  separated  by  a  hedge  from  the  large 
girls'  grounds.  It  has  its  own  kitchen  ;  dining-room  ; 
dormitories ;  fine  large,  sunny  class-room,  which  may  be 
divided  by  a  partition  ;  reception  rooms  ;  mending  room  ; 
pupils'  lavatories ;  play  room  ;  teachers',  officers'  and 
servants'  rooms.  Its  large  covered  piazza  faces  the  south. 
Along  one  edge  of  the  play  ground  each  child  has  its  own 
garden,  three  feet  by  three  feet.  By  having  the  children 
by  themselves  we  can  have  the  routine  and  the  dietary 
adapted  to  them.  The  teachers  and  officers  aim  to  make 
the  whole  arrangement  as  home-like  as  possible.  Before 
promoting  a  child  from  the  Kindergarten,  we  aim  to  teach 
it  to  read  and  write  and  to  do  some  number  work,  in  short, 
to  give  it  connecting  class  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  Mr.  Bivins,  who 
had  been  principal  teacher  of  the  boys'  school  for  the  past 
eight  years,  resigned.  He  was  a  worker,  a  good  adminis- 
trator and  disciplinarian,  and  in  more  ways  than  one  helped 
to  bring  about  many  of  the  excellent  changes  in  the  school. 
To  his  place  Mr.  Louis  Jaquette  Palmer  has  been 
appointed.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  graduate  of  Haverford  College, 
a  teacher  of  several  years  of  eminently  successful  experi- 
ence in  the  High  Schools  of  Pottstown  and  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  quickly  entered  into  the  life  of  our 
Institution  and  fills  most  acceptably  his  rather  difficult 
position. 

Miss  Belle  Small,  for  twelve  years  teacher  of  piano  to 
the  girls,  resigned  in  October  to  accept  a  position  in  con- 
nection with    Dr.   Sargent's    physical    culture   work    in 
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Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  She  was  a  most  painstaking 
teacher.  She  taught  the  younger  pupils,  and  for  the  past 
four  years  used  with  her  beginners  the  Virgil  Clavier 
method  with  marked  success.  She  entered  into  the  life  of 
our  girls  and  had  their  confidence  in  a  marked  degree. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Wilkins,  an  excellent  musician  and  a 
teacher  of  experience  from  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  is  now 
filling  the  position.  She  was  a  former  pupil  of  our  Mr. 
Wood.  Miss  Small  was  a  non-resident  teacher.  It  has 
been  thought  best  to  make  Miss  Wilkins  a  resident.  She 
fits  well  into  our  work  and  life. 

The  only  other  change  in  our  corps  of  instructors  is 
the  retirement  of  Miss  Matilda  Cruser  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  faithful  service  as  assistant  teacher  of  sewing. 
She  was  a  patient,  quiet,  unassuming  person,  but  she  also 
had  a  reserve  strength  of  character  and  purpose.  She  was 
a  good  teacher,  a  loyal  member  of  our  household,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  all.  She  has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
see ;  the  example  of  her  long  life  of  service  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  have  been  her  pupils. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Hutchinson,  our  nurse  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years,  also  resigned  in  June  last.  A  kindlier  employee 
than  she  the  Institution  has  seldom  had.  She  was  always 
cheerful  in  her  rather  retired  position.  After  her  many 
years  of  service  she  felt  that  she  needed  rest.  The  best 
wishes  of  all  go  with  her. 

Miss  Iyillie  L.  Myers,  a  house-mother  who  had  been 
with  us  three  years  and  was  always  devoted,  earnest  and 
painstaking,  left  at  the  close  of  the  term,  as  did  also  Mrs. 
Carrie  E.  Bickford  and  Miss  Verna  C.  Lloyd,  housemothers 
who  had  been  here  a  shorter  time  but  who  were  deservedly  , 
popular  with  their  children.  To  the  places  thus  left  vacant 
three  most  earnest  and  devoted  women  have  been  called, 
Mrs.  Lottie  A.  Howe,  Miss  Laura  Stockton  and  Miss 
Anna  Stockton. 
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The  report  of  the  Librarian  gives  a  satisfactory  show- 
ing on  hand  : 

American  Braille  books 5,850 

American  Braille  pamphlets 1,242 

American  Braille  leaflets  (less  than  15  pages)  ....  230 

English  Braille  books 120 

English  Braille  pamphlets 186 

Line  Type  books 960 

Line  Type  pamphlets 245 

New  York  Point  books 728 

New  York  Point  pamphlets 340 

Moon  Type  books 93 

Frere  Type  books 4 

Books  in  Type  for  the  seeing 3, 066 

The  number  of  embossed  books  and  pamphlets  taken 
by  voluntary  readers  from  the  library  during  the  past 
school  year  was  1,402,  averaging  ten  books  apiece  (actually 
iott)  f°r  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pupils  in  the 
main  school,  and  every  pupil  used  the  library.  Pupils 
borrow  each  others'  books,  so  that  more  books  were 
read  than  are  recorded. 

Considering  the  excellent  character  of  all  the  literature 
that  has  been  embossed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  here 
upon  the  benefit  conferred  upon  these  young  blind  people. 

The  work  of  the  Printing  Office  for  the  year  has  been : 

LARGE     PLATES. 

Citizen  Bird  ( Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott  Coues)  2  vols. 

The  .Eneid  (Virgil)  6  books. 

A  Primer  of  Ethics  (Comegys). 

Saladin  and  Adhel. 

Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller). 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss). 

The  List  of  Books  in  American  Braille. 

INTERPOINTED     PLATES. 

From  Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers  (Hillis^. 

John  Ruskin's  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 

George  Eliot's  Tito,  in  "Romola." 

Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables." 

Blaikie's  "  Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone." 

The  Christian  Scholar  in  Politics — Gladstone. 

From  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  (Thompson). 
Lobo,  Redruff,  Raggylug,  Vixen. 

The  Jungle  Book  (Kipling). 

Character  and  Success  (Roosevelt). 
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Die  Geschichte  von  Kalif  Storch. 

Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  (SchefFel). 

Karl  der  Grosse  (Freytag). 

Manifest  Destiny  (Fiske). 

Music — Czerny,  op.  453.     no  Exercises  for  the  Piano. 

SUMMARY. 

Large   sheets  embossed 1.396 

Interpointed  plates  embossed i)05i 

Large  sheets  printed 9,45° 

Small  sheets  printed 19,348 

Interpointed  sheets  printed 7,268 

Alphabet  sheets  printed 800 

Number  of  different  books  aud  pamphlets 16 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here 596 

Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside 59 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand 3,542 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand 5, 006 

Number  of  title  pages  written  by  hand 128 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille  ........  6 

Amount  of  money  paid  girls  and  press  boys  during  the  year  .    .  $386.06 

STATISTICS. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report 84  90  174 

Admitted 13  12  25 

Population  of  the  year 97  102  199 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 81  91  172 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  23  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  2  from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  in  attendance  during 
the  year,  170  were  partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania 
(thirty-seven  counties  represented) ;  19  by  New  Jersey  ;  1 
by  Delaware  ;  and  the  remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by 
friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted  : — Con- 
genital, 6  ;  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  1  ;  Meningitis,  1  ; 
Opacity  of  Cornea,  1  ;  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  11  ; 
Scarlet  Fever,  2  ;  Traumatic,  3. 

Nativity  : — Pennsylvania,  20  ;  other  States,  3  ;  foreign 
born,  2. 

Relatives  Blind  : — One  boy  has  a  blind  father, 
mother  and  brother  ;  one  boy  has  a  blind  brother  ;  one 
girl's  mother  and  grandfather  (maternal)  are  both  blind  in 
one  eye. 
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Health  : — The  general  health  has  been  good.  In  the 
Spring  a    case  of   diphtheria  appeared,   the  boy  with   it 

having  just  returned  from  his  home.  Only  one  other 
case  followed,  as  the  cottage  where  these  boys  slept  was 

kept  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  Both  cases 
recovered. 

Necrology  : — There  have  been  two  deaths  during  the 

year  :    James    Foster,    aged    14   years,    who   died  in    our 

infirmary  of  meningitis  ;  Florence  Kggart,  aged  17  years, 
who  died  at  her  home  of  a  stroke,  probably  due  to  some 
obscure  brain  trouble. 

Literary  Department.                        Boys  Girls  TotaK 

Kindergarten 9  19  28 

Reading 60  48  108 

Writing 27  12  39 

Spelling 57  48  105 

Language 57  38  95 

Grammar 4  25  29 

Literature 10  12  22 

Latin .  1  1 

German ' 8  8 

Number 34  38  72 

Arithmetic 27  20  47 

Algebra 13  22  35 

Geometry 13  3  16 

Geography 56  46  102 

History      57  25  82 

Civics 13  9  22 

Current  News 61  42  103 

Nature  Work 34  38  72 

Physiology 13  27  40 

Physics 10  20  30 

Physical  Geography 8  8 

Modeling 25  25 

Drawing , 25  25 

Manual  Training. 

Sloyd 70  70 

Cane 28  16  44 

Broom-making 37  37 

Carpet-weaving 9  9 

Beadwork 8  17  25 

Crocheting 17  17 

Knitting 38  38 

Hand-sewing 60  60 

Machine-sewing 25  25 

Reedwork 22  22 
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Music  Department.  Boys 

Piano 22 

Organ 4 

Band 22 

Singing 7° 

Harmony 6 

Tuning 9 

Violin 2 

Physical  Training. 

Gymnastics .  84 


Girls. 

Total. 

32 

54 

5 

9 

22 

6l 

131 

- 

6 

9 

2 

68 
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FOX    AND    GEESE. 
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PUPILS'    RECITAL. 

Monday,  June  \  8,  i  900* 

PROGRAM. 

i.     "  Song  of  the  Vikings "    .    .    .    . Faning 

Combined  Singing  Classes. 

2.  Piano — "  Grande  Polonaise  Brilliante",  op.  30 Herz 

Master  Rollo  Maitland. 

3.  Recit.  and  Aria— "With  Verdure  Clad" Haydn 

Miss  Sophia  Brady. 

4.  Organ — u  Concerto",  No.  2 Handel 

Cadenza  by  W.  T.  Best. 
Mr.  Edward  Collins. 

5.  Motet — Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus — "  Hear  my  Prayer  "  Mendelssohn 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Soloist. 

6.  Violin — "  Concerto  "  No.  7  (two  movements) Rode 

Adagio 

Rond  o — Conspirito 

Mr.  Emory  Dunbar. 
Accom. — Master  Rollo  Maitland. 

7.  Piano — "Hungarian  Fantasia" Liszt 

Miss  Mae  Haines. 
Second  Piano — Miss  Martha  Radcliff. 

8.  "Waltz  Song" Luigi  Venzano 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith. 

9.  Spinning  Chorus — "  Flying  Dutchman  " Wagner 

Girls'  Singing  Class. 
Soloist — Miss  Edith  Manning. 
Accom. — Miss  Mae  Haines. 
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CLOSING   EXERCISES   OF  THE   68th  YEAR. 


Tuesday  Morning,  June  26,  \ 900* 


PROGRAM, 

Organ — Allegro  Symphonique,  op.  48,  No.  10 Salome 

Rollo  F.  Maitland. 

Illustration  of  the  Teaching  of  a  Primary  Reading  Lesson 

Grade  I. — Boys. 

Reading— Macbeth.     Act  I.,  Scene  IV.;  Act  V.,  Scene  III 

Grade  VIII.— Girls. 
Exercise  in  Writing  Music  from  Dictation 


Song  of  the  Vikings Faning 

Combined  Singing  Classes. 

Dialogue — Saladin  and  Malek  Adhel 

Fairman  R.  McCall,  George  S.  Ham. 

Graduation  Essay — "Opportunities"      

Annie  Ward. 

Waltz  Song Luigi  Venzano 

Elizabeth  Smith. 

Award  of  the  Harrison  Prizes  of  $25.00  each  for  "Patience,  Assiduity, 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department  ". 

Rebecca  C.  Bishop,  George  O.  Lingerman. 

Awarding  of  Diploma  from  the  Tuning  Department 

Milton  Harr. 

Award  of   School    Diplomas,   by   George  Harrison   Fisher,    Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

"Auld  Lang  Syne  " 

By  the  School. 


CLASS  OF   J900. 
Graduating  Pupils  with  Titles  of  Graduation  Essays : 

Eva  S.  Landis Compositions  on  Flowers. 

Edith  M.  Manning Flowers  as  Emblems. 

Annie  Ward Opportunities. 

Edward  L.  Collins ' .  George  Frederick  Handel. 

Laborio  Delphine Success  in  Life. 

Emery  M.  Dunbar Excelsior. 

Milton  Harr The  Value  of  Cheerfulness. 

Donald  C.  Kulp The  Foundations  of  a  Noble  Character. 

Albert  F.  Martin The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

William  B.  Paul The  Seeming  and  the  Real. 

Frank  S.  Sadler A  Rolling  Stone  Gathers  No  Moss. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
following  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  : 

To  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  for  permission  to  emboss  select- 
ions from  his  "  Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers". 

To  Mr.  Ernest  Seton  Thompson,  for  permission  to  emboss  selections 
from  his  "  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  ". 

To  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  Green- 
ough's  text  of  the  i£)neid  ;  A  Primer  of  Ethics,  by  Comegys  ;  and  The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

To  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Publishers  for  permission  to  emboss 
from  their  Modern  Language  Series,  "  Wilhelm  Tell "  and  "  Der  Trompe- 
ter  von  Sakkingen". 

To  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
selections  from  their  "  Karl  der  Grosse". 

To  Harper  Bros.,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "Manifest 
Destiny",  from  Fiske's  "American  Political  Ideas". 

To  the  Macmillan  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"  Citizen  Bird",  by  Wright  &  Coues. 

To  the  Symphony  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  tickets  to  concerts. 
To  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Judson,  for  tickets  to  concerts.  J 

To  Master  Ben  Johnson,  for  a  song  recital  to  the  school. 

To  Mr.  Paul  Kreuzpointner,  for  a  second  series  of  talks  on  minerals 
and  allied  objects. 

To  Major  Luther  S.  Bent,  for  an  address  to  the  school  on  Memorial 
Day. 

To  the  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  free  admittance  for 
our  pupils  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

To  all  the  railroads  leading  out  of  Philadelphia  whose  directors  have 
generously  continued  to  convey  our  pupils  at  reduced  rates  to  and  from 
their  homes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD   E.   ALEEN, 

Principal. 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1900. 


•     FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOYS. 

Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1739  Achuff,  Robert  L,., 1898 

1576  Ashton,  William, 1892 

1514  Attwood,  Samuel, 1891 

1806  Bauer,  Joseph, 1900 

1693  Betullo,  Nicholas, 1896 

1684  Black,  John  M., 1896 

1774  Bolinsky,  Victor,      1899 

1778  Britcher,  Charles  W., 1899 

1644  Brown,  Thomas, 1895 

1524  Burt,  Guy, 1891 

1794  Clement,  William  J.,  . 1899 

1727  Conrad,  Elwood  D., 1897 

1804  Coulomb,  Louis  H., 1900 

1577  Currlin,  William  A., 1892 

1690  Cronvall,  Charles, 1896 

1518  Delphine,  Laborio,      1891 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M 1889 

1635  Ellis,  Edward  N., 1894 

1668  Eyrick,  Jeremiah 1895 

1763  Faivre,  Frank  E., 1899 

1634  Farquhar,  Edward  H., .    .  1894 

1713  Finnigan,  James, 1897 

1788  Finnigan,  Joseph,         1899 

1596  Francis,  Walter  H., 1893 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav, 1890 

1707  Gillan,  La  Turner  C, .    -  1896 

1748  Gorman,  Joseph 1898 

1567  Govan,  Elwood  M., 1892 

1582  Ham,  George  S. 1893 

1735  Heyse,  John  S., 1897 

1701  Hull,  Morris  A., 1896 

1645  Jordan,  John 1895 

1734  Kanne,  Raymond  C,      1897 

1808  Krixer,  George  E-, 1900 

1795  Krutko,  John 1900 
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Coumies. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Perry. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Warren.^ 

Philadelphia. 

Bradford. 

Lycoming. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Adams. 

Luzerne. 


Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1742  Krysmewski,  Frank 1898 

1760  Lasher,  Van  Earle,      1899 

1730  Maitland,  Rollo  F., 1897 

1599  Maitland,  Webster  F., 1893 

1672  McCall,  Fairman  R., 1895 

1625  Mullaney,  John 1894 

1779  Mullin,  Daniel  H., 1899 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W., 1893 

1807  Paliukaitis,  Charles,        1900 

1695  Quails,  Jesse  L-, 1896 

1776  Quier,  Charles  O., 1899 

1854  Rain,  James  T., 1895 

1702  Roberts,  Thomas  S., 1896 

1792  Robinson,  Howard  J.,     1899 

1600  Ruddy,  Charles  P., 1893 

1557  Rupp,  Raymond, 1892 

1733  Sadler,  Frank  S., 1897 

1785  Secondino,  James, T899 

1764  Schmidhamer,  Joseph, 1899 

1740  Schmidt,  Henry  J.,      1898 

1803  Schultz,  Charles  F., 1900 

1424  Sheehan,  Joseph, 1889 

1683  Shinock,  David 1896 

1770  Shipley,  Louis  C, 1899 

1563  Slattery,  Alexander  C, 1892 

1663  Spader,  Arthur, 1895 

1809  Steele,  William  E-, 1900 

1728  Stouch,  Chancey  M.,      1897 

1618  Tucker,  Eugene, .  1894 

1708  Wall,  George  C, 1896 

1743  Walters,  Raymond, 1898 

1766  Waters,  William  F., 1899 

1587  Weingard,  Francis  E., 1893 

1631  Williams,  DeWitt  Clinton, 1894 

1810  Wolf,  Jacob  Paul, 1900 

1584  Worthington,  Henry  W., 1893 

1759  Zerres,  Henry, 1898 

FROM   OTHER  STATES 

Names.  Received. 

1692  Budd,  Francis  H., 1896 

1796  Cline,  Nathan  E., 1900 

1398  Collins,  Edward  L., 1888 

1493  Fowler,  Joseph  R.,  . 1890 

1722  Hartung,  Herbert,        1897 

1679  Ireland,  Joseph  H., 1895 

1768  Irwin,  Norwood  A., 1899 

17 18  Monaghan,  Edward, 1897 

1662  Van  Arsdalen,  James  L., 1895 
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Counties. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Schuylkill. 

Juniata. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Lackawanna. 

Luzerne. 

Lebanon. 

Perry 

Lackawanna. 

Blair. 

Lackawanna. 

Northampton. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Delaware. 

Luzerne. 

Susquehanna. 

Lycoming. 

York. 

Delaware. 

Chester. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Forest. 

Philadelphia. 

Adams. 

Philadelphia. 

Crawford. 


States. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


GIRLS. 

Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1603  Abbott,  May 1893 

1737  Atkinson,  Jennie      1898 

161 1  Babler,  Barbara  D., 1894 

1630  Bahn,  Nettie  M., 1894 

1595  Bishop,  Rebecca  C, 1893 

1797  Bonn,  Ivillie, 1900 

1745  Bowers,  Elizabeth  M., 1898 

1741  Boyle,  Theresa  V.,  .    .  1898 

1604  Bradley,  Henrietta  E., .    .    .  1893 

1537  Brady,  Sophia, 1891 

1781  Bridges,  Mary  E., 1899 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F., 1896 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M., 1899 

1802  Byers,  Edna  LM 1900 

1749  Campbell,  Ellen  E., 1898 

1550  Carlson,  Ellen  D.,    .    .    .  ....      1892 

1655  Carver,  Hallie 1895 

1413  Curren,  Mary  E-, 1889 

1627  Dennison,  Mabel  M.,  ...  ...  1894 

1612  Eisenmann,  Maria  A., 1894 

1755  Elbelt,  Hettie 1898 

1597  Elliott,  Mary, 1893 

1581  Ennis,  Annie, 1892 

1522  Fancher,  Lelah  M., 1891 

1617  Freeman,  Emma  M., 1894 

1787  Fuller,  Lydia  M., 1899 

1757  Grabowski,  Sophia, 1898 

1667  Griffiths,  Annie, 1895 

1678  Gunning,  Mary, 1895 

1620  Haines,  Mary  E., 1894 

1761  Halfpenny,  Amy  K., 1899 

1721  Ham,  Sarah 1897 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella, 1890 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K.; 1891 

1 57 1  Heater,  Minnie  M., 1892 

1801  Hyland,  Catherine, 1900 

1675  Ishler,  Gertie  E., 1895 

147 1  Jones,  Edith  M., 1890 

1777  Jones,  Ethel  E., 1899 

1535  Keebler,  Mary  E., 1891 

1705  Kohn,  Marion  C, 1896 

1744  Konzelmann,  Katie 1898 

1605  Landis,  Eva  S., 1893 

1782  Lloyd,  Grace  D., 1899 

1784  Manbeck,  Margaret 1899 

1526  Manning,  Edith  M., 1891 

1812  Matthias,  Pauline  T., 1900 

1534  May,  Mabel 1891 
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Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Cumberland. 

Lackawanna. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Cumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

McKean. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Clinton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Luzerne.    J> 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Northampton 

Lancaster. 

Lehigh. 

Pike. 

Philadelphia. 

Center. 

Chester. 

Lackawanna. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Wayne. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland 


Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1 710  McLaughlin,  Mamie 1896 

1682  Miller,  Esther  A., .    .  1896 

1758  Phillips,  Arline 1898 

1725  Pogue,  Mary 1897 

1716  Quirk,  Maggie, 1897 

1435  Ratcliff,  Mattie 1889 

1786  Rebok,  Mary  E-, .1899 

1800  Robb,  Rebecca 1900 

1724  Roberts,  Miriam  A., 1897 

1566  Robinson,  Mary  V., 1892 

1676  Shane,  Matilda  F., 1895 

1805  Shel ton,  Elizabeth  T., 1900 

1769  Shirey,  Ella  M., 1899 

1568  Shiisler,  Annie, 1892 

1531  Slecta,  Annie, .  1891 

1694  Smeck,  Ella, 1896 

1762  Smith,  A.  Lizzie, 1899 

1507  Spencer,  Dora,      1891 

1642  Starkey,  Nellie, 1895 

1419  Stutz,  Maria 1889 

*753  Tener,  Dora  M., 1898 

181 1  Terwilliger,  Lettie  E., 1900 

1616  Venie,  Melinda  J.,    .    .  • 1894 

1780  Wallace,  Julia,  . 1899 

1593  Walter,  Rosina, 1893 

1629  Ward,  Mary  A., 1894 

1799  Wertz,  Annie  F., 1900 

177 1  Wisser,  Ada  V., 1899 

1772  Wisser,  Augusta  V., 1899 

1789  Winkel,  Edith  M., 1899 

1660  Wood,  Daisy  L., 1895 

1674  Wright,  Mary  R., 1895 


Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Cumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Delaware. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Bucks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Tioga. 

Chester. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Schuylkill. 

Schuylkill. 

Schuylkill. 

Wayne. 

Philadelphia. 


FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  States. 

1551  Aur,  Emma, 1892  New  Jersey. 

1696  Biddle,  Susannah, 1896  New  Jersey. 

1754  Crossan,  Florence  E., 1898  Delaware. 

1798  Donnelly,  Roberta,      1900  New  Jersey. 

1608  Hauserman,  Lillie  B., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1665  Lewis,  Edna  C 1895  New  Jersey. 

1602  Robinson,  Ella  V., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1673  Taylor,  Rebecca  E-, 1895  New  Jersey. 

1636  Winfield,  Mary  E.,      1891  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys 81 

Girls 89 

170 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys 16  years. 

Girls 15  years  and  11  months^ 
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HOME  INMATES. 

Admitted         Received  into 
Names.  as  pupils.  the  Home. 

Boyer,  Emma, 1854  1863 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 1843  185 1 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D 1861  1869 


States. 

Pennsylvania. 

China. 

China. 


The  English  Interlining  Braille  Tablet. 


The  Hall  Braillewriter. 
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en 
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o 

cd   cd 

aa 


cu 

d> 

CO 
CO 

a      en 


4-1     4-1      rH  Cd         J      hO 

H   n   a      w      rt   ^ 

4-4   .rH 
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coco 


M 

cu 


«  a 
3  bfa 
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^   ^    CJ 

r5     ?J     « 
Cd      CU  -rH 


bJC- 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  \  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi        j        klm 


• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  «" 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

n 

0 

P 

q 

r 

s 

t 

u 

V 

w 

X 

y 

z 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   (  #  .  )  • 

MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 

)           >                           •                             •                                          V  ) 

•  • 

•              •                         ••••••••••  ••                     • 

•          •••••              •••                                    ••  •• 

•  •  •        •  •        • 

•  •  ••  ••••  •••• 

The  apostrophe  is  point  4.     The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two   or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the   capital   sign   occur 

together,  the  space  which   separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;    the  period 

which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

•  •  •  •  • 

for  the  next ;   thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 

••  ••  •••       •• 

NUMERALS. 

When   alone   or  in    combination  the   following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 

•  •  •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


••  •••••  »    •       • 

•  •  •  • 


I     ^.  46    _•      •    •  235 
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INITIAL   BETTERS   USED   AS  WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know   like    my 

•  •        ••        ••         ••        •  ••        •  •        •• 

•  ••  •        •  ••        ••  •        ••        • 

•  •  •        •  •        • 

not    quite  right  should    the  under  very    will      you 

•••••  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  ;  e.  g.   •  •   when  standing  alone  represents 

"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 

OTHER   CHARACTERS   USED   AS   WORD   AND    PART  WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en        er       for       in       ing 

•••••  •••  •• 

••  •  ••••  ••  • 

•  •  •         ••         •  •  •         ••        •  •• 

is         of        on       or       ou       ow       st       %™      tion     ^ic°hr 

•  •  •        ••        •  ••  •  •        ••        •• 

••  ••  •  ••  ••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •  ••  •  •  ••• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2j  3>  5.  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 

• 
••        ••  •  •         •  •• 

•        ••  •  ••        ••        •• 

The  letter  x  I  •  •  1    when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed   by   a   period         •  is   used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 
•  •    ,  ••       ••  ••• 

-...:*  ..  '•     •      #23-75 

An  italicized  word   is  indicated   by  the  prefix  of  point  6    y         ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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X    • 


o 


•       h3         • 


en 
O 

M 

fc 
O 
U 

w 


O 

M 

ft 

M 

ft 
ft 

O 

« 
ft 

■< 

H 

ft 


e  •  •  • 
3   • 


•       >M 


C 


•  •  • 


tuo 


(A 


•      1~ 


C/2 


•  V 


'3   •  • 


bfl 


c 

•   •    • 

V 

ed 

• 

• 

tut) 

•  • 

•  • 

c3 

•   • 

£ 

• 

c 

•        • 
• 

CD 

=3 

•  • 

• 

O 

•  • 

H3 

d> 


•      tfl 


V 


o 


•  •  •  T3 

B 


•5      ••'" 


c  • 


*J 


•    <y 


•    £    •  •  • 


•   a, 


•     •  o    •  • 


a, 


o 

•       X 

•  •        * 


o 

• 

• 

— 

,c 

• 

• 

C 

• 

O 

CJ 

• 

• 

• 

T3 

• 

• 

T3 

• 

X 

rt 

cu 

• 

• 

U3 

• 

X 

...  o 


« 

X 


X     • 


.:  * 


•  •  • 


*9= 


CU 


•  X 


C 


•       a 


•     x 


•    o    • 


0     •       • 

•  •  .2    .  •  . 

•  •  ■  *• 


•  • 


<v 


•  •  •     tJO 


•  •     3 


o 

a 

o 

•       •     (ft 


•  •       tfl 


•    •  •  — 


•  "It 


2 

o 


s  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


3 


•       tuo  •      • 
°    •  .2    •      • 


•      •  • 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 
C  D  E  F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64H1S, 
Eighths  or  i2Sths, 


E 


B 


Octave  signs, 


Fingering  signs, 


•  4 

•  4 

•  4 

•  4 

•  5 

•  5 

•  6 

•  5 

•  6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  2 

•  2 

•  3 

•  2 

•  3 

•  6 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


w  or  S         J—. 


or 


2d 


X01 


91  or  ! 


•  •       •  • 


b         k     i 


3d 


4th         5th 


6th 


q 


7th         8th 


slur 


repeat 

2*  »5 
3*  »6 


in  accord 
with 

•  • 

staccato 

2* 
3*  *6 


turn 


grace 
note 


trill 


dot 


double  bar       double  bar       pause 
with  repeat 


double  dot 


3*     3* 

right  hand 
m.  d. 


left  hand 
m.  g. 


Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign   (      •  V 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


5* 


+ 


2.  .5      — 


4* 


6* 


X 


2«  «5 

3*  •(•> 

2»  •  5     2*  •;"■) 
4* 


•  •     •  •  %  r~    ~~ i 

:.  .:  L  J 
:.  .:  V 


•  l 


+ 

+ 
fraction. 


•  2 

Rm     exponent. 


•  3 


over 


5* 
•  3 


prime, 
sub-literal. 


factorial. 


(ratio.) 


I 


index. 


(when  alone) 
varies  as. 

(when  alone) 
infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity ;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understoodfTrom  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 


separating   the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.,   dy^, 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 

But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede       \    \*  \    *  *       *    * 

each  number;  e.g.,  6^, 


•  • 


RULES. 


I.  The  exponent  sign    /        «6)     precedes    literal,    numero-literal,    negative, 

fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub-exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  A 
read  prime,  second,  third,  etc.;  sub  prime,  sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3  •      / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co- efficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    s  •  •       •    ' 

fore  the  radical ;  e.  g.,    y   x2  _^_  y      J    #  J 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 


•  •  •    • 

•  •    •  •       •    • 
•  •       •    •  •    •  • 


•    •  • 


In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

comma  (  ). 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed  in  parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denomfnator  is  followed  by  a 


Period(3..6)- 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically . 


II^USTRATIONS. 
Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


4  a  x 


3Y 


•  •••  ••  •• 

••  •••••• 

•••  •  •••  ••  •• 


•  •  •       •       • 

•  •       • 
•  •            •       •  • 


m  +  1 


Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 


•  •  ••  ••  ••  •••• 

••  ••  ••••• 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX.  ! 


6  +  x2 

•  ••  ••  ••-•••  •  ••• 

••••••  •  ••  •••••  • 

••••  •  •••••  ••••  •• 


Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


V  3+  V  5      V x  +  y 


•  ••••      ••••      •      ••      •  • 

•    ••    •      •  •    •••    •    •••    • 

•    •      •••      •  •••      •      ••• 


•  •    •  •    • 

•  •••    •    ••• 

•      •  •  •      •    •    • 


Rule  VII. 


vV 


•  •       •    •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •       • 


•       •  •    •  •       •       • 

••••       •       ••••• 

•       •    •  •  •       • 


EXAMPLES. 
x2_6x     +     8     =     o     . 
•  •     •  •    •  •       • 


•  •  •  • 


2  (  x     —     I)(x     —     2)—     °     • 


•  •  ••  •••  •• 

•  •       •       ••••       •  ••       • 


•    •        • 


Fraction         I        over  y  -f-       fraction             I        over            x 

•                   •••  •  •                   •••• 

•  •  •                                •                            •  • 

•            ••            •  •  •            ••            •               •• 


•  •  •  • 

=  b 


( 


\ 


X 


X  *        \ 

V  x       / 


5      .      3 


I 


••  •••  ••• 

•  •  •    •  •    •  • 

•  ••       •••  •  •  •  • 


•  •    •       • 

•  •    •  •  • 


•  •  •       •    • 

•  •    • 


••       •••  •       •  • 

•       •  •••••• 


•  •    •  •    • 

••  ••  •••• 
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Text-Books  and   English   Literature  in  American  Braille. 


( Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  eight  years. ) 

April  i,   1901. 


READING.  Vols 

Alphabet  Sheets 

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet) 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer 1 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K) 2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59)  .    .  1 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader .  1 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      .   .  1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer       1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 2 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader 3 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips 

Lights  to  Literature  (A  First  Reader)  (Sprague)      2 

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer) 1 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader ...  1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader - 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader T   .  1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections) 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 2 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers  : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals) 2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke) 1 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 

Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 

Miscellaneous  Storie?. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Fables  (Thompson) 1 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected) 1 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales 1 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 

4i 


Vols. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections) I 

The  Fir  Tree. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier. 

Little  Thumbelina. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Money  Box. 

The  Old  House. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)      

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children 2 

Vol.  I. 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Sick  Child  (Wiltse's  "  Morning  Talks  "). 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Roses 

A  Jewish  Legend  "  "  " 

Ladders  to  Heaven  ;  a  Legend  (Mrs.  Ewing). 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (Mrs.  Hemans). 
Vol.  II. 

The  Story  of  Moufflou  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

Mrs.  Chinchilla 

Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul  (from  St.  Nicholas). 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  The  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet)     .... 

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet) 

Little  George  Washington  (pamphlet) 

Dicky  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children  (Lane) 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew  (Craig)  .  .  . 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re-told  (Baldwin) 
Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin)      .... 

Stories  of  the  East  (Baldwin) 3 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt)    .... 

Colonial  Stories  ( Pratt)      

The  Niebelungen  Lied  (Pratt)     .    .    . 
Stories  of  Australasia  (Pratt)    .... 

Stories  of  England  (Pratt) 

Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt)   .    . 
Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks) 

Five  Popular  Tales 

Folk  Stories 

J  ack  the  Giant-Killer. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Cinderella. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves, 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor l 

42 


} 


Vols. 

The  Three  Sisters,   1 

Prince  Ahmed,  / 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) I 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 2 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss) 2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott) 1 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) 1 

Riverside  Literature  Series : 

No.  1.    Evangeline,  \   (1         f  n       ^ 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I    ^OI1glellowJ     ■ 
No.  4.    Snowbound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and 

Other  Poems  (Whittier) 1 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Queen  Christina. 

Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)    ....      2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

No.  21  (Part)      Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne) *      2 

Circe's  Palace. 
The  Pomegranate  Seeds. 
The  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Minotaur. 
The  Pygmies. 
The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 
Little  Daffydowndilly. 
Little  Annie's  Ramble. 
The  Snow  Image. 
A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 
David  Swan. 
The  Three- fold  Destiny. 

No.  30.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems  (Lowell)  1 
No.  31.  My  Hunt  After  the  Captain,  and  Other  Papers  (Holmes)  1 
No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer. 

How  I  Killed  a  Bear. 

Lost  in  the  Woods. 

Camping  Out. 

No.  41.  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Associated  Poems  (Whittier)  1 
No.  44.  Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring  Out(Edgeworth)  1 
No.  54.     Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems  (Bryant)     ...      1 
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No.  70.     A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  .    .      1 
No.  71.     A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose  ...      1 

Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.): 

Ivanhoe  (Scott) 3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet) 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  ^ 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,  >- 1 

Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth,         J 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 1 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot) 2 

Essay  on  Milton  (Macaulay) 1 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith) .    .      2 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I.  &  II.) 1 

Longman's  English  Classics : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text)  .    .      1 

Select  Poems  : 

Whittier 1 

Longfellow ,      1 

Lowell 1 

Bryant     1 

Holmes 1 

Burns 1 

The  Carys  (pamphlet) 

Havergal 1 

Wordsworth 1 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow)  ...      1 

The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 

Morituri  Salutamus. 

Keramos. 

Songs  and  Sonnets  (Shakspere)      1 

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)      1 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (Goldsmith) 1 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) 1 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope) 1 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) 1 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) ■ 

Maud  (Tennyson) 2 

Oenone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

Ulysses  and  The  Lotus-Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  .... 

Lucretius  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

The  Princess  (Tennyson)  (unfinished) 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)        1 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson) 2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  ....      1 
Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton) 1 
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King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Virginia  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (Macaulay) I 

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pamphlet)  . 

Miscellaneous   Select  Poems  (leaflets) 

Miscellaneous  Poems 3 

Tannhauser  and  the  House  of  Fame  (Byars) 1 

The  Isle  of  Dreams '. • 

New  Songs  and  Old  Tunes 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May  (E.  B.  Browning)   (pamphlet)  .    . 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  B.  B.  Browning  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Kipling  (pamphlet) 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bulwer) 

Richelieu  (Bulwer)      

Ingomar  (Lovell) 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation) 


Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It     .    .    .    .    . 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  . 

Twelfth  Night 

Hamlet 

The  Tempest 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 


A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 


Macbeth r(    . 

King  Lear 

Julius  Caesar, 

King  John      

Richard  III 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Tempest  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet) 

English  Literature  (Merkeley) 1 

Pictures  from  English  Literature  (Hamlin) 1 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  I     (Brander  Matthews) , 

of  American  Literature,       J 

American  Literature  (Watkins) 6 

Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser) 1 

Sketches   of  Representative   Authors    (Blaisdell)    from    "Outline 

Studies  of  English  Classics  "       1 

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays 1 

Love.  Friendship.  Nature.  Self  Reliance. 

Representative  Men  (Emerson) 1 
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Four  of  Smiles's  Essays i 

The  Influence  of  Character. 

Work. 

Courage. 

Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon I 

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation) .      i 

Euthyphro,  Apology,  Phaedo,  Crito. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray) I 

English  Humorists  (Thackeray) 2 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll) 1 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) 1 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  I)  .    .    .      1 

Pickwick  Papers,  ^| 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  [  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  II)     .    .    .       1 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  J 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens) 1 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens) 1 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin) 1 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin) 1 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett) 2 

Our  Field  (Ewing)  (pamphlet)      

The  Trinity  Flower  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

So-So  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

The  Happy  Family  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing) 

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  * 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  J 

Melchior's  Dream  ( Ewing) 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing) 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing) 

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida) 

The  Child  of  Urbino         "        

A  Dog  of  Flanders  "        

Onawandah  (Alcott) 

Bright  Boys  (Reddall) 

Eye  Spy  (Gibson)       

Only  a  Little  Girl  (Nora  Perry)  (pamphlet) 

The  Mouse  and  The  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain)      2 

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene) 1 

About  Old  Story  Tellers  (Mitchell) I 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (E.  E.  Hale) 1 

A  Night  in  a  Workhouse  (Greenwood)  (pamphlet) 

My  Chateaux  (Curtis)  •» 

The  Grammar  of  Life  (Taylor)    J  (PamPhlet) 
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David  Livingstone,  \    (pamphletS)  from 

George  Eliot's  Tito  in  "  Romola  ",  /        „  Gfeat  fiooks  ag 

John  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ",  >        , .-     Teachers  ") 
The  Christian  Scholar  in  Politics — Gladstone,     V        (Hilli  1 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables  ",  / 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    -» 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  J I 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation       2 

Vol.  I.     Patriotic.         Vol.  II.     Miscellaneous. 

Keenan's  Charge  (leaflet) 

Saladin  and  Adhel  (from  the  Speaker's  Garland)  (Leaflet)    ..... 

Lincoln  Day  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

The  Hayne — Webster  Debate 

Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation     1 
The  Petrified  Fern  "  "        "       "         "         «'  "  1 

The  Legend  Beautiful   "  "        "       "         "         ■■  "  1 

Pdenzi's  Address  M  "        "        "         "         "  "  1 

Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame} 1 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Enthusiasm  \ 

Help  Yourself  Society        >  (Marden) 1 

Medicine  for  the  Mind       ) 

Education  Under  Difficulties    \fryrrfi      \ 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art  i 

Doing  Everything  to  a  Finish  J  (Marden, x 

Character  Building  i 

Character  and  Success  (Roosevelt)  (pamphlet) ,    .    r. 

"  First !  "—A  Talk  with  Boys  (Drummond)  (pamphlet  ) 

Parable  of  the  Water-Tank  (Bellamy)  (pamphlet) 

The  Oiled  Feather  (pamphlet) 

A  Message  to  Garcia  (Elbert  Hubbard)  (pamphlet)      

The  Voice  of  Nature  ( Barlow) 1 

Book  of  Behavior    .    .    .    .    > 1 

Lessons  on  Manners  (Wiggin) 1 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall) 1 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal) 1 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet) 

Scripture  Lessons  for  Little  Children  (pamphlet) 

Ninety  Bible  Stories  (Poulssen) 1 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (SchaefFer) 1 

The  Book  of  Esther 

The  Four  Gospels 4 

Promise,  Prayer,  and  Praise 1 

Catholic  Catechism 1 

Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  (with  proof  passages  and  \  /  hi  t1! 

occasional  notes  by  Rev.  George  Drach)  / 
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Devotions  for  Mass  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading  : 

No.  i.    A  Book  of  Stories i 

Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "  Pat "  Wore  the  V.  C. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

A  Boy  in  Gray. 

In  the  School-house  Loft. 


No.  2.     Glimpses  of  Europe 

London. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scenes  in  Holland. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris. 

Toledo  and  Cordova. 

The  Venetian  Gondola. 

A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Alpine  Village  Life. 

Down  the  Moselle. 

Sweden. 

Life  in  Norway. 


No.  3.     The  American  Tropics 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes. 

Carnival  in  Lima. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest. 

South  American  Games. 

A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 

No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient 

In  Chinese  Streets. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin. 

Corea  and  Its  Army. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party. 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 

A  Japanese  House. 

Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

A  Morning  in  Benares. 

The  Fire-worshippers. 

Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 
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No.  5.    Old  Ocean 1 

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Siwo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariners'  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea 1 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordfish. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 

Catching  Sharks. 

The  Sturgeon. 

The  Giant  of  Creation. 

Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

A  Baby  in  Furs. 

Where  Sponges  Grow. 

No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life 1 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree. 

An  Oriole's  Nest. 

Crow  Ways. 

A  Family  History. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 

Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Widow's  Mites. 

Owls  and  Their  Uses. 


No.  8.     Our  Little    Neighbors 

The   Black  Sentinel. 

Bee-keeping. 

Makers  of  Silk. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

"Chameleon"  Lizards. 

My  Little  Tenants. 

My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 
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No.  9.     At  Home  in  the  Forest 1 

Tame  Elephants  in  India. 
A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 
Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 
Some  Australian  Animals. 
A  Queer  Little  Animal. 
Little  Lumbermen. 
Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 
Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 
The  Arctic  Wolverine. 

The  Jungle  Book  (Rudyard  Kipling)  (pamphlets) 

Mowgli's  Brothers. 
Kaa's  Hunting. 
"Tiger!     Tiger!" 
The  White  Seal. 
11  Rikki— tikki-tavi." 
Toomai  of  the  Elephants. 
Her  Majesty's  Servants. 

From  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known  ( Ernest  Seton  Thompson)  (pamphlets). 
Lobo. 
Redruff. 
Raggylug. 

Vixen. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot) 2 

Citizen  Bird  (Wright  and  Coues) 2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase)         1 

The  Bird  on  its  Journey  (Harraden)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) ... 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby) 1 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews)       1 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews) 1 

Each  and  All  (Andrews) 1 

Modern  Europe  (Coe) 4 

HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,   AND    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet) 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet) 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)      1 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving)      1 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith) 1 

*  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea)     ...  1 
The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,                       \ 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  >- 1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ",)    / 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske) 1 

George  Washington  (Scudder) 2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett) 1 

*Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton) 1 

*  "Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ) 
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Manifest  Destiny  (Fiske)  (pamphlet) 

American  History  Stories  (Mara  L.  Pratt) 4 

Historical  Tales  ( Morris) 3 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 
A  Gallant.  Defense. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Stealing  a  Locomotive. 
On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 
The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 

Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 
How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 
The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  British  at  New  York. 
The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 

Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 
Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 
The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 
Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt)  ......      2 

Washington. 

Daniel  Boone. 

George  Rogers  Clarke. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton. 

Bennington. 

King's  Mountain.  - 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point. 

Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Wasp". 

The  "General  Armstrong"  Privateer. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right  of  Private  Petition. 

Francis  Parkman. 

Remember  the  Alamo. 

Hampton  Roads. 

The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg. 

Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram  "Albemarle". 

Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Lincoln. 
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About  the  Navy,    (Park  Benjamin)  (from  the  "Independent"  with 

special  introduction  by  the  author) I 

11  Quick  Fires,"  and  "Lead  Squirts". 
American  Armor — Hard  Steel  and  Cornstalks. 
The  Captain  of  a  Warship. 
"  Jacky  "  as  He  Was  and  Is. 
Why  "Jack"  Shoots  to  Hit. 
"  Jacky's  "  Career. 
The  Causes  of  a  Great  Defeat. 
A  Study  of  the  Modern  Battleship  (Rupert  Hughes)   (pamphlet)  .    . 
A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Pekin  (with  maps)  (Lowry)  (pamphlet) 

Our  American  Neighbors 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  La  Salle  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  Western  Adventure  (Boone) i 

Stories  of  Missouri  (Musick)      I 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors  (Macomber) .      i 

Our  Mother  Queen  (from  "Books  for  the  Bairns")  (Ed.  by  Stead) 

(pamphlet) 

A  History  of  England  ( Montgomery) 3 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)      1 

Elizabeth  (Green) 1 

Puritan  England  (Green) 

Stories  from  English  History  (Blaisdell) 2 

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery)         2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis) 2 

Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  (Griffis) 2 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson) 2 

A  Short  History  of  Spain  (Mary  Piatt  Parmele) 1 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  (Prescott)   (Abridged) r      2 

The  Conquest  of  Granada  (Irving) 3 

Mahomet  and  His  Successors  (Irving) 2 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton) 5 

Meyers's  General  History 9 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) 1 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay) 1 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 

Peter  the  Great  (Motley)      . 1 

Savonarola  (Lord) , 2 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle) 2 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives        1 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton) 1 

Tales  from  Scott — Ivanhoe  (Sullivan) 1 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) 1 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  Death  of 
Robert  Bruce. 
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Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selections)       i 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge) .    .      3 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 

Leo  the  Slave. 

The  Voluntary  Convict. 

Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 

Vol.  III.  Heroes  of  the  Plague. 

The  Petitioners  for  Pardon. 
The  Chief  of  the  Averni. 

Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature  (pamphlets) 

Peter  Cooper, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
Daniel  Webster, 
George  Stephenson, 
Eli  Whitney, 
Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Cyrus  W.  Field, 
James  Watt, 
Israel  Putnam. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells) ...  1 

Civil  Government  (Fiske) 2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford) 1 

The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole) 2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    T  . 

Michigan  ;  a  History  of  Governments  (Cooley) 3 

American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) 1 

The  Young  American 2 

Political  Economy  (Thompson) 1 

Political  Economy  (Walker) 3 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished) 

LANGUAGE. 

Our  Language  :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Parti.)  (South worth  &  Goddard) 1 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox  :  Heath) 3 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood) 1 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet) 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell) 3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet) 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung) 3 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

Chapter  V.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

New  Word  Analysis  (Swinton) 2 

On  the  Study  of  Words  (Trench) 2 
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Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet) 

Words  and  Phrases  from  Lamb's,  "The  Tempest"   (pamphlet)     .    . 

"As  you  Like  It"  (pamphlet)   .    . 
11  "  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 

(pamphlet) 
"Macbeth"  (pamphlet)      .    .    .    , 
"  "  "  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  .    . 

(pamphlet) 

"  "  "  "  "Hamlet"  (pamphlet) 

"     The  Second  "Heart  of  Oak  Book"  (pamphlet) 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections) .       i 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV.)  (A.  &  G.) i 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.) i 

Pompey's  Military  Command. 

The  Four  Orations  Against  Catiline. 

The  Citizenship  of  Archias. 

The  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  JEneid  (Greenough) i 

Selection  from  Ovid  (500  lines)  (pamphlet) ... 

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet).  .    . 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book 4 

English — Greek  Vocabulary 1 

Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin) 5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis .    .      2 

Homer's  Iliad.     Books  I  — III  (Keep) 1 

1 

Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Seymour) ,t   .    .    .  2 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach % 2 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  in  German  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  1 

Das  Kalte  Herz  (Hauff)   (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  ...  1 

Die  Geschichte  von  der  schonen  Melusine  (Diethoff) 1 

Die  Geschichte  von  Khalif  Storch  (Hauff )         1 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems 1 

Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)    ....  1 
Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  (Scheffel)  (Heath's  Modern  Language 

Series 1 

Karl  der  Grosse  (Frey tag)  (Holt's  Selected  Tales) 1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth)       1 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "  A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  "  (abridged  from  Went- 
worth)    .    . : 1 

Arithmetic  by  Grades  (J.  T.  Prince)  abridged  (Books  III— V)     ...      1 

The  Werner  Arithmetic  (F.  H.  Hall)  (unfinished) 

The  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade  Pupils  (Hall) 1 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "A  School  Algebra"  (Wentworth) 1 

Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)      .    . 

Captions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  (first  three  books) 1 

Figures     **  "  "  (first  book)  (pamphlet) 
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SCIENCE. 

Science  Primer  Series  :  Vols 

Introductory i 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry  .    .    .    .  " 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic •    •  2 

Geology      2 

Geological  Story  (Dana) 1 

A.  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler) 2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd) 1 

The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography,  Part  1  (Tarbell> 3 

Geography  (Tarr  and  McMurray)       . 1 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye) 1 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) 1 

"            (Davis) 3 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene) 2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage) 3 

Elements  of  Physics  (Carhart  and  Chute) 4 

Questions  in  Popular  Physics  (pamphlet) . 

Comprehensive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  (Cutter)     ...  2 

Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln) 1 

The  Humqn  Body  (Martin) 3 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 1 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson) 1 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young)    ...        2 

Chemistry,  Shorter  Course  (Remsen) 3 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation  (Fairchild)  .    -    .    ._  .  3 

A  Primer  of  Ethics  (Comegys) 1 

Ethics  (Dewey) 1 

Elementary  Psychology  (Putnam) 3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Every-Day  Business  (Emery) 1 

The  American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) 1 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson) 2 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  (pamphlet)  .    .    . 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet) 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet) 

Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in  1 
u«.e  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind      j 

Easy    Popular   Sight-Singing   Manual    (Zobanaky)    (pamphlets)  .    . 

Choral  Companion  (Zobanaky)  (pamphlet)  

Hymn  Book— A  Collection  of  Standard  Hymns  (words  and  music)  .    .  1 

Musical  History  (Macy) 

"        (Fillmore) 2 

Don't 

A  Primary  Speller 1 

An  Advanced  Speller 1 
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Vols 

Spelling  Exercises — Michigan's  800  Words,  Homonyms,  and  Sent- 
ences     

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) 1 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet)    .    .  

An  Almanac  for  1896  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1897  (pamphlet) 

An  Almana-  for  1898  (pamphlet) 

Maps  or  Diagrams 

Spain  and  Her  Atlantic  Possessions  in  189S. 

Cuba  and  Adjacent  Island*. 

Havana  Harbor. 

Santiago  Harbor. 

San  Juan  Harbor. 

Manila  Harbor. 

Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alaska,  Showing  Klondike  Gold  Fields. 

The  World — Mercator's  Projection. 

Field  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War. 

Korea. 

The  Chinese  Empire. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Pekin. 

Plan  of  the  British  Legation  Compound. 

The  Proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Boston  and  Vicinity  in  1775. 

The  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Cuban  Flag. 

Relief  and  Drainage  of  Africa. 

Political  Divisions  of  Africa. 

The  Transvaal  and,  Neighboring  States. 

First  Floor  Plan  of  Penn'a  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Front  Elevation  "        "  "       "      "         " 

Set  of  Working  Drawings  for  Sloyd  Classes. 

List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet)  .        

NOTE. — The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888—  abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  in  Lansing,  Mich. 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  Institution,  having  left  its  old  site  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets,  is  now  located  at  Sixty-third  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  ot 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
citv  either  bv  street  car,  or  bv  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are 
partially  met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by 
bequests  and  the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing  ;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  any  one.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach  ;  and, 
to  further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his 
housemother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 
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The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught 
there,  such  as  current  events,  typewriting,  manual  training, 
industrial  and  household  pursuits,  also  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  and  piano-forte  tuning. 

»  Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon 
these  exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 

to  do  so. 

EDWARD   E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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Sixty-Ninth  Annual  Report 


OF   THE 


MANAGERS 


OF   THE 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Presented  to  the  Association 
At  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  19,  1901 


PHILADELPHIA 
F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers 

21    NORTH    SIXTH    STREET 
I902 


Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting 

of  the  Association. 


At  the  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  held  on  Thursday,  December 
19th,  1901,  at  4.15  P.  M.,  there  were  present  Messrs. 
Cadwalader,  Cleemann,  Elwyn,  Robins,  Lytle,  and 
Newbold. 

Mr.  Elwyn  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr.  Newbold 
was  elected  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the  Principal 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  Inspection  were  pre- 
sented and  referred  to  the  incoming  Board  of  Managers  to 
publish  such  portions  of  them  as  might  be  considered 
desirable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cadwalader,  the  Secretary  was 
unanimously  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  on  behalf  of  the 
members  present  for  the  persons  nominated.  The  Secre- 
tary reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed,  and 
the  Chairman  declared  the  following  named  persons  duly 
elected  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 

His  Exceu,e:ncy,  Governor  WILLIAM  A.  STONE. 


President : 
JOHN  CADWALADER.         (1870)* 


Vice-Presidents : 


JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT.  (1878) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON.  (1882) 


Recording  Secretary : 
ELI  KIRK  PRICE.     (1897) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.     (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.      (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon : 
HENRY   R.  WHARTON,  M.  D.     (1900) 


Managers 

Robert  Patterson,  (J853)         James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,(  1894) 

Alfred  L-  Elwyn,                    (1884)         Louis  A.  Biddle,  (1896) 

J.  Willis  Martin,                       (1890)         Oliver  B.  Judson,  (1897) 

Thomas  Robins,                       (^o)         Francis  F.  Kane,  (^99 ) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.,  (1890)         John  S.  Newbold,  (1899) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,                   (^o)  '  J.  Alison  Scott,  M   D.,  (1900) 

Owen  Wister,                             (1891)         Sydney  G.   Fisher.  (1901) 


♦First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 


EDWARD  COLES,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT,  LOUIS  A.  BIDDLE, 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD. 


Instruction 


GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  OWEN  WISTER, 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

THOMAS  ROBINS,  FRANCIS  F.  KANE, 

SYDNEY  G.  FISHER. 


Household : 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER,  EDWARD  COLES, 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D.,    OLIVER  B.  JUDSON, 

J.  ALISON  SCOTT,  M.  D. 


Admission  and  Discharge : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  OLIVER  B.  JUDSON, 

JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD. 


Ladies'   Visiting  Committee  : 

MRS.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  MRS.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH, 

MRS.  ELLISTON  J.  MORRIS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 

EDWARD  E-  ALLEN. 


Prefect : 

JAMES  B.  THOMPSON. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

LOUIS  J.  PALMER.  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 
Mary  Quinn,  Gay  H.  Renshaw, 

Gertrude  E-  Bingham,  Cora  C.  Myers, 

Elsie  G.  Howard,  Grace  K.  Bingham, 

Janet  G.  Paterson,  Alice  M.  Crowell, 

Ellen  U.  Hammond.  Edge  T.  Cope, 

Liborio  Delfino. 

Kindergartner : 
Carolina  L.  Barber. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Stenographer.     Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants : 
Henry  Hahn,    Violin. 

Mme.  Emma  Suelke,    Voice. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Julius  Keller,  Band  Master. 

Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano  and  Voice. 
Elsie  M.  Newkirk,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 
Robert   St.    Clair,    Supervisor. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Ernest  S.  Lindblad,  Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom  and  Mattress-work. 

Millard  F.  Hardman,  Carpet  and  Broom-work. 
Jacob  Bausch,   Cane-seating. 
Eliza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  and  Bead-work. 
Edith  M.  Manning,  Sewing. 

Hannah  Hogg,  Cane-seating. 

PRINTING    OFFICE. 

Frank  C.  Bryan,  Stereotyper  and  Printer. 

Sadie  Sterling,  Printer,  Proof  Reader,  and  Librarian. 
L.  Elsinore  Jarvis,  Proof  Reader. 

Jessie  D.  Gutzlaff,  Proof  Reader. 

Matron : 
ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER. 


Housemothers : 

S.  Isabel  Hulsart,  Lottie  A.  Howe, 

Edith  M.  Sumption,  Laura  R.  Stockton, 

Anna  H.  Stockton,  Grace  K.  Chance, 

Nana  V.  Smith,  Bertha  G.  Brown. 


Attending  Physicians : 

J.  Gurney  Taylor,  M.  D.,  J.  Norman  Henry,  M.  D., 

George  C.  Harlan,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist. 


Sixty  -  Ninth    Annual    Report    of  the    Board    of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

the  State   Board  of  Public   Charities 

and  the  Legislature. 


It  is  not  strange  that  the  change  from  inadequate  and 
cramped  quarters  in  a  crowded  city  to  the  most  complete 
and  most  modern  building  for  the  use  of  the  Blind  in  the 
world  should  continue  to  furnish  material  for  comment, 
although  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  move.  The 
Principal's  report  is  largely  taken  up  with  a  new  aspect 
of  the  changed  conditions — the  ability  to  give  the  pupil 
the  civilizing  influences  of  a  home  and  to  minimize  the 
artificiality  of  institution  life.  Little  could  be  accomplished 
in  this  way  in  the  old  building ;  but  now  the  Principal 
tells  of  an  enlargement  of  the  social  side  of  the  School,  of 
the  interchange  of  hospitality,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  restricted  and  lonely  life  of  the  Blind  is  brightened 
and  broadened.  We  feel  confident  that  this  side  of  life  at 
the  Institution  will  continually  grow,  and  that  through 
the  coming  years  many  a  dreary  home  in  the  remote 
corners  of  our  State  will  be  illuminated  by  influences 
derived  from  Overbrook,  where  the  lesson  of  what  home 
life  could  be  made  was  first  taken  to  heart. 

The  formal  opening  of  your  Institution  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public  was  purposely  delayed  for  a  period  of 
two  years  beyond  the  time  when  the  pupils  were  removed 
from  Race  Street  to  Overbrook.  During  that  time  the 
attention  which  was  given  to  the  grounds  and  gardening 
removed  all  scars  of  building,  and  enabled  the  Managers 
to  show  to  the  public  and  our  friends  the  Institution  finally 
finished.  It  was  thought  well,  therefore,  to  hold  a  public 
reception  on  May  18th  for  the  purpose  of  showing  our 


buildings  and  grounds  in  a  complete  state.  The  account 
of  this  reception  and  programme  are  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Principal.  The  Managers  have  thought  it  proper 
that  the  remarks  of  the  President  and  the  Principal  should 
be  included  in  this  Report,  and  they  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix.  The  address  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  Director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  Boston,  was  extemporaneous,  and 
to  our  regret,  he  has  been  unable  to  reduce  it  to  writing. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  which  was  celebrated  at  the  Institution  on 
December  5th,  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  brings  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  his  great  work  for  the  Blind  during 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  results  of  which  are  felt 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  great  reputation  of 
Dr.  Howe  as  an  educator  of  the  Blind  is  apt  to  induce 
forgetfulness  of  the  many-sided  character  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  varied  incidents  of  his  remarkable  career.  In  his 
youth  a  soldier  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Greece,  he  was 
throughout  life  the  friend  of  the  oppressed  in  every 
country,  bearing  patiently  the  contumely  and  opprobrium 
and  leaving  to  advocates  more  conspicuous,  but  not  more 
earnest,  the  fame  and  reward.  At  this  time  it  is  proper 
that  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  he  so 
greatly  promoted,  should  pay  their  tribute  to  this  unselfish 
philanthropist. 

Another  important  portion  of  the  Principal's  Report  is 
that  which  relates  to  his  endeavor  to  reach  every  blind 
child  in  Pennsylvania  through  the  medium  of  the  Census 
Bureau. 

This  plan  has  met  with  most  gratifying  results  ;  and 
as  a  consequence  there  are  now  on  the  rolls  of  the  School 
one  hundred  and  ninety  names,  within  two  of  the  entire 
number  which  the  Institution  can  accommodate.  We  trust 
that  in  our  next  Annual  Report  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
state  that  we  have  within  our  walls  every  pupil  whom 
they  can  possibly  hold. 

In  conclusion  the  Board  wishes  to  repeat  what  was 
said  in  our  Report  of  two  years  ago — We  have  spared  no 


effort  and  expense  to  give  to  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
every  facility  which  modern  science  could  devise.  In  so 
doing  we  have  reduced  our  income  from  investments  to 
an  amount  barely  sufficient  for  our  needs.  For  any  further 
expansion  in  our  work  we  must  depend  upon  the  bene- 
factions of  the  charitably  disposed  in  this  State. 

JOHN   CADWALADER, 

President. 


Annual  Report   of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  :— 

Much  has  been  written  and  more  said  about  the 
essential  artificiality  of  institution  life.  It  is  artificial,  and 
no  large  institution  household  can  be  wholly  free  from 
this  influence  and  taint.  No  small  amount  of  the  energy 
of  the  Principal  is  used  up  in  straightening  out  little 
troubles  that  really  ought  not  to  arise.  The  larger  the 
body  of  officers  and  teachers  is,  the  greater  is  the  need  of 
minimizing  the  causes  of  friction.  "  As  are  the  teachers 
so  is  the  school."  The  spirit  of  those  who  influence  and 
mould  the  pupils  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  vital  ele- 
ments of  their  environment.  I  need  not  report  here  upon 
the  care  that  has  been  given  to  selecting  our  officers  and 
teachers  and  to  arranging  their  duties,  but  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  consideration  that  has  been  had  for  their  comfort. 

Of  resident  officers  we  have  fourteen,  and  of  resident 
teachers,  twenty-three.  .  Each  of  these  has  a  room  to 
himself.  Twenty-two  of  these  rooms  face  either  south  or 
west,  and  the  arrangement  of  buildings  is  such  that  even 
those  facing  north  get  some  little  direct  sunshine.  Every 
room  is  well  provided  with  all  essential  furniture.  The 
floor  is  varnished  and  covered  with  a  rug.  In  most  cases 
the  brass  trimmed  bedstead  has  the  footboard  and  head- 
board the  same  height,  that  those  who  wish  may  convert 
the  bed  into  a  couch  by  day.  Most  of  these  rooms  are 
tastefully  decorated  with  personal  belongings.  The  offi- 
cers have  a  pleasant  parlor  and  a  cozy  little  reading-room 
supplied  with  many  current  magazines.  In  each  class- 
room the  teacher  has  a  desk  with  book-shelf,  a  drop  light, 
and  such  tables,  boxes,  etc.,  as  he  wishes  for  growing 
plants.  (There  is  hardly  a  room  used  by  pupils  that  is  not 
filled  with  plants  this  winter.    The  teachers  and  the  house- 
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mothers  and  the  nurse  spend  much  time  with  these  plants 
and  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  them.  They  add 
many  fold  to  the  beauty  of  the  building  and  give  it  a  cozy 
and  homelike  air  it  would  otherwise  lack.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  of  this  addition  to  the 
beautifying  of  the  school.)  In  their  dining-room  teachers 
and  officers  are  grouped  at  four  tables,  one  of  their  num- 
ber carving  for  his  group.  If  they  wish  to  hold  a  dancing 
class,  as  they  did  last  winter,  or  a  class  in  gymnastics,  as 
they  are  doing  this,  they  have  the  use  of  the  gymnasium. 
Light  may  be  kept  up  until  11.15,  and,  m  *act>  every 
reasonable  attempt  is  made  to  add  to  the  convenience, 
comfort  and  contentment  of  all.  It  is  understood  that 
consideration  for  the  well-being  of  one's  staff  tends  to  bind 
its  members  together  into  an  effective,  working  body. 
Artistic  structures,  beautiful  gardens  and  window  plants, 
even  though  they  may  not  have  a  direct  effect  upon  some 
few  of  the  pupils — and  I  believe  they  have  on  most  of 
them — yet  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  all  through  the 
officers  and  teachers. 

In  spite  of  the  careful  provision  for  these  elements  of  the 
environment,  the  new  Institution  was  really  planned  with 
minute  regard  for  what  was  best  for  the  pupils  and  their 
training.  How  thoughtfully  this  was  worked  out  along 
general  lines  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  previous  reports. 

Before  referring  to  some  of  the  particular  adaptations, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  blind  children  learn 
to  move  about  within  familiar  ground  with  a  sureness 
that  seems  astonishing  ;  and  that  it  is  only  where  they  do 
not  feel  at  home  or  have  lost  their  bearings  through  fail- 
ure to  perceive  an  expected  landmark  or  impression,  that 
thev  are  under  mental  strain  to  verify  their  whereabouts. 
We,  who  see,  are  not  apt  to  realize  how  many  things  we 
do  automatically  or  without  looking.  Just  so  the  blind 
do  many  things  without  hearing  or  feeling  ;  nevertheless, 
their  ears  are  generally  listening  for  familiar  echoes  and 
resonances  and  for  intensity  and  quality  of  sounds ; 
and    their   hands,   feet,    and    faces    become    sensitive    to 
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impressions  of  contact.  By  knowing  where  they  start 
from,  what  familiar  objects  they  have  passed,  whether 
they  are  in  sunshine  or  shadow,  by  appreciating-  what 
irregularities  of  floor  they  have  walked  on  and  over,  the 
direction  from  which  the  notes  of  a  piano  or  an  organ 
come,  by  recognizing  the  ringing  of  such  and  such  a  bell, 
the  banging  of  a  given  door,  the  little  current  of  air  com- 
ing through  some  well  known  opening,  the  pattering  of 
water  in  such  and  such  a  rain  spout,  the  customary  feel 
of  a  certain  pavement  or  its  slant,  causing  an  appreciable 
effort  to  maintain  equilibrium — but  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else  by  noticing  the  differences  in  resonance  of 
their  own  footfalls  or  voices  when  near  or  within  build- 
ings— by  attending  to  these  and  numbers  of  similar 
impressions,  both  objective  and  subjective,  more  in  num- 
ber than  they  realize,  they  are  continually  locating  and 
orienting  themselves.  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  lose  or 
bewilder  them  where  they  are  at  home.  Obviously,  then, 
the  less  the  strain  put  upon  their  attention  while  moving 
about,  the  more  recreative  the  exercise  and  the  more 
economical  of  energy  it  is.  In  my  judgment  it  is  wise 
to  recognize  this  fact  and,  within  limits,  to  construct 
accordingly. 

Now  the  blind  move  about  with  special  freedom  in  a 
structure  whose  floor  plan  is  everywhere  quadrangular. 
Hence,  the  monastery  style  of  building  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  our  pupils.  In  fact,  the  formal  layout  of  our 
plant  as  a  whole  is  believed  to  be  favorable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sense  of  location  and  of  the  ability  to  move 
about  freely  ;  so,  also,  is  that  of  many  of  the  details.  Take 
the  cloistered  walks  as  an  example.  Each  is  a  great 
covered  passageway  about  a  hollow  square,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  buildings,  on  the  other  by  a  low  wall  or 
stone  bench  from  which  pillars  spring  up  at  regular  inter- 
vals forming  with  the  roof  an  arcade  which  looks  out 
upon  the  gardens.  At  the  central  arch  of  each  side,  the 
bench  gives  place  to  steps  which  lead  down  into  the 
gardens.     Along  the  building  side  extends  a  long,  low, 
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wooden  bench  on  stone  risers  with  openings,  now  right- 
angled,  now  obtuse-angled,  leading  either  directly  into 
passageways  on  the  pavement  level  or  up  the  three  steps 
into  some  class-room.  This  long  bench  is  most  useful  as 
a  resting  place,  but  was  really  added  to  protect  the  pupils 
from  the  steps  which  everywhere  connect  the  first  floor 
rooms  with  the  level  of  the  cloister  pavement.  This  pave- 
ment is  of  tile-like  bricks  and  slopes  gently  towards  the 
garden  side.  All  the  doorways  are  recessed,  sharp  corners 
giving  place  to  those  that  are  rounded,  some  more,  some 
less,  or  that  are  beveled  off  or  slightly  hollowed  out  and 
rounded  off.  The  doorways  themselves  vary  in  height ; 
some  are  straight  across  at  the  top,  some  arched.  Cocoa 
mats  lie  before  the  steps  and  help  to  mark  their  location. 
These  variations  help  the  pupils  to  know  where  they  are 
immediately  or  without  conscious  thought  on  their  part. 
The  resonance  and  even  the  echoes  from  the  footfalls  on 
the  hard  pavement  enable  our  totally  blind  children  to  run 
at  full  tilt  around  the  cloisters. 

Or  let  us  take  the  playgrounds,  of  which  there  is  a 
distinct  one  for  each  cottage.  These  are  rectangular, 
open  grass  plots,  all  lying  along  the  common  broad 
walk  or  path  that  skirts  the  buildings  and  bounded 
on  one  side  by  it,  but  on  the  other  three  sides  by  narrow 
paths,  two  of  them  opening  from  the  broad  walk.  A 
glance  at  the  plan  opposite  will  show  that  just  outside 
of  each  of  these  narrow  paths  are  two  parallel  rows  of 
trees  which  in  time  to  come  will  furnish  one  of  several 
shaded  avenues.  Blind  children  will  run  and  play 
with  entire  freedom  only  when  they  know  they  are  not 
liable  to  collide  with  some  object.  Thus  our  narrow  paths 
serve  them,  not  so  much  as  walks,  as  stop-bounds  and 
danger  lines,  warning  the  runners  that  beyond  are  the 
trees.  Here  then  it  is  not  the  sound  but  the  feel  of  the 
foot  that  they  rely  upon  for  guidance.  All  walks  or  paths 
are  bricked,  the  surface  being  slightly  convex  both  that 
the  water  may  run  away  along  the  sides  and  that  the 
pupils,  most  of  whom  walk  much,  may  readily  keep  to  the 
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middle  or  along  one  side,  as  they  choose.  A  raised  edging 
of  bricks  divides  the  walks  from  the  sod.  This  edging 
serves  the  usual  purpose  of  edging :  of  guiding  the  flow 
of  water,  of  keeping  the  grass  and  dirt  from  the  path  ;  and 
the  special  purpose  of  keeping  our  pedestrians  rather  on 
the  path  than  on  the  grass  alongside,  and  also  of  helping 
to  guide  them  when  a  little  snow  or  ice  is  on  the  ground. 
At  the  intersections  of  all  paths  and  where  the  broad  walk 
sends  out  arms  to  the  cottage  steps,  the  bricks  are  laid 
on  their  sides  and  raised  very  slightly  above  the  path 
level.  These  raised  intersections,  or  landmarks,  as  they 
may  be  called,  not  only  inform  the  blind  where  to  turn, 
but  in  so  doing  keep  them  from  treading  the  corners  bare 
of  grass.  Between  the  broad  walk  and  the  building  is 
hardy  shrubbery  growing,  that  at  the  main  corners  where 
the  walk  itself  makes  a  right-angle  being  the  prickly  bar- 
berry or  the  Japanese  quince,  purposely  chosen  to  carry 
its  own  peculiar  reminder  :    "  Keep  off  this  grass." 

The  visitor  would  scarcely  notice  any  of  these  things, 
so  unobtrusively  have  they  been  introduced,  but  the  blind 
notice  them,  and  that  they  fulfil  their  purpose  we  know 
full  well.  Besides,  their  purpose  is  deeper  than  one  might 
suppose.  The  German  instructors  of  the  blind  lay  much 
stress  upon  observation  lessons — the  term  by  which  I 
translate  Anschauungsuntericht.  We  Americans  pay  less 
attention  to  the  subject  directly,  but  I  believe  we  give 
more  heed  than  they  to  the  encouragement  of  games  and 
sports  and  the  development  of  that  freedom  from  con- 
straint and  abandon  of  movement  which  makes  for 
independence  and  courage,  together  with  the  prompt  and 
accurate  command  of  the  bodily  faculties  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  success.  Now  these  unobtrusive  aids  to  free 
movement  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  help  to 
establish  in  youth  habits  of  physical  exercise  which  alone 
can  overcome  the  very  natural  tendency  of  the  blind  to 
increasing  sluggishness  of  body  with  idleness  and  ennui 
and  all  that  this  may  lead  to.  Simply  promenading  up 
and  down  a  corridor,  as  the  blind  are  prone  to  do,  is  not 
only  monotonous,  it  is  only  less  stultifying  than  sitting 

still. 
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Our  institutions  are  apt  to  stimulate  the  boy  pupils  to 
more  exuberant  activity  than  is  desirable,  or  rather  than 
can  be  tolerated  within  doors.  In  high  buildings,  for 
example,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  some  racing 
up  and  down  stairs.  To  have  a  few  rough  and  tumble 
rooms  somewhere  in  the  basement  or  the  attic  is  insuffi- 
cient play  space  under  cover,  as  we  learned  by  experience. 
Now,  though  we  in  constructing  our  new  school  have  tried 
to  provide  in  really  practical  ways  against  abuse  of  the 
house,  we  have  not  been  wholly  successful.  No  school  is 
wholly  so.  Still,  we  have  had  extraordinarily  little  of  it — 
far  less  than  I  expected,  in  fact ;  and  the  matter  is  one 
for  congratulation.  I  doubted,  for  example,  the  propriety 
of  doing  without  special  wainscoting  along  hallways,  and 
looked  askance  particularly  at  the  apparent  folly  of  putting 
but  one  great  pane  of  glass  into  each  window  sash.  The 
experience  of  the  past  three  years  has  shown,  however, 
that  I  was  over  careful,  for  we  had  made  excellent  pro- 
visions for  working  off  boyish  energies  :  out  of  doors  on 
extensive  walks  with  a  choice  of  exposure  to  sun  or  shade 
and  in  ample  playgrounds ;  and  indoors,  in  playrooms 
with  stone  floors,  in  the  gymnasium,  but  most  of  all  in  the 
great  cloisters  into  which  nearly  all  class-rooms  directly 
empty  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  two  vast 
playrooms  for  all  weathers  and  seasons.  The  gymnasium 
itself,  though  primarily  designed  for  class  instruction  and 
fitted  with  apparatus  costing  when  installed  a  thousand 
dollars,  is  yet  so  arranged  that  every  piece,  including  the 
great  Swedish  bom,  may  be  readily  drawn  up  out  of  the 
way,  leaving  the  floor  wholly  free  for  drills  and  games. 
The  running  track  has  a  smooth  hand-rail,  serving  as 
guide  to  the  runner.  This  track  is  made  great  use  of. 
The  main  floor  of  the  gymnasium  is  of  narrow  South 
Carolina  pine,  quarter-sawed  and  well  laid  ;  but  where  the 
floor  comes  under  the  running  track,  cement  displaces 
wood,  framing  in  the  open  floor  and  providing  an  entirely 
different  feel  for  the  foot  and  sound  for  the  ear.  On  this 
cement  border  stands  the  piano,  the  vaulting  horse,  the 
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parallel  bars,  the  mats,  etc.,  and  all  the  wall  apparatus 
from  which  it  is  obviously  important  to  guard  blind 
enthusiasts  at  play — or  even  more  obviously  the  blind 
while  on  roller  skates  ;  for  it  was  to  make  such  skating 
practical  here  that  the  stone  border  was  introduced.  At 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London,  the 
skating  floors  are  of  artificial  stone  raised  slightly  near  the 
edges.  I  had  first  intended  copying  in  wood  this  saucer- 
shaped  floor,  as  I  knew  it  to  serve  its  purpose  exceedingly 
well ;  but  to  lay  a  wooden  floor  to  rise  as  smoothly  and 
nicely  along  its  border  as  is  required  for  safety  in  skating 
on  rollers  would  have  been  difficult,  hence,  the  adoption 
of  two  kinds  of  flooring  on  the  same  level.  Now  while  we 
have  not  yet  introduced  roller  skating,  we  have  the  skates 
and  shall  be  able  to  report  on  this  subject  another  year. 
For  regular  gymnastic  work,  for  games  and  for  dancing, 
the  present  floor  is  as  well  adapted  as  we  could  wish — 
better,  of  course,  than  though  it  were  cemented  and 
saucer-shaped. 

Adjoining  the  gymnasium  locker  rooms  are  the  places 
for  shower  baths.  In  that  of  the  boys  where  the  twelve 
showers  are  in  a  row,  the  channel  for  carrying  off  the 
water  is  slightly  depressed  in  the  middle,  marking  at  once 
the  proper  standing  line.  Any  simple  device  which  facili- 
tates certain  operations  and  is  a  time-saver  is,  in  my 
judgment,  disciplinary,  if  not  also  educative.  If  we  could 
get  our  people  into  the  habit  of  so  concentrating  their 
minds  on  the  thing  in  hand  as  to  devote  but  five  minutes 
to  a  five  minute  task  and  not  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  as  they 
are  apt  to  do,  what  successful  educators  we  should  be. 
From  this  point  of  view  most  of  the  little  devices  or 
adaptations  I  am  mentioning  are  in  their  own  peculiar 
way  educative,  particularly  those  that  are  protective  to  the 
pupils.  They  enable  them  to  do  things  with  abandon  and 
freedom  from  apprehension  and,  therefore,  with  precision. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  on  the  playgrounds  where  a 
species  of  football  has  been  extremely  popular  this  fall. 

Within  the  buildings  we  have  tried  to  have  few  sharp 
projecting  corners,  and  even  such  supporting  pillars  as 
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there  are,  are  cylindrical  rather  than  rectangular.  A  few 
things  introduced  as  protective  to  the  house  have  been 
mentioned  ;  others  are  shields  of  corrugated  rubber  along 
the  base  of  the  cloister  doors,  shield  plates  of  metal  on  all 
doors,  taking  in  both  knob  and  keyhole,  rubber  screw  tips 
on  the  chairs,  brass  nosings  on  the  stairs,  rubber  stair- 
treads,  rubber  and  prairie  grass  matting  hall  runners,  prai- 
rie grass  rugs  under  tables,  rubber  mats  before  pianos, 
doors  and  desks,  wax  kept  on  the  floor  before  fixed  chairs 
— the  service  of  most  of  which  things  becomes  evident 
when  it  is  recalled  that  our  wooden  floors  are  varnished. 
The  finish  also  of  upright  pianos  is  protected  from  shoe 
scratches  by  black  oil-cloth,  like  a  carriage  boot,  attached  to 
the  under  panel.  Further,  to  obviate  the  bringing  of  dirt 
into  the  house,  the  stone  floor  of  the  large  exit  from  the 
cloisters  to  the  boys'  playgrounds,  which  is  in  constant  use, 
is  nearly  covered  with  a  huge  rope  mat.  Speaking  of  dirt 
and  dust,  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  this 
out  of  the  building  is  to  strain  the  air  fanned  about  the 
Institution.  For  this  purpose  we  have  the  usual  cheese- 
cloth covered  frames  "staggered"  across  the  chambers 
conducting  the  outside  air  to  the  fans.  The  fact  that  our 
floors  are  varnished  renders  them  easily  cleaned,  ^,nd 
while  the  varnish  adds  greatly  to  general  appearances,  it 
likewise  makes  impossible  anything  like  a  permanent, 
ineradicable  institution  smell.  The  class  rooms,  especially 
those  facing  the  southern  and  the  western  sun,  are  kept 
bright  and  airy  even  in  warm  weather  by  the  use  of  the 
new  style  Venetian  blind  instead  of  the  window  curtains 
used  in  other  rooms.  All  inside  walls  and  ceilings 
everywhere  are  tinted  a  most  agreeable  buff  color.  I  shall 
mention  but  one  more  special  device,  an  arrangement 
which  enables  the  pupils  to  black  their  boots  about  as 
satisfactorily  as  though  they  could  see.  This  is  a  stand  in 
each  downstairs  lavatory  consisting  of  a  body  or  box  of 
the  proper  height  to  rest  the  foot  on  and  a  five-foot  high 
back  with  a  long  shallow  trough-like  shelf  on  it  about  a 
foot  above  the  box.     The  whole  affair  is   covered    with 
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zinc ;  the  various  brushes  are  chained  to  the  back ;  and 
on  the  shelf  a  man  smears  blacking  twice  a  day.  Now 
the  particular  adaptation  of  this  humble  arrangement  to 
the  blind  lies  in  the  fact  that  blacking  is  not  exactly  an 
easy  substance  for  them  to  handle  with  nicety.  Given 
a  box  of  blacking,  the  young  blind  boy  is  going  to  bedaub 
his  brush  and  get  so  much  blacking  on  his  shoes  as  to 
minimize  the  probability  of  shining  them.  To  obviate 
this  we  spread  out  the  blacking  so  that  he  cannot  get  too 
much  of  it ;  then  by  chaining  the  brush  and  eliminating 
the  blacking  box  and  cover,  we  not  only  make  it  easy  to 
find  the  brushes,  but  remove  three  articles  out  of  the  way 
of  the  mischievously  inclined.  The  function  of  the  zinc 
is  obvious. 


No  one,  by  simply  closing  his  eyes,  can  really  imagine 
himself  blind.  Not  even  we  who  are  closely  associated 
with  blind  people  fully  understand  their  world.  If  this  is 
so  with  their  educators,  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  the 
general  conception  of  what  blindness  is  is  extremely  wide 
of  the  mark.  People  realize  their  own  dependence  upon 
eyesight  and  readily  enough  picture  the  depth  of  privation 
and  of  woe  that  would  be  theirs  if  deprived  of  sight. 
When  they  read  that  blind  people  can  be  trained  to  do 
the  seemingly  impossible,  they  speak  of  even  the  simplest 
activities  of  the  blind  as  wonderful,  and  consider  the 
blind  themselves  to  be  outside  the  laws  of  common  human 
beings.  Hence  it  is,  that  even  some  intelligent  people 
believe  that  the  blind  can  actually  feel  colors. 

How  naturally  the  term  asylum  is  applied  by  the 
public  to  any  boarding  school  where  the  pupils  happen 
to  be  blind!  Our  correspondence  and  the  answers  to  the 
questions  on  our  application  papers  reveal  a  widespread 
ignorance  both  as  to  what  is  being  done  for  the  young 
blind  and  what  is  best  for  them. 

Now,  I  take  it,  our  special  schools  have  two  chief 
functions  :  one  to  inform  the  blind  of  the  world  about 
them  and  to  prepare  them  as  best  we  may  to  live  lives  of 
usefulness  in  it ;  the  other  to  inform  the  world  about  their 
capabilities.  Keeping  this  object  in  mind  we  encourage 
visits  to  our   school    and  show  visitors   every  attention 
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and  courtesy,  employing  for  the  purpose  a  special  visitors' 
attendant.  On  an  average,  ten  or  twelve  visitors  a  day 
are  shown  about,  but  teachers  and  pupils  are  expected 
to  keep  on  with  the  work  of  the  class,  allowing  the 
entrance  of  a  visitor  to  be  no  interruption.  That  a  part 
of  the  visitors'  attention  is  given  to  the  buildings  and  their 
equipment  adds  much  to  the  good  impression  we  desire 
to  make,  both  of  the  Institution  and  of  the  blind  under 
cultured  influences.  Visitors  see  the  children  at  work  and 
at  play  and  almost  forget  that  they  are  blind.  One  visitor 
pleasantly  impressed  sends  others  to  us  and  spreads  the 
knowledge  of  our  work  in  the  community.  The  more 
that  come  the  better  we  fulfil  our  second  function  as 
given  above. 

But  no  matter  how  many  visitors  come  casually,  many 
of  those  whom  we  would  most  like  to  see  require  some 
special  attraction  to  draw  them  here.  The  circumstances 
attending  our  moving  to  Overbrook,  nearly  four  years  ago, 
and  the  unfinished  state  of  things,  were  such  that  we  could 
have  no  formal  opening  then.  On  the  18th  of  May  last 
our  first  public  reception  was  held.  This  date  was  chosen 
as  coming  on  Saturday  when  many  business  men  and 
teachers  would  be  free  to  attend.  It  was  believed  to  be 
late  enough  for  the  floral  setting  of  our  buildings  to  be  at 
its  best  and  early  enough  so  that  the  summer  exodus  of 
Philadelphians  would  not  have  begun.  Five  thousand 
engraved  invitations  were  sent  out  and  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  acceptances  received.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  neighboring  institution  held  a  similar  reception 
on  the  same  day  and  that  it  rained,  we  had  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  guests.  Our  reception  from  first  to 
last  was  a  success,  the  pupils  themselves  contributing 
not  a  little  to  the  success  of  it.  During  the  exercises  in 
the  hall  and  the  serving  of  the  refreshments  the  pupils 
were  not  in  evidence,  but  while  the  hundreds  of  guests 
were  inspecting  the  buildings  the  pupils  were  quietly 
employed  at  assigned  work  in  the  class  and  manual  train- 
ing rooms,  a  sort  of  unobtrusive  working  exhibit  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  general  study  period.  Every  officer 
and  teacher  had  his  assigned  duty  as  host  and  did  his 
part  as  only  those  deeply  interested  can  do  it.     The  exhi- 
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bition  of  gymnastics  in  the  gymnasium  was  extraordinarily 
good,  while  the  evening  concert  maintained  the  usual 
excellence  of  the  music  department.  The  reception  as  a 
whole  not  only  subserved  its  purpose  in  acquainting  the 
class  of  people  who  have  made  the  Institution  possible 
with  the  Institution  in  its  present  improved  condition,  but 
it  also  showed  the  pupils  at  their  best,  and  demonstrated 
before  the  eyes  of  all  how  excellent  that  best  can  be.  In 
my  judgment  the  service  performed  by  the  reception  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost.    The  program  was  as  follows  : 

PUBLIC    RECEPTION. 


Saturday,  May  J8th,  J90J. 


PROGRAM. 

2.30   TO   4.30   P.  M. 

Exercises  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

Organ  Voluntary — Theme  with  Variations,  op.  8 Beethoven 

D.  D.  Wood. 

Address  by  John  Cadwalader,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Song — Joy  Waltz Maitei 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith. 

Address  by  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos, 

Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Boston. 

Piano  Solo — Rondo  Capriccioso,  op.  14 Mendelssohn 

Master  Rollo  Maitland. 

Address  by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


4.30  to  6.00  p.  M. 

Inspection  of  the  Buildings. 

6.00  TO  7.00  P.  M. 

Refreshments  in  the  Rotunda. 

7.00   TO    7.30    P.  M. 

Exhibition  of  Gymnastics  in  the  Gymnasium. 

7.30  p.  M. 

Concert  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
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At  the  old  Institution  the  social  life  of  the  pupils  was 
restricted  by  the  lack  of  accommodations.  From  time  to 
time  entertainers  were  paid  to  amuse  the  pupils  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  and  occasionally  the  teachers  would  drill 
pupils  to  act  charades  and  "secrets",  or  some  theatrical 
plays.  The  pupils'  own  literary  and  debating  societies 
would  entertain  friends  in  the  hall  and  then  withdraw 
to  the  dining  room  and  entertain  themselves  with  much 
noise  and  eating.  We  can  all  recall  some  very  good  times 
at  the  old  school.  Here,  however,  the  social  life  is  wholly 
different.  Occasionally  one  cottage  group  is  "at  home" 
to  another.  Teachers  and  officers  are  formally  invited  in. 
On  one  occasion  table  games  are  played  ;  on  another,  after 
a  short  reception,  the  guests  are  conducted  to  the  gymna- 
sium, which  has  now  come  to  be  the  centre  of  the  social 
life  of  the  Institution.  There  such  games  are  played  as 
hunting  for  peanuts,  ravelling  the  spiders  web,  sack  race, 
and  blindman's  buff ;  often  there  is  some  intellectual 
guessing  game,  but  always  the  party  ends  with  dancing 
and  generally  with  refreshments.  When  the  pupils  get 
up  the  party  they  make  all  arrangements,  providing  both 
music  and  refreshments.  Three  or  four  times  a  year  the 
officers  and  teachers  of  each  school  arrange  a  party  in  the 
gymnasium,  but  dancing  has  become  an  established  fea- 
ture of  each  one.  From  my  experience  with  the  blind  in 
three  large  institutions,  especially  those  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  in  London,  I  am  not  easily  surprised  at 
what  blind  children  can  do,  but  I  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
marvel  at  the  readiness  with  which  our  pupils  have  taken 
up  dancing.  All  praise  is  due  to  teachers  and  officers 
who  have  voluntarily  taught  them  and  danced  with  them. 
At  such  a  party  as  is  mentioned  above  each  person  pres- 
ent is  handed  a  card  bearing  the  order  of  dances, 
written  either  in  ink  or  Braille.  Below  is  given  the  order 
of  dances  of  the  dancing  party  held  by  our  girls  on  the 
evening  of  February  15th,  1901.  It  was  the  first  of  many 
such  parties,  and,  as  the  first,  is  worthy  of  record. 
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ORDER  OF  DANCES. 


I. 

Waltz. 

1. 

Waltz. 

2. 

Two-step. 

2. 

SCHOTTISCHE. 

3- 

SCHOTTISCHE. 

3- 

Two-step. 

4. 

Plain  Quadrille. 

4- 

Plain  Quadrille 

5- 

Waltz. 

5- 

SCHOTTISCHE. 

6. 

Polka. 

6. 

Two-step. 

7- 

Two-step. 

7- 

Waltz. 

A  good  thing  must  not  be  overdone  or  it  ceases  to  be 
a  good  thing.  We  have  begun  this  term  by  allowing  the 
boys  to  dance  regularly  only  one  evening  a  week,  after 
study  hour,  and  the  girls  one  evening  likewise.  These 
dances  are  informal  and  are  but  fairly  well  attended  ; 
but  the  formal  dancing  parties  are  enthusiastically  at- 
tended. Once  in  a  while  a  few  visitors  are  brought  in 
to  assist.  If  anyone,  not  knowing  himself  to  be  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  could  come  into  the  gymnasium  while 
one  of  our  dances  was  in  full  swing,  he  would  not  realize 
for  some  time  that  many  of  the  dancers  were  blind  people. 
It  is  said  that  dancing  is  magnificent  physical  exercise  ; 
and  when  it  is  carefully  restricted  and  properly  encouraged 
it  is  surely  a  grand  thing  for  our  pupils,  who  not  only 
benefit  by  the  exercise  it  gives  but  also  by  the  easy  car- 
riage and  grace  of  movement  it  fosters. 

In  many  of  the  foreign  institutions  for  the  blind  there 
are  large  special  libraries  of  books  pertaining  to  the  blind, 
and  museums  illustrative  of  their  training  and  pursuits. 
Their  education  is  made  more  of  a  work  of  specialists 
there  than  in  our  country.  Such  a  library  and  museum 
should  be  very  helpful  to  teachers  of  blind  pupils.  Ever 
since  coming  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Pennsylvania 
school  I  have  been  gradually  collecting  a  library  like  the 
one  above  referred  to.  It  is  not  yet  so  large  as  I  could 
wish.  The  Perkins  Institution  has  a  much  larger  and 
more  valuable  one. 

Our  library  is  chiefly  valuable  through  the  use  made 
of  it.  On  the  long  table  in  the  Board  meeting-room  are 
put  from  time  to  time  books  from  this  library,  the  annual 
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reports  as  they  come  in  from  the  different  schools,  and 
timely  pamphlets  or  literature  on  any  aspect  of  the  work 
uppermost  in  the  teachers'  thoughts  at  the  time.  This 
material  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  room,  quiet  is  main- 
tained there,  and  no  one  resorts  to  the  room  for  other 
purposes  than  to  read.  All  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
teachers  will  and  do  use  the  material  and  get  help  and 
inspiration  from  it.  I  consider  this  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
our  work. 

Director  Mell,  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Vienna,  who 
has  an  extensive  special  library  on  the  blind,  has  recently 
compiled  a  large  volume,  treating  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  blind.  It  is  a  most  complete  and  laborious  work 
and  is  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  yet  published.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  contributing  several  articles  to  it.* 

November  ioth,  1901,  was  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the 
apostle  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  America.  The 
graduate  associations  of  the  Perkins  Institution  celebrated 
the  day  with  appropriate  exercises  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston.  They  sent  invitations  to  the  Superintendents  of 
all  our  schools,  asking  them  to  attend  their  celebration, 
and  requesting  that  some  time  of  that  day  should  be 
devoted  by  each  school  to  making  the  pupils  acquainted 
with  their  great  benefactor. 

We,  feeling  that  our  pupils,  and  perhaps  teachers,  knew 
little  of  Dr.  Howe,  began  then  to  make  him  a  subject  to 
be  read  about,  talked  about  and  thoroughly  known.  All 
his  writings  and  the  biographies  of  him  obtainable  were 
brought  together  in  our  special  reading-room  and  their 
contents  given  to  the  pupils  through  the  teachers.  In 
nearly  every  grade  in  school  the  pupils  wrote  papers  on 
some  phase  of  Dr.  Howe's  life.  From  all  these  repre- 
sentative papers  were  chosen  for  future  use.     On  Decem- 


*Encyclopadisches  Handbuch  des  Blindenwesen.    A.  Pichlers  Witwe 
&  Sohn,  Vienna  und  Leipsic. 
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ber  5th  we  held  our  own  commemorative  exercises, 
consisting  of  music  and  of  the  papers  selected  as  given 
above.  Miss  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  a  Perkins  Institution 
graduate  and  a  pupil  there  while  Dr.  Howe  was  Director, 
came  on  from  Massachusetts  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  good  doctor.  The  program  of  our 
exercises  follows : 

School  Exercises  in  Commemoration  of  the  One  Hundredth 

Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 

held  at  the  Institution  December  5th,  igoi. 

PROGRAM. 

Organ  Selection — Marche  Religieuse  Guilmant 

Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Principal. 

Paper — Events  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Howe Emma  Winfield 

Paper — Dr.  Howe  as  the  Champion  of  the  Needy  .    .    .  Daisy  Carlson 

Paper — The  Education  of  Laura  Bridgman Frank  Sadler 

Paper — Tributes  to  Dr.  Howe Amy  Halfpenny 

Paper — An  Analysis  of  "  The  Hero  " Louis  Coulomb 

Recitation — "The  Hero" Willie  Currlin 

Singing — The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic By  the  School 

Remarks — Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Howe   .    .    .  Miss  Fanny  A.  Kimball 

Singing — Jubilate  Deo Ervin 

By  the  School. 

In  1890  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  was  large. 
At  that  time  several  were  dismissed  because  they  were 
not  thought  good  for  the  school  or  to  be  gaining  advant- 
age from  it.  An  effort  was  begun  also  to  reduce  the 
average  age  of  the  pupils,  to  get  in  more  of  kindergarten 
age  and  to  send  away  adults.  From  that  time  the  school 
has  been  gradually  decreasing  in  number  until  shortly 
after  our  removal  to  Overbrook.  This  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pupils  brought  our  per  capita  expense  to  a 
high  figure. 

Last  spring  we  received  from  the  Census  Bureau  at 
Washington  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  minors  in  the 
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State  of  Pennsylvania  reported  in  1900  to  be  blind.  The 
Bureau  was  most  cordial  in  its  response  to  our  request 
for  the  information  and  furnished  the  list  without  cost  to 
us.  To  the  parents  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of 
the  young  people  given  on  this  list,  those  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen  inclusive,  the  pamphlet  was  at 
once  sent,  of  which  a  copy  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 
Since  then  about  forty-five  new  applications  have  come 
in — just  how  many  of  these  came  in  response  to  the  pam- 
phlet is  not  known — but  I  believe  the  number  so  great  as 
to  show  that  this  method  of  securing  new  pupils  is  far 
more  effective  than  that  of  attempting  to  secure  them  by 
correspondence,  as  we  did  just  after  the  taking  of  the 
census  of  1890. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is 
179,  which  with  11  pupils  admitted  but  not  yet  received, 
brings  the  total  to  190,  or  two  fewer  than  we  can  accom- 
modate at  once.  To  have  a  school  really  full,  with  a  small 
waiting  list,  is  something  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  for. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  seven  pupils, 
having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  required  examinations,  were  graduated ;  and 
two  received  our  diploma  of  piano  tuning. 

Last  year  I  stated  that  one  of  our  girls  had  taken 
successfully  her  preliminary  examinations  for  admittance 
to  Vassar  College.  Last  June  she  took  her  finals  and  was 
admitted  without  conditions.  In  September  she  matric- 
ulated as  a  regular  freshman.  Our  Institution  bears  her 
expenses.  During  the  past  seven  of  our  young  men 
have  been  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
They,  however,  lived  at  the  Institution,  which  furnished 
nothing  extra  but  books  and  a  special  reader.  Miss 
Ward,  our  Vassar  girl,  is  the  first  person  regularly  sent 
to  college  by  the  Institution. 

The  year's  work  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory. 
Changes  mean  progress,  or  are  experiments  making  to 
that  end.  Some  of  our  changes  have  been  :  the  intro- 
duction   of   departmental    teaching   in   the   boys'  school 
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above  the  third  grade ;  of  cardboard  work  for  the 
smallest  boys  who  do  not  take  up  wood  sloyd  readily  ;  and 
of  numerous  simple  occupations,  chiefly  for  the  girls,  such 
as  desk  loom  weaving,  winding  picture  frames  on  eight- 
pointed  cardboard  stars,  shoe-string  bag  netting  etc. 

Mr.  Ervin  has  formed  eight  of  our  boys  into  a  parlor 
orchestra.  The  organization  has  been  practising  volun- 
tarily for  a  year  and  under  their  teacher's  leadership  gives 
a  very  creditable  performance.  It  has  played  often  for 
school  entertainments  and  has  always  been  much  enjoyed. 
It  has  also  played  a  number  of  times  outside  the  school. 
Being  small  it  can  go  for  an  evening  without  interfering 
with  the  school  routine. 

We  have  had  considerable  custom  chair-caning  to  do 
since  coming  to  Overbrook,  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  chairs.  As  the  chairs  come  in  they  are  given  to 
such  boys  as  can  do  them  well  and  quickly,  and  as  have 
shown  by  their  general  conduct  that  they  deserve  them. 
The  work  is  done  in  free  time  and  the  money  received, 
less  the  cost  of  materials,  is  handed  to  the  boys  who  do 
the  work.  Since  this  experiment  was  tried,  custom  caning 
has  become  one  of  our  most  popular  occupations  and  has 
afforded  one  means  of  discipline. 

After  three  years  of  service  Miss  Sophia  E.  Glover  re- 
signed last  June,  as  did  Mr.  Charles  E.  Janvrin  also,  after 
having  taught  for  us  seven  years.  Both  have  been  hard- 
working teachers  devoted  to  their  boys.  Miss  Sanford, 
who  has  taught  for  us  eleven  years,  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence.  Miss  Grace  K.  Bingham,  a  teacher 
of  two  years'  experience,  is  now  filling  Miss  Sanford's 
place.  Another  new  teacher  is  Miss  Alice  M.  Crowell,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Hyannis,  Massachusetts,  Normal 
School.  Still  another  is  Mr.  Edge  C.  Cope  of  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  just  finished  his  course  at  the 
Normal  School  at  his  home.  All  three  new  teachers  are 
taking  hold  of  our  work  with  enthusiasm  and  skill.  Miss 
Mary  B.  Wilkins,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  music 
teacher  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  resigned  after  a 
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year's  most  efficient  service,  to  be  married.  Miss  Elsie 
Newkirk,  a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Wood,  now  fills  the  posi- 
tion most  acceptably.  Mr.  Adam  Geibel,  for  seventeen 
years  a  most  faithful  and  hard-working  teacher  of  music 
here,  resigned  this  fall  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
composition  of  music,  a  line  in  which  he  has  become  in- 
creasingly successful.  Mr.  Geibel  was  much  beloved  by 
his  associates  and  pupils.  Upon  his  leaving,  all  the  school 
met  in  the  auditorium  to  bid  him  a  formal  adieu. 
Speeches  were  made  and  a  gold-headed  cane  was  pre- 
sented to  him  as  a  testimonial  of  the  warm  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  and  as  a  token  of  the  best  wishes  of 
all.  Mr.  Oscar  Bilgram,  who  was  graduated  from  our 
school  in  1896  and  whom  we  fitted  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  a  student  for  a  year,  has  been 
called  to  Mr.  Geibel's  position.  As  a  pupil  he  was  faith- 
ful and  hard-working,  and,  besides,  is  just  such  a  young 
man  as  we  are  very  glad  to  have  again  associated  with 
the  school.  To  the  place  of  our  teacher  of  machine  sew- 
ing, who  resigned  last  year,  a  pupil  and  pupil  teacher  has 
been  elevated,  Miss  Edith  M.  Manning.  Another  pupil 
and  pupil  teacher,  Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  has  been  made 
special  teacher  and  coach  in  the  boys'  school.  This  young 
man's  career  is  one  of  unusual  pluck  and  perseverance, 
but,  though  both  Miss  Manning  and  Mr.  Delfino  had 
been  teaching  decidedly  well,  their  appointment  rested 
largely  upon  their  proven  uprightness  of  character  and 
loyalty  to  the  school.  It  is  well  for  all  pupils  to  realize 
that  virtue  of  this  kind  is  rewarded. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  improves  on  the  satisfactory 
showing  of  the  previous  school  year,  which  gave  1402 
embossed  books  and  pamphlets  voluntarily  taken  out  by 
pupils,  or  an  average  of  10  2/1 1  apiece.  For  the  school 
year  ending  June  25th,  1901,  the  corresponding  figures 
are  1566  and  11  2/1 1. 

The  work  of  the  Printing  Office  for  the  year  ending 
December  1  st,  1901,  is  as  follows: 
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LARGE    PLATES. 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach.     2  vols. 

The  Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography. 

PauieDombey  }  (From  Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature). 
Cuore — An  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal.     2  vols. 
Various  maps,  plans,  and  examination  questions. 

SMALL    PLATES. 

The  Arithmetic  Reader,  by  Frank  H.  Hall. 

Luther's  Smaller  Catechism. 

King  Rene's  Daughter. 

Three  Chapters  from  "Locusts  and  Wild  Honey." 

Selections  from  the  Youth's  Companion,  No.  18.   (Stories  of  Success). 

Words  and  Phrases  from  Lamb's  "  Macbeth. 
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INTERPOINTED    PLATES. 

Our  Mother  Queen. 

A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Pekin. 

Stephen  Girard. 

What  Successful  Men  Say  of  Success. 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

Immensee.     (From  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series). 

From  Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers  (Hillis). 

Henry  Drummond. 

Frances  Willard. 

Browning's  "Saul." 

Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King." 

Prophets  of  a  New  Era 

Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter." 

Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Fifty-six  books  and  pamphlets  written  by  hand  in  the 
Braille  system. 

Appliances,  etc.,  as  in  the  summary. 

SUMMARY. 

Large  plates  embossed 1,192 

Small  plates  embossed ; 518 

Interpointed  plates  embossed 795 

Large  sheets  printed      15,420 

Small  sheets  printed .    .        3.27[ 

Interpointed  sheets  printed 5.083 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed 2s; 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here      4V6 

Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside 42 

Number  of  larije  sheets  written  by  hand 4.437 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand 3.345 

Number  of  title  pages  written  by  hand 108 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille 6 

Amount  of  money  paid  girls  and  press  boys  during  the  year  .    .  $310.36 

Interlining  Braille  slates  made 75 

Octagonal  arithmetic  slates  made      125 
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STATISTICS. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report 81  91  172 

Admitted 14  14  28 

Population  of  the  year 95  105  200 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 82  95  177 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  25  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  2  from  Delaware ;  1  from  Montana.  Of  those  in 
attendance  during-  the  year,  172  were  partly  supported  by 
Pennsylvania  (thirty-six  counties  represented);  16  by 
New  Jersey;  3  by  Delaware;  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted  :— Con- 
genital, 2;  Anophthalmos,  2;  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve, 
3 ;  Choroiditis,  1  ;  General  Ophthalmia,  1  ;  Interstitial 
Keratitis,  1;  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  10;  Panophthalmitis, 
1  ;  Retinitis,  1  ;  Scarlet  Fever,  1  ;  Traumatic,  2  ;  Traumatic 
and  Sympathetic,  1  ;  Meningitis,  2. 

Nativity: — Pennsylvania,  21;  other  States,  6;  foreign 
born,  1. 

Relatives  Blind:— One  boy  has  a  blind  father,  also 
two  sisters  with  very  defective  vision.  Grandfather 
(maternal)  blind  in  one  eye.  Great  grandmother,  great 
uncle,  great  aunt  and  grandmother  (all  maternal)-  had 
defective  sight  in  declining  years.  One  boy  has  a  mother 
who  is  nearly  blind,  also  a  brother  with  defective  sight. 
One  boy  has  a  great  aunt  (maternal)  who  is  blind. 

HEALTH: — The  general  health  has  been  good. 

NECROLOGY: — There  has  been  one  death  during  the 
year:  Mattie  R.  RatclifT,  aged  20  years,  who  died  at  her 
home  of  consumption. 

Literary  Department.  Boys  Girls        Total 

Kindergarten 6  16  22 

Reading 31  60  91 

Writing 13  12  25 

Spelling 59  60  119 

Language 39  35  74 

Grammar 26  25  51 

Rhetoric 11  11 

Literature 11  13  24 
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Girls. 

Latin 5 

German 19 

Number 31 

Arithmetic 28 

Algebra     ...       4 

Geometry 

Geography 19 

History      59 

Civics 16 

Current  News 36 

Nature  Work 31 

Physiology 19 

Physics 19 

Physical  Geography 11 

Modeling 21 

Drawing , 21 

Manual  Training.  b 

Sloyd 45 

Cane 25 

Broom-making 26 

Carpet-weaving 6 

Bead  work 13 

Crocheting 

Knitting 

Hand-sewing 

Machine-sewing 

Reedwork 

Music  Department. 

Blementary  Music 

Piano 21 

Organ 3 

Band 19 

Singing 3 

Chorus  Singing 51 

Harmony 5 

Tuning 8 

Violin 2 

Physical  Training. 

Gymnastics  . 68              72             140 


Boys. 

Total. 

I 

6 

11 

30 

35 

66 

25 

53 

18 

22 

13 

13 

48 

67 

48 

107 

13 

29 

36 

60 

9i 

24 

43 

23 

42 

11 

47 

68 

47 

68 

Girls. 

Total. 

45 

16 

41 

26 

6 

20 

33 

24 

24 

38 

38 

73 

73 

33 

33 

15 

15 

16 

16 

43 

64 

6 

9 

19 

10 

13 

76 

127 

5 

8 

2 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
following  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

To  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Collar's 
Shorter  Eysenbach  ". 

To  Rand-McNally  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"The  Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography  ". 

To  the  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission 
to  emboss  'Little  Nell"  and  "Paul  Dombey"  from  "Young  Folks 
Library  of  Choice  Literature  ". 

To  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to 
emboss  "Cuore — An  Italian  School  Boy's  Journal  ". 

To  George  Sherwood  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to 
emboss  "  The  Arithmetic  Reader",  by  Frank  H.  Hall. 

To  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"King  Rene's  Daughter". 

To  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to 
emboss  selections  from  "  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey  ". 

To  the  S.  S  McClure  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Pekin  ". 

To  Arthur  Hinds  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
"  What  Successful  Men  Say  of  Success". 

To  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Publishers,  for  permission  to  emboss 
from  their  Modern  Language  Series   "  Immensee  ". 

To  Mr.  Oliver  B  Judson,  for  tickets  to  concerts. 

To  Miss  Annie  Dean  Swift  aud  Messrs.  John  W.  Pommer,  Jr.,  and 
Freeman  Eaton  Wright,  for  giving  a  music  recital  to  the  school. 

To  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  for  tickets  to  concert. 

To  Mr.  William  Lamson,  for  addresses  to  the  school. 

To  Rev.  Cyrus  T.  Brady,  for  an  address  to  the  school  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday. 

To  Mr.  T.  F.  Priest,  for  tickets  to  concert. 

To  Dr.  J.  H  Michener  of  the  Hoffman  School,  for  an  address  to  the 
school  on  Memorial  Day. 

To  the  Chorus  of  the  Grace  Baptist  Temple,  for  tickets  to  the  Oratorio 
of  the  Messiah. 

To  Miss  Boericke  and  Messrs.  Arthur  B.  Dean  and  Ray  Young,  for 
giving  a  music  recital  to  the  school. 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Gregory  Murray,  for  a  lecture  recital  to  the  school. 

To  Rev.  Samuel  P  Kelly,  for  copies  in  Braille  of  Offices  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

To  the  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  free  admittance  for 
our  pupils  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

To  all  the  railroads  leading  out  of  Philadelphia,  whose  directors  have 
generously  continued  to  convey  our  pupils  at.  reduced  rates  to  and  from 
their  homes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD   E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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LIST    OP    PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1901. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Accession  aKJ  x  **' 

No.  Names.  Received. 

1576  Ashton,  William, 1892 

1806  Bauer,  Joseph, 1900 

1693  Betullo,  Nicholas, 1896 

1684  Black,  John  M., 1896 

1774  Bolinsky,  Victor,      1899 

1644  Brown,  Thomas, 1895 

1835  Brown,  Wallace  W, 1901 

1524  Burt,  Guy, 1891 

1846  Butz,  Edwin  P., 1901 

1829  Clouser,  Harry  L., 1901 

1727  Conrad,  Elwood  D., 1897 

1804  Coulomb,  Louis  H., 1900 

1577  Currlin,  William  A. , .    .        .  1892 

1690  Cronvall,  Charles, 1896 

18 1 8  Day,  Carroll  H., 1901 

1822  Derr,  James  W., 1901 

1842  Draper,  Lewis  E., 1901 

1635  Ellis,  Edward  N., 1894 

1668  Eyrick,  Jeremiah 1895 

1763  Faivre,  Frank  E 1899 

1634  Farquhar,  Edward  H., 1894 

1713  Finnigan,  James, 1897 

1788  Finnigan,  Joseph, 1899 

1821  Finnerine,  Joseph 1901 

1596  Francis,  Walter  H., 1893 

1707  Gillan,  La  Turner  C, 1896 

1748  Gorman,  Joseph 1898 

1848  Goulden,  William  A., 1901 

1567  Govan,  Elwood  M., 1892 

1826  Grant,  Francis  P 1901 

1832  Gulish,  Abe, 1901 

1838  Hackett,  Clayton  G., 1901 

1837  Hackett,  Glenn  P., 1901 

1582  Ham,  George  S. 1893 

1825  Harrison,  William  J., 1901 

1817  Henry,  Edward  Leo, 1901 

1735  Heyse,  John  S., 1897 

1849  Howard,  Harold  De  V., 1901 

1701  Hull,  Morris  A., 1896 

1645  Jordan,  John 1895 

1734  Kanne,  Raymond  C,      1897 
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Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Montgomery. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Northampton. 

Chester. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Warren. 

Philadelphia. 

Center. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

Adams. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Potter. 

Potter. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Montgomery. 

McKean. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 


Accession 

No.  Names.  Received. 

i8j6  Kester,  Enoch  A., 1901 

1795  Krutko,  John, 1900 

1742  Krysmewski,  Frank 1898 

18 1 6  Lacey,  Patrick  J., 1901 

1760  Lasher,  Van  Earle,      1899 

1730  Maitland,  Rollo  F., 1897 

1599  Maitland,  Webster  F., 1893 

1672  McCall,  Fairman  R., 1895 

1779  Mullin,  Daniel  H., 1899 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W., 1893 

1807  Paliukaitis,  Charles,        1900 

1695  Quails,  Jesse  L-, 1896 

1776  Quier,  Charles  O., ^99 

1702  Roberts,  Thomas  S., 1896 

1557  Rupp,  Raymond, 1892 

1733  Sadler,  Frank  S. 1897 

1764  Schmidhamer,  Joseph, 1899 

1740  Schmidt,  Henry  Julius 1898 

1785  Secondino,  James, 1899 

1424  Sheehan,  Joseph,      1889 

1683  Shinock,  David 1896 

1770  Shipley,  Louis  C, 1899 

1814  Single,  Louis, 1901 

1841  Somerset,  James  Elwood,      1901 

1663  Spader,  Arthur, 1895 

1809  Steel,  William  E-, 1900 

1850  Stewart,  Joseph  J., 1901 

1728  Stouch,  Chancey  M.,      1897 

1618  Tucker,  Eugene, 1894 

1708  Wall,  George  C, 1896 

1743  Walters,  Raymond, 1898 

1766  Waters,  William  F., 1899 

1587  Weingard,  Francis  E., 1893 

1631  Williams,  DeWitt  Clinton, 1894 

18 10  Wolf,  Jacob  Paul, 1900 

1584  Worthington,  Henry  V., 1893 

1759  Zerres,  Henry, 1898 

FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received. 

1692  Budd,  Francis  H., 1896 

1796  Cline,  Nathan  E., 1900 

1493  Fowler,  Joseph  R., 1890 

1722  Hartung,  Herbert,       1897 

1768  Irwin,  Norwood  A., 1899 

1718  Monaghan,  Edward, 1897 

1834  Morris,  Joseph  Adams 1901 

1839  Siebert,  Frederick  E., 1901 

1662  Van  Arsdalen,  James  L., 1895 
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Counties. 

Columbia. 

Luzerne. 

Lnzerne. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Juniata. 

Lnzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Northampton. 

Lebanon. 

Perry. 

Blair. 

Lackawanna. 

Lackawanna. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Delaware. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Susquehanna. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Delaware. 

Chester. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Forest. 

Philadelphia. 

Adams. 

Philadelphia. 

Crawford. 


States 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Montana. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


GIRLS. 

Accession 
No.  Names.  Received. 

1603  Abbott,  May 1893 

1737  Atkinson,  Jennie      1898 

161 1  Babler,  Barbara  D., 1894 

1630  Bahn,  Nettie  M., 1894 

1824  Billings,  Amy, 1901 

1595  Bishop,  Rebecca  C,     . 1893 

1828  Borsch,  Elsie, 190J 

1745  Bowers,  Elizabeth  M., 1898 

1741  Boyle,  Theresa  V., 1898 

1604  Bradley,  Henrietta  E., ^93 

1537  Brady,  Sophia, 1891 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F., 1896 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M 1899 

1802  Byers,  Edna  L., 1900 

1749  Campbell,  Ellen  E., 1898 

1550  Carlson,  Ellen  D., 1892 

1655  Carver,  Hallie 1895 

1851  Cleary,  Mary  A.  C, 1901 

1815  Colvin,  Mabel, 1901 

1830  Connelly,  Ann,      1901 

1413  Curren,  Mary  E-, 1889 

1627  Dennison,  Mabel  M., 1894 

1612  Eisenmann,  Maria  A., 1894 

1755  Elbelt,  Hettie 1898 

1597  Elliott,  Mary, 1893 

1843  Ennis,  Annie, 1901 

1522  Fancher,  Lelah  M., 1891 

1787  Fuller,  Lydia  M., 1899 

1813  George,  Goldie  P., 1901 

1833  Glanz,  Sarah  C. 1901 

1757  Grabowski,  Sophia, 1898 

1667  Griffiths,  Annie, 1895 

1678  Gunning,  Mary 1895 

1620  Haines,  Mary  E., 1894 

1761  Halfpenny,  Amy  K., 1899 

1721  Ham,  Sarah 1897 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella 1890 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K., 1891 

1571  Heater,  Minnie  M., 1892 

1801  Hyland,  Catherine, 1900 

1675  Ishler,  Gertie  E., 1895 

1777  Jones,  Ethel  E., 1899 

183 1  Kaiser,  Ada  A., 1901 

1535  Keebler,  Mary  E., 1891 

1847  Kelly,  Mary  G., 1901 

1705  Kohn,  Marion  C, 1896 

1744  Konzelmann,  Katie 1898 

1605  Landis,  Eva  S., 1893 
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Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Cumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Phi'adelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

McKean. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Clinton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Lycoming. 

Bedford. 

Lehigh. 

Luzerne. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Northampton 

Lancaster. 

Lehigh. 

Pike. 

Philadelphia. 

Center. 

Lackawanna. 

Schuylkill. 

Lycoming. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 


Accession 

No.                   Names.                                                                   Received.  Countiei. 

1782     Lloyd,  Grace  D., 1899  Wayne. 

1845     Lockard,  Annie  M 190  [  Lancaster. 

1784     Manbeck,  Margaret 1899  Berks. 

1812     Matthias,  Pauline  T., 1900  Philadelphia. 

1710     McLaughlin,  Mamie 1896  Philadelphia. 

1827     Molineux,  Emma  B., 1901  Philadelphia. 

1758     Phillips,  Arline 1898  Luzerne. 

1725     Pogue,  Mary 1897  Philadelphia. 

1844     Price,  Ida  C, 1901  Philadelphia 

1716     Quirk,  Maggie, 1897  Philadelphia. 

1786     Rebok,  Mary  E., 1899  Cumberland. 

1800     Robb,  Rebecca, 1900  Philadelphia. 

1724     Roberts,  Miriam  A., 1897  Schuylkill. 

1819     Robinson,  Mary  V., 1901  Philadelphia. 

1676     Shane,  Matilda  F., 1895  Dauphin. 

1805     Shelton,  Elizabeth  T., 1900  Delaware. 

1769    Shirey,  Ella  M 1899  Schuylkill. 

1568     Shiisler,  Annie, 1892  Philadelphia. 

1531     Slecta,  Annie 1891  Philadelphia. 

1694     Smeck,  Ella, 1896  Berks. 

1762     Smith,  A.  Lizzie,      1899  Philadelphia. 

1507     Spencer,  Dora,      189 1  Philadelphia. 

1642     Starkey,  Nellie, 1895  Bucks. 

1419     Stutz,  Maria 1889  Philadelphia. 

1753  Tener,  Dora  M., 1898  Philadelphia. 

181 1     Terwilliger,  Lettie  E., 1900  Tioga. 

1780     Wallace,  Julia, 1899  Montgomery. 

J593     Walter,  Rosina, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1629     Ward,  Mary  A., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1799     Wertz,  Annie  F., 1900  Schuylkill. 

1 77 1  Wisser,  Ada  V., 1899  Schuylkill. 

1772  Wisser,  Augusta  V., 1899  Schuylkill. 

1789     Winkel,  Edith  M., 1899  Schuylkill. 

1674     Wright,  Mary  R., 1895  Philadelphia. 

FROM   OTHER   STATES. 

Names.                                                            Received.  States. 

1551     Aur,  Emma, 1892  New  Jersey. 

1696     Biddle,  Susannah, 1896  New  Jersey. 

1754  Crossan,  Florence  E., 1898  Delaware. 

1823     Doman,  Josephine 1901  Delaware. 

1798     Donnelly,  Roberta,      1900  New  Jersey. 

1608     Hauserman,  Lillie  B., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1665     Lewis,  Edna  C 1895  New  Jersey. 

1602     Robinson,  Ella  V., 1893  New  Jersey. 

1673     Taylor,  Rebecca  E., 1895  New  Jersey. 

1536     Winfield,  Mary  E.,      1891  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys 87 

Girls 92 

179 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys 15  years  and  8  months. 

Girls 15  years  and  11  months. 
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HOME  INMATES. 

Admitted         Received  into 
Names.  as  pupils.  the  Home.  States. 

Boyer,  Emma, 1854  1863  Pennsylvania. 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 1843  185 1  China. 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D 1861  1869  China. 


GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE  69TH  YEAR. 


Tuesday  Morning,  June  25,  i 90 f, 

AT    IO    O'CLOCK. 


PROGRAM. 

Organ — Overture  to  Stradella  (Transcribed  by  Dudley  Buck)  .    .  Flotow 

Rollo  F.  Maitland. 

Motion  Recitation — The  Human  Body 

Girls — Grade  I. 

Class  Exercise  in  Sight  Singing 

Lesson  in  Modeling 

Boys— Grade  II. 

Song— " Skylark,  Pretty  Rover" Handel 

Elizabeth  Smith. 

Graduation  Essay — "  National  Supremacy  " 

George  Ham. 

Reading — Selection  from  L' Allegro    . 

Girls — Grade  V. 

Anthem— "I  Will  Sing  of  Thy  Power"  Sullivan 

The  School  Chorus. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  the  Harrison  Prizes  by 

John  Cadwalader,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

"Auld  Lang  Syne" 

By  the  School. 


Names  of  those  receiving  the  Harrison  Prize  for  Patience,  Assiduity, 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department : 

BARBARA  D.  BABLER.  JOHN   MULLANEY. 

CLASS  OF   J90L 

Names  of  Graduates  with   Titles  of  Graduating  Essays : 

Joseph  R.  Fowler William  Shakespeare 

Elwood  M.  Govan Expansion 

George  S.  Ham National  Supremacy 

Fairman  R.  McCall An  Aim  in  Life 

Thomas  S.  Roberts Effects  of  Forests  Upon  a  Country 

Joseph  Sheehan Coal  Mining 

Harry  V.  WorThington,  The  Advantages  of  the  Study  of  Geography 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  j  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi         j        klm 

•  •  •••  •••••  ••••        •      • 9 

•        ••        •••        •••••  •••• 

•  •  •      •        •      • 

nopqrstuvwxyz 

••         •••••••••         •  ••  ••• 

•  ••  •  •         ••••         •      •  • 

•  •  ••  •  ••••         ••••  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  ( #  #  )  • 


MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 


(  ) 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


<  < 


•  •  •        •  m        • 

•  •  ••  ••••  •••• 

The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;   thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 


••  ••  •••       •• 


NUMERALS. 


When   alone   or  in    combination  the   following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign(      •  ),  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•  •  •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


•    •  • 


1  .:        46  .:■  •  •       235 
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INITIAL   BETTERS   USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know  like    my 

•  •        ••        ••         ••        •  ••        •  •        •• 

•  ••  •        •  ••        ••  •        ••        • 

•  •  •        •  •        • 

not    quite  right  should    the  under  very    will      you 

•••••  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  ;  e.  g.   •  •   when  standing  alone  represents 

"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 

OTHER   CHARACTERS   USED  AS  WORD   AND    PART   WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en        er       for       in       ing 

•••••  •••  •• 

••  ••••••  ••  • 

•  •  •         ••        •  •  •         ••        •  •• 

is         of        on       or       ou       ow       st       %£      tion     j;^ 

•  •  •  ••  •  ••  e  •  ••  •• 

•  •  ••  •  ••  ••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •  ••  •  •  ••• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3>  5»  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 

• 
••        ••  •  •        •  •• 

•        ••  •  ••        ••        •• 

The  letter  x  (  •  •   )    when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 


•  • 


The  letter  d  followed   by   a   period         •  is   used   as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 


••  ••       ••  ••• 

•  •    •  •  •       • 

•  •    •  •  •  • 


F375 

An  italicized  word   is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    (  ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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•    ►»  '• 


c    •  •  • 


•     0) 


TJ     •        •     H 


t/i 


•  •  * 


r*         •     •     • 


&jO 


a  : 


»  • 


c    - 


v. 

O 

M 

U 

< 

H 
Z 

o 

W 
n 


o 

t-H 
ft 

o 
«    -a 


b/) 


<L> 

• 

• 

„ 

• 

• 

3 

• 

• 

• 

>^ 

• 

Z74 

2) 

• 

• 
• 

• 

o 

• 

• 
• 

• 

</) 

OS 

1- 


o     •  • 


•  •  •  "9    •     • 


0>        . 


o 


*   . 


U 


:  e. :  •    •  •  * 


•  •    •  • « •  • 


•       • 


•      •    e    • 


xn        * 


O        • 


o    •      •  — ■ 


o 


-a       • 
a) 


_        •       i— «    •  • 


•  •        *->  • 

.  .  .  °  • 


<:  . 


P 


£ 


«ft 


<u 


•  •  •  • 


.        .~     .• 


n    •  • 

"""        •  • 


•      rC 


a 


o    •      • 


a    m  '  • 
06  •      •  .2    .  .  •     . 

.9   •     • 


c    •  •  •    b/3  • 


b/J 


•  •     3 


•  •        CU 


o 

*->         •  • 


a, 


•         •      • 


•  •      c/J 


•        *J 


2 
o 


s  : 


•j-<  •  • 


S     •  •  •     n     • 
o  •  •  • 


Oh 


•  •  •  • 


o 


3 


•        bJD 


•       •  • 


•      (U 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 

Octave  signs, 
Fingering  signs, 


Rests, 


Accidentals. 


Intervals, 


D 


»  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

»  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


B 


•  4 

•  4 

•  5 

•  4 

•  5 

•  6 

•  5 

•  4 

•  6 

•  6               •& 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

>> 

•  1 

w  or  f 

•    • 

• 

•  l 

•  2 

• 

•  l 

•  2 

•  3 

• 
• 

•  2 

H 

*£              or  ! 

•  • 

•  l 

•  3 

S 

f 

•    • 
• 

X 

•  • 

• 

•  •               • 
• 
• 

b         V 

• 
• 
•                 • 

• 
• 
• 

• 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th         8th 

• 
• 

• 
•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 
• 

• 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 

note 

trill 

•  • 

• 
• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 
• 

•  • 
• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2» 
3* 

•  5 

•  6 

2* 

3. 

•  6 

3* 

3*      3« 

double 

bar       doubl 
with  re 

e  bar 
:peat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.             d. 

left  hand 
m.             g. 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

•         • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign   (     •  ). 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


5.  + 

2»  «5      — 

4* 

X 
6* 

3*  *6 
4* 


:":() 
V" 


•  •   •  • 


•  i 


+ 

+ 

fraction. 


(ratio.) 


•     index. 


•  3 


over 


exponent. 

prime, 
3     sub-literal. 


•     factorial. 


(when  alone) 
varies  as. 

(when  alone) 
infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 


•    •  • 
•  •  • 


separating   the    integer   from    the    fraction;    e.  g.,    6j^, 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede 
each  number;  e.  g.,  6*4, 


•    •  • 
•  •  • 


I.     The  exponent  sig 


n     (*.«) 


RUIZES. 

precedes    literal,    numero-literal,  negative, 


fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub- exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  #A 
read  prime,  second,  third, etc.;  sub  prime, sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3.       / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co  efficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    s  •••••  ••  ••  •• 

fore  the  radical ;  e.  g.,    V    y2-LV       *       *  

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 


*In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "  j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"  j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille" 
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VIII.     Connections  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 
comma  (  j. 

IX-    'Polynomial  numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed   in   parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 


P^C.g)- 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically . 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rules  L,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


4  a  x 
3>r 


•••  ••  ••  ••••••• 

••  ••••••  •  ••• 

••  •  •••  ••  •••••  ••• 


m  -\-  1 


Rules  L,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 


•  •  •  •    • 

•  •  •       • 


•    •  •    •       •  • 

•  •    •  •    • 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX. 


*  +  y 

6  +x; 


••  ••  •••••  •  ••• 

•       • •       •       •       •  •  ••  •••       ••  • 

••••  •  •••••  ••••  ••• 


Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX.        ~7= 7 


\f  3  +  V   *  V^  x  + 


•              ••••••              ••••                •              ••              •• 

•                           ••••                •••••••••• 

•     ••                ••              •••                •                         •••                •              • 

•  • 

•              ••••••                         •• 

•                         ••••         •         •     •  • 

•     ••               •             •••               •         •         •• 

Rule  VII.                    yV     4 

•••••            •               ••          •••••               • 

•       •                   ••            ••••       •       •••••            •• 

•••            •••               ••••            ••               • 

KXAMPLKS. 
x*_6x     -f     8     =     0     . 
•••                  ••••                  ••                          •• 

2    (    X       I     )    (    X       2)=       °        • 

•     •              ••                         •••              ••                        ••• 

•  •                •••                ••                    ••••                ••                    • 

Fraction         1        over            y       -j-       fraction             1        over 

•  •••               •                    •                   ••• 

•                                •       •                                « 

••••               •                           •••• 

•         • 

•  •              •  • 

x         =          b 

•  • 

•  •                       • 

(**  \f(  xi  vvv 

I    v  Wx- ) ) 

•       •                           ••               ••••                •                ••• 

•  •••              ••                          •                           •••                      •• 

•  ••          •••                    •          ••                 ••••              ••• 

•     •          • 
•           • 
•     •  •             • 

•     •                       ••••••                ••              •                •                        • 

•                  •    • 
•            •  •       • 

•  •  •      •  • 

•     ••  ,      •         ••  •• 
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APPENDIX. 


Address  of  John  Cadwalader,  President 


AND 


Address  of  Edward  E.  Allen,  Principal, 

At  the  Public  Reception,  May  18th,  1901  * 

List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  in  American 
Braille. 

Descriptive  Leaflet  sent  to  the  Parents  of 
Blind  Children  who,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1900,  were  living  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Leaflet  of  General  Information. 


*For  program,  see  page  21  of  this  report. 
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Address  of  John  Cadwalader,  President. 


In  tendering  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  a  very  cordial  wel- 
come to  all  of  the  guests  who  are  here  to-day,  and  in  the  hope  that  what 
th^y  will  hear  and  see,  will  not  only  be  of  interest  at  the  time,  but  leave 
a  lasting  impression  and  arouse  a  more  wide-spread  desire  to  encourage 
the  work  of  advancing  and  educating  the  Blind,  I  propose  briefly  to  lay 
before  you  the  history  of  this  Institution.  As  we  stand  here,  surrounded 
by  what  is  confidently  believed  to  be  the  best  appointed  and  most  com- 
plete establishment  in  existence  for  the  careful  training  and  development 
of  blind  persons,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  struggles  that  were  necessary 
at  the  outset  of  the  work 

Nearly  seventy-five  years  ago  Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.,  then  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  very  influential  mem- 
ber of  that  Society  of  Friends  to  whom,  from  the  days  of  William  Penn, 
this  City  has  been  so  largely  indebted  in  all  movements  for  benefiting 
and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-men,  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  Europe  in  educating  the 
blind.  He  had  conferences  on  the  subject  with  those  he  thought  capable 
of  co-operating  with  him  to  introduce  the  systems  into  this  country,  and 
in  June,  1829,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  Francis  Fisher,  Esq.,  in  which 
he  said,  "I  wish  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  School 
for  the  Blind  in  order  to  their  instruction  not  only  in  the  mechanics 
but  in  the  higher  orders  of  knowledge,  successfully  cultivated  in 
the  minds  of  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  *  *  * 
I  know  of  no  individual  in  every  respect  better  qualified  than  thyself,  to 
render  this  service,  and,  united  with  other  gentlemen,  I  think  we  could 
lay  the  foundation  and  perhaps  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  noble 
charity  rise  in  our  city,  creditable  to  Philadelphia  and  eminently  useful 
to  the  unfortunate  Blind  ". 

A  prophetic  hope  has  rarely  been  more  fully  realized. 

I  think  it  worthy  of  notice  that  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Fisher 
was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  it  was  a  gratifying  confidence 
placed  in  one  so  young. 

The  foundation,  though  laid  at  this  time,  did  not  at  once  receive  gen- 
eral support. 

Mr.  Fisher  soon  went  abroad,  and  while  there  Mr.  Vaux  again  wrote 
to  him,  requesting  him  to  bring  home  all  the  knowledge  to  be  had, 
especially,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  regard  to  "intellectual  instruction 
which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  ".  Mr.  Fisher  replied  on 
January  29th,  1832,  from  Paris,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  Legation 
under  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  then  Minister  from  the  United  States.  He 
had  every  opportunity  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  in  this  letter  he 
stated,  "  He  had  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind — the  parent 
of  all  the  establishments  for  the  Blind  in  Europe,  and  where  the  system 
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of  instruction  contrived  by  the  benevolent  Haiiy  has  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  most  successful  operation.  Mr.  Fisher  returned  from  Europe 
in  the  Autumn  of  1832,  and  about  the  same  time  there  arrived  in  this 
country  a  German  gentleman,  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  education  of  the  Blind,  and  had  been  for  three  years 
instructor  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Baden. 

He  brought  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Prince  of 
Furstenburg,  to  whose  family  he  had  been  a  tutor.  The  letter  of  the 
Prince  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  saying  "  He  gained  in  every 
respect  my  perfect  satisfaction,  and  deserves  an  unlimited  praise  on 
account  of  his  deportment  and  character,  which  were  entirely  faultless 
and  honest".  Equally  strong  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Margrave 
of  Baden,  to  whom  he  had  been  secretary. 

Mr.  Vaux  now  immediately  took  steps  to  carry  out  his  long  cher- 
ished plans,  and  Mr.  Friedlander  at  his  request  undertook  the  instruction 
of  several  blind  boys  at  his  own  home.  On  January  the  21st,  1833,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  where  so  many 
of  the  most  valuable  movements  in  our  City  have  laid  their  foundations. 
Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  was  made  Chairman  and  John  Vaughn  appointed 
Secretary.  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux  offered  a  resolution  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Friedlander  could  be 
employed  in  the  Institution  then  being  established,  now  known  as  the 
"Wills  Hospital,"  and  if  not,  to  take  steps  to  establish  an  association 
under  whose  auspices  the  Blind  could  receive  intellectual  instruction 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  Committee  reported 
in  the  resolution  were  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  Roberts  Vaux,  J.  Francis 
Fisher,  and  John  Vaughn — all  names  of  which  the  City  has  a  right  to  be 
proud.  It  was  not  deemed  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  "Wills 
Institution  "  to  unite  with  it.  The  Committee  therefore  reported  a  Con- 
stitution for  "The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,"  and  on  March  5th,  1833,  an  organization  was  effected.  The 
venerable  Bishop  White  was  chosen  President,  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau, 
William  Y.  Birch,  Edward  Coleman,  and  Nathan  Dunn,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  J.  Francis  Fisher,  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  consulting  physi- 
cian was  the  eminent  Dr.  Physick,  and  Dr.  Caspar  Morris  and  J.  Rhea 
Barton,  M.  D.,  were  the  visiting  physicians.  Upon  the  first  Board  of 
Managers  were  men  who  for  years  gave  their  time  and  close  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  Blind,  and  whose  names  are  among  the  most  emi- 
nent in  our  City  :  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  John  Vaughan,  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Meigs,  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  John  A.  Brown,  George  Pepper, 
Richard  Price,  and  others.  A  small  house  on  12th  Street  above  Race 
was  secured,  and  on  March  5th,  1833,  Mr.  Friedlander  was  made  the 
Principal  of  the  Institution.  Thus,  after  several  years  of  effort  the  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Vaux  was  accomplished. 

In  the  meantime  other  movements  had  been  made  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  in  both  places  schools  had  been  opened  in  1832,  ante- 
dating us  in  operation,  though  not  in  conception.  That  in  Boston,  under 
Dr.  Howe,  very  early  secured  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  the  New  York 
Institution  has  also  been  most  successful.     In  the  first  annual  report 
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made  March  3d,  1834,  by  Roberts  Vaux,  J.  Francis  Fisher,  Charles  D. 
Meigs,  and  Alexander  Dallas  Bache  as  the  Committee  of  Instruction, 
they  state  that  a  Charter  had  been  granted,  that  a  public  exhibition  had 
taken  place  in  The  Musical  Fund  Hall  on  November  21st,  1833,  only 
eight  months  after  the  organization  of  the  Institution,  which  had  been 
largely  attended  and  was  most  successful,  and  that  Jacob  Snider,  Jr., 
the  Recording  Secretary,  had  contrived  a  method  of  printing  for  the 
Blind,  and  had  already  produced  the  "Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  a  style  of 
unequalled  topography  for  the  sightless.  This  invention,"  they  state, 
"  entitled  its  author  to  the  gratitude  of  the  afflicted,  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  applicable,  and  is  an  honor  to  the  Country,  since  it  gives  facilities  in 
this  branch  of  instruction  hitherto  unattained  here  or  in  Europe." 
There  were  eleven  pupils  received  in  the  first  year.  The  following  year 
two  houses  were  rented  on  13th  Street,  where  twenty-one  pupils  were 
cared  for.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  now  assured,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  home.  A  large  lot  at  20th  and 
Race  Streets  was  purchased,  and  a  building  capable  of  meeting  all  re- 
quirements for  one  hundred  pupils  was  completed  in  October.  1836,  at 
which  date  the  Institution  was  removed  to  it. 

This  great  work  had  practically  been  accomplished  by  private 
effort ;  but  moneys  were  still  much  needed  to  meet  its  increasing  re- 
quirements. In  1837  a  Fair  was  held  in  the  then  Masonic  Hall,  at  which 
many  prominent  women  in  the  City  had  tables.  The  interest  was  unex- 
pectedly great,  and  a  clear  profit  of  over  $9,000  was  made  for  the  Insti- 
tution. At  that  time  such  a  sum  meant  vastly  more  than  it  would 
to-day,  and  it  proved  the  deep  interest  which  the  effort  to  educate  the 
Blind  had  aroused. 

For  sixty-two  years  the  Institution  carried  on  its  work  in  this 
building,  with  the  additions  which  from  time  to  time  were  made-to  it. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  in  detail  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  work  ;  but  of  course  the  limits  of  this  paper  preclude  such  a 
course. 

Under  the  capable  and  devoted  Friedlander  the  first  years  of  the 
Institution  were  so  productive  of  good  results  that  on  his  death,  in  1839, 
the  work  could  be  continued  with  undiminished  success.  Mr.  Fried- 
lander  was  a  remarkable  man,  who  unselfishly  gave  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  the  Blind,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  As  was  said  of  him, 
"His  personal  integrity,  his  intellectual  attainments,  his  moral  and 
social  habits,  and  his  direct  preparation  for  the  work  were  all  presented 
in  proper  relief  at  the  outset.  His  was  happily  a  zeal  guided  by  know- 
ledge, and  an  ardor  tempered  by  sound  discretion."  Upon  his  death  a 
memoir  presented  by  Mr.  Richards  declared,  "He  has  left  the  impress 
of  his  government  upon  the  School,  and  those  who  would  contrast  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  with  other  similar  institutions,  may  mark,  in 
addition  to  its  scholastic  merits,  an  even  cheerfulness,  a  real  content- 
ment and  a  confiding  temper  influencing  the  pupils  towards  each  other, 
and  towards  their  teachers  and  governors  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  is 
the  impress  of  its  first  teacher,  of  his  own  kind  and  gentle  spirit ;  and 
long  may  it  endure  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  Blind." 
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The  Institution  erected  a  monument  to  him  at  Laurel  Hill,  justly 
commemorating  the  enlightened  labors  of  the  practical  philanthropist. 
His  portrait  by  Nagle  hangs  on  our  walls,  and  "The  Friedlander  Ly- 
ceum/' an  organization  of  the  pupils,  has  long  been  a  valuable  reminder 
of  the  first  Principal. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  here,  I  think, 
cannot  be  tested  more  effectively  than  by  glancing  at  a  list  given  in  the 
19th  annual  report  of  some  of  the  positions  held  by  graduates  of  the 
School.  Of  twenty-four  persons  named,  five  were  principals  of  other 
State  Institutions  :  Mr.  Jacob  Berry  of  the  Tennessee  Institution,  Mr. 
Churchman,  Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution,  and  later  Principal  of 
the  Wisconsin  Institution  ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Fortescue,  Principal  of  the  Geor- 
gia Institution  ;  Mr.  D.  Laughery,  Principal  of  the  Maryland  Institution, 
and  Mr.  Eli  Whelen,  Principal  of  the  Missouri  Institution.  Mr.  Jewet 
Gray  was  the  Principal  Instructor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Virginia  Insti- 
tution, and  others  were  teachers,  organists  and  instructors  in  various 
fields  at  other  Institutions.  From  that  day  to  this  successful  careers 
have  been  opened  to  very  many  of  those  who  passed  their  early  days 
under  the  training  and  influence  of  our  Institution. 

Several  of  the  successors  of  Mr.  Friedlander  must  be  mentioned,  as 
their  influence  has  been  wide  and  enduring. 

Before  referring,  however,  to  those  who  gave  long  years  of  service, 
there  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  Jacob  G.  Morris.  This  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  in  consequence  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  then  Principal  in  December,  1844,  the  Institution  was  with- 
out a  head.  Mr.  Morris  volunteered  to  perform  the  duties,  and  for 
three  months  he  gave  his  entire  time  to  the  Institution,  performing  the 
duties  of  Principal  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Management.  His 
services  were,  of  course,  gratuitous  ;  but  in  recognition  of  them  pieces 
of  plate  were  presented  to  him.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Anthony  Morris  and  of  Samuel  Morris,  the  Captain  of  the  First  City 
Troop,  who  was  thanked  by  General  Washington  for  the  services  ren- 
dered at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  He  served  for  over  ten  years  upon  the 
Board,  and  was  lost  in  1854  on  the  ill-fated  "Arctic  ".  A  man  of  ample 
fortune  and  of  most  cultivated  tastes,  having  made  frequent  visits  to 
Europe,  his  attention  to  the  onerous  duties  of  Principal  of  this  Institu- 
tion and  many  other  charitable  works  makes  this  reference  to  him 
appropriate.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Vaughn  as  Principal,  and  he  in 
turn  by  Joseph  R.  Fry,  Esq. 

These  gentlemen  were  both  efficient ;  but  at  that  date  the  Principal 
and  his  family  were  obliged  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  building  itself,  and 
the  accommodations  were  far  from  adequate,  and  for  this  reason  they 
resigned  their  positions.  Prior  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Fry,  Mr.  William 
Chapin  had  been  urged  for  the  position,  and  upon  Mr.  Fry's  retirement, 
in  1849,  he  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  and  from  that  year  until  his 
death  on  September  20th,  1888,  nearly  forty  years,  he  remained  its  Prin- 
cipal. He  was  a  rare  administrator,  and  the  systematic,  even  manage- 
ment during  this  long  period  worked  most  beneficial  results  for  the 
Institution.      He   possessed   the   purest   benevolence  of  character,   the 
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utmost  patience  and  forbearance  under  the  trying  conditions  that  exist 
in  any  large  school,  but  particularly  in  one  devoted  to  the  training  of 
so  difficult  a  class  to  deal  with  as  those  without  sight  undoubtedly  are. 
If  he  erred  at  times  in  judgment,  it  arose  from  the  kind  impulses  of 
his  nature,  and  probably  the  errors  were  more  apparent  than  real.  Cer- 
tainly under  his  long  control  few  serious  difficulties  arose,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  his  loss,  which  his  advanced  age  involved,  gave  much  anxiety  to 
the  Managers. 

There  had  fortunately  been  for  some  years  as  instructor  in  the  insti- 
tution with  him  a  young  man  of  exceptional  capacity,  named  Mr.  Frank 
Battles.  As  Mr.  Chapin  became  too  infirm  to  perform  the  active  duties 
of  his  position,  Mr.  Battles  was  made  the  Acting  Principal,  and  upon 
Mr.  Chapin's  death  in  1888  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  Principal.  The 
Board,  in  their  report  of  that  year,  say,  "We  invite  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  able  report  of  Mr.  Battles,  printed  herewith,  which  shows 
that  our  Principal  is  a  vigilant  observer  of  all  that  goes  on  within  these 
walls,  and  of  all  that  may  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  other 
members  of  his  profession."  Mr.  Battles  possessed  unusual  qualifications 
for  his  position.  His  mind  was  alert,  his  intelligence  and  education 
fully  equal  to  the  calls  upon  them,  and  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
improving  the  methods  of  instructing  and  developing  the  Blind  mentally 
and  morally.  Though  young,  his  judgment  was  good,  and  a  long  and 
satisfactory  tenure  in  his  office  was  looked  for  by  the  Managers.  Unfor- 
tunately, through  a  subordinate  officer,  certain  charges  against  the 
Institution  appeared  in  the  Daily  Press,  and  as  the  Public  is  always 
ready  to  fasten  upon  unfavorable  criticism,  an  investigation  was  urged 
by  the  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Legislature.  The  effect  was  most 
serious  upon  the  work  of  the  Institution.  The  pupils,  naturally  of  sen- 
sitive and  easily  disturbed  natures,  were  completely  disorganized  by  the 
necessary  interruption  of  their  regular  duties,  and  although  all  of  the 
charges  that  were  alleged  were  shown  to  be  without  foundation,  inci- 
dentally one  of  the  officers  was  involved  by  the  testimony  of  a  blind  boy 
in  a  serious  offence.  Though  nothing  affecting  the  management  or 
discipline  was  shown  by  the  investigation,  the  disturbed  condition 
which  followed  rendered  the  position  of  Principal  less  attractive  to  one 
who  felt  his  powers  sufficient  to  procure  success  in  other  fields.  Mr. 
Battles,  in  consequence,  resigned  his  position  at  the  end  of  the  school 
term  in  1890. 

The  Managers,  in  the  report  of  that  year,  say,  "Mr.  Battles,  our 
late  Principal,  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  last  term  with  our 
best  wishes  for  his  success  in  another  calling  which  he  decided  to  adopt — 
a  success  which  his  marked  ability  and  high  character  will  deserve. 
To  replace  him  is  very  difficult".  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  expecta- 
tions in  regard  to  Mr.  Battles  have  been  fully  realized,  and  his 
success  in  the  more  active  field  of  a  life  of  business  is  well  known  to 
many  present.  The  last  sentence  of  the  report  that  I  have  quoted  proved 
to  be  true.  "To  replace  him"  was  very  difficult.  I  feel,  however, 
much  personal  interest  in  this  connection.  There  was  no  lack  of  mate- 
rial presented ;  but  it  was  especially  important  that  the  one  selected 
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should  possess  peculiar  qualifications  under  the  conditions  existing. 
The  duty  devolved  upon  me  to  visit  one  of  those  presented,  whose 
recommendation  seemed  most  fully  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  who  in  1890 
assumed  the  duties,  has  fulfilled  the  very  sanguine  expectations  which 
my  first  meeting  with  him  encouraged,  and  to-day  what  you  see  around 
you  is  very  largely  the  result  of  his  wise  suggestion  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  such  an  Institution. 

I  have  given  the  first  place  in  dealing  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Institution  to  those  who  have  been  its  Principals,  and  I  shall  refer  later 
to  some  of  those  who,  as  Managers  have  done  much  to  render  this  great 
work  a  success.  There  have  been  many  valuable  officers  as  instructors 
in  various  departments  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  mention  if  time  per- 
mitted, and  many  of  the  pupils  whose  career  both  here  and  in  later  life 
have  added  great  credit  to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  Blind.  I 
think  interest  will  be  felt  in  a  quotation  which  I  shall  make  from  the 
report  of  January,  1853,  as  follows:  "Since  the  last  report  Mr.  Dutton 
resigned  his  situation  as  principal  teacher,  and  has  accepted  the  post  as 
Principal  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  James  G. 
Blaine  has  been  elected  in  his  place,  and  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  fulfil  its  duties."  Mr.  Blaine  proved  a  most 
efficient  and  valuable  officer,  and  remained  for  three  sessions  in  the 
position.  He  was  a  most  painstaking  official,  and  he  prepared  in  his 
own  hand-writing  a  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages  containing  a 
detailed  condensation  of  every  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  from 
the  first  conference  with  Mr.  Vaux  to  the  date  of  his  leaving  in  1854. 
A  coincidence  in  connection  with  Blaine's  position  in  our  Institution  is 
well  worth  recording.  In  a  neighboring  Institution  in  New  York  an- 
other gentleman  obtained  and  filled  a  similar  position,  and  the  name  of 
that  gentleman  is  Grover  Cleveland.  That  two  persons  out  of  the  very 
small  number  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  instructing  blind  persons 
should  have  been  opposing  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  may  be  conceded  to  have  been  unusual. 

To  attempt  more  than  a  cursory  reference  to  the  names  of  our  Pres- 
idents and  Managers  and  their  work  is  impossible.  It  was  almost  a 
guarantee  of  success  when  Bishop  White  accepted  the  first  Presidency. 
His  mere  presence  was  an  inspiration,  and  a  movement  so  encouraged 
by  him  had  a  strength  of  itself  that  rendered  failure  impossible.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  Board  until  his  death,  and  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Vaughan,  Nathan  Dunn,  Benjamin  W.  Richards  and 
Samuel  Breck,  J.  F.  Fisher,  Franklin  Peale,  Dr.  Alfred  I/.  Elwyn  and 
Dr.  Townsend,  all  of  whom  gave  constant  and  unremitting  attention  to 
the  work.  Mr.  Richards  served  long  and  faithfully,  and  Dr.  Patterson, 
who  was  a  most  valued  member,  filled  as  First  Vice-President  the  posi- 
tion during  Mr.  Richards's  absence  in  Europe.  Mr.  Breck  was  a  devoted 
official,  and  for  twelve  years,  from  1850  until  his  death  in  1862  added 
dignity  and  interest  to  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  He  was  a  most 
highly  honored  citizen,  and  at  his  beautiful  home  still  standing  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  was  sought  by  men  of  culture  and  varied  interests.     Mr. 
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Fisher  only  served  a  single  year,  preferring  to  remain  on  the  Board  as 
its  senior  manager.  He  died  in  1873,  after  forty  years  of  continuous 
service,  and  his  eldest  son  is  to-day  a  Vice-President  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Instruction. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  how  succeeding  generations  of  the 
same  family  have  held  positions  on  the  Board  of  Managers.  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Patterson's  son,  Robert  Patterson,  was  long  the  Treasurer,  and  is 
to-day  the  oldest  surviving  member  of  the  Board,  and  his  son  is  the 
present  Treasurer.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs  succeeded  Dr.  Physick  as  con- 
sulting physician,  and  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  J.  Forsyth 
Meigs,  and  his  grandson,  Dr.  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  now  fills  the  position. 
Colonel  Drayton,  coming  to  Philadelphia  from  South  Carolina,  was  an 
early  member  of  the  Board,  and  his  son,  William  Hey  ward  Drayton,  was 
also  a  member,  and  his  son,  William  Drayton,  is  now  the  Corresponding 
Secretary.  The  late  Judge  Kane  was  a  most  devoted  manager,  rarely 
failing  to  attend  the  meetings  and  entering  upon  the  duties  with  utmost 
interest;  his  son,  Robert  Patterson  Kane,  was  long  the  Secretary,  and 
his  son,  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  is  now  the  third  representative. 

Franklin  Peale,  succeeded  Mr.  Fisher  as  President,  and  his  loss  to 
the  Institution  was  very  serious.  The  vacancy  in  the  Board  caused  by 
his  death  in  1870  I  had  the  honor  to  fill.  Dr.  Elwyn  became  President 
on  Mr.  Peale's  death,  and  his  agreeable  personality  must  be  remembered 
by  many  here  to-day.     His  son  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board. 

My  immediate  predecessor,  Dr.  Townsend,  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  President  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Elwyn,  who  died  a  few  days  after 
attending  the  meeting  to  commemorate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institution.  Dr.  Caspar  Morris  also  died  in  the  same 
year,  and  with  them  passed  away  the  last  of  its  founders.  Dr.  Townsend 
was  a  most  worthy  and  conscientious  man.  Though  well  advanced  in 
years,  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties  both  of  Warden  of  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary  and  President  of  our  Institution  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion. He  died  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  That  no  special 
mention  can  be  made  of  many  Managers  such  as  Dr.  Dungleson,  Captain 
James  S.  Biddle,  Dr.  Hutchinson  and  others,  or  of  the  efficient  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Board,  Mr.  Snider,  whose  inventive  powers  were  constantly 
exerted  in  aid  of  the  Blind,  Theodore  Cuyler,  J.  Sergeant  Price,  or  of 
Robert  P.  Kane,  who  is  still  living,  I  greatly  regret,  as  their  services 
were  worthy  of  a  special  record. 

Many  of  the  distinguished  pupils,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  named 
as  mentioned  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  should  have  particular 
references  made  to  them.  I  hope  the  other  gentlemen  who  will  address 
you  may  refer  to  them,  as  they  can  do  so  with  much  fuller  knowledge 
than  I  possess.  The  great  organist  and  musician,  Mr.  David  D.  Wood, 
who  has  long  been  the  chief  Musical  Instructor  of  our  Institution,  of 
which  he  was  an  honored  pupil,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  heard  by 
many  of  you,  and  Mr.  Maher,  who  went  from  the  Institution  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  secured  the  highest  honors,  is 
to-day  most  efficiently  preparing  many  young  men  for  that  University. 
The  interesting  Chinese  ladies,  named  after  their  benefactor,  Rev.  Mr. 
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Gutzlaff,  who  for  over  fifty  years  have  been  here,  and  our  faithful 
monitor  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  also  been  with  us  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, are  entitled  to  more  than  passing  mention.  But  I  cannot  close  my 
remarks,  which  have  already  exceeded  the  time  I  had  expected  to 
occupy,  without  alluding  to  those  who  have,  in  the  most  material  way, 
assisted  the  work  and  enabled  it  to-day  to  be  carried  on  in  this  appro- 
priate and  dignified  building:  I  mean  the  large  contributors  to  the 
funds  of  the  Corporation. 

The  benefactors  in  a  small  way  have  been  very  numerous,  and  for 
many  years  the  work  was  dependent  upon  yearly  contributions,  supple- 
mented by  a  very  inadequate  compensation  granted  by  the  State  for 
educating  such  pupils  as  were  unable  to  pay  the  charges  themselves. 
At  no  time  has  the  State  contributed  the  full  cost  of  a  pupil's  mainte- 
nance and  education  ;  and  the  deficiencies  have  had  to  be  supplied  from 
the  funds  of  the  Institution,  that  were  sadly  needed  to  meet  many  wants 
that  would  have  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  It  was  per- 
haps as  largely  owing  to  the  deep  interest  of  Mr.  William  Young  Birch, 
who  was  a  Vice-President  from  the  organization,  as  to  anjr  other  cause, 
that  the  early  success  was  due.  He  contributed  liberally  while  living, 
and  upon  his  death  in  1837  it  was  found  that  by  his  will  the  Institution 
was  his  residuary  legatee.  The  estate,  for  that  period,  was  a  large  one, 
though  at  the  date  at  which  it  passed  to  us  the  financial  conditions  were 
far  from  satisfactory,  the  year  1837  being  an  eventful  one.  Mr.  Birch 
was  of  English  birth,  and  was  a  very  careful  man,  so  that  a  handsome 
sum  was  secured  out  of  his  investments,  which  were  too  good  to  suffer 
much  even  in  such  a  crisis.  "  The  Birch  Legacy  "  was  indeed  a  blessed 
relief  to  the  Managers,  and  after  its  acquisition  they  had  no  misgivings. 
The  prudent  character  of  the  Managers  was  early  shown,  and  they  de- 
termined to  protect  the  capital  by  resolving  that  the  income  only  should 
be  used.  The  Testator,  however,  himself  took  the  very  wise  course  of 
leaving  his  estate  untrammelled  by  any  conditions.  It  would  be  well 
indeed  if  the  charitably  disposed  would  realize  that  even  the  most  far- 
seeing  cannot  anticipate  the  future  needs  of  an  institution,  and  that  far 
better  results  and  more  lasting  monuments  of  their  benevolence  would 
be  secured  if  they  would  leave  their  legacies  for  general  rather  than 
specific  objects,  which  often  hamper  and  embarrass  instead  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  bodies  sought  to  be  aided.  The  marble  tablet  on  this 
wall,  brought  from  the  old  institution,  attests  the  deep  gratitude  felt  for 
Mr.  Birch's  generous  thought. 

The  next  great  encouragement  which  the  Institution  received  was 
upon  the  death  of  William  Wallace  Cook.  Upon  the  probate  of  his  will 
it  was  found  that  the  entire  residuary  estate  was  vested  in  equal  shares 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  in  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
There  were,  however,  some  small  annuities  to  be  paid,  and  tbe  will 
provided  that  until  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants  the  estate  should 
accumulate.  It  was  many  years  before  any  direct  benefit  was  realized  ; 
but  the  future  was  assured  to  a  great  extent.  Before  the  Cook  legacy 
was  received,  however,  by  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Shields  the  Institu- 
tion became  entitled  to  share  in  her  large  estate  with  several  other 
charitable  bodies. 
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As  showing  the  danger  of  the  careless  naming  of  the  object  of  one's 
bounty,  this  will  was  a  conspicuous  example.  By  the  omission  of  the 
two  words,  "Instruction  of"  in  the  long  title,  by  the  testatrix,  a  contest 
for  the  fund  was  instituted,  and  it  required  very  many  months  and 
great  expense  of  litigation  before  we  received  the  estate.  When  it  was 
received,  the  prospect  of  the  Cook  estate  passing  to  us  was  near  at  hand. 
The  Managers  then  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  secure  a  home  for 
the  Institution,  where  the  health,  safety  and  facilities  for  educating  the 
Blind  could  be  what  they  should.  Modern  appliances  and  requirements 
had  long  rendered  the  old  buildings  at  20th  and  Race  Streets,  ample 
and  sufficient  as  they  had  been  thought  in  their  inception,  totally 
inadequate  and  even  dangerous.  A  high  building,  though  well  provided 
with  fire  escapes,  if  not  fire-proof,  is  indeed  a  perilous  residence  for  the 
Blind.  The  Managers,  however,  preferring  to  maintain  their  Institution 
as  a  private  one,  and  not  one  depending  upon  the  State,  did  not  desire 
to  apply  for  an  appropriation  for  building  purposes.  They  husbanded 
their  resources  until  funds  sufficient  for  their  purpose  were  in  hand. 
This  period  was  greatly  delayed  by  the  insufficient  appropriations  for 
the  State  pupils  by  the  Legislature.  There  is  no  good  reason  under  the 
system  of  free  public  education  why  the  State  should  not  take  from  the 
fund  raised  for  school  purposes  sufficient  to  educate  the  Blind  who  can- 
not be  trained  in  the  public  schools.  Of  course  no  charge  is  suggested 
for  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested ;  but  the  current  actual  outlays 
should  properly  be  met  by  the  State  as  they  are  by  the  individual.  This 
has  never  been  done,  and  the  term  "  State  Aid",  usually  applied  to  the 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  is  a  misnomer.  The  Institu- 
tion largely  aids  the  State  out  of  its  private  funds  in  maintaining  the 
scholars  received  on  what  is  called  the  State  foundation  ;  in  fact,  not 
more  than  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  each  pupil  is  received  for 
them. 

Finally,  however,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  move,  and  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  this  elevated  site  was  secured,  and  architects 
selected  to  plan  the  required  buildings.  The  selection  of  Messrs.  Cope 
and  Stewardson  as  architects  was  a  most  fortunate  choice,  for  I  am  con- 
fident few,  if  any,  entering  this  edifice  will  leave  it  without  finding  it 
simple  though  substantial,  beautiful  without  useless  adornment,  adapted 
in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  to  its  purposes,  ample  in  size,  bright  and 
cheerful,  with  every  requisite  needed  for  the  health,  for  the  education 
and  exercise,  both  under  its  roof  and  in  the  open  air,  of  its  inmates. 
When  it  is  added  that  this  result  has  been  secured  at  an  expense  far 
less  than  many  other  institutions  have  incurred,  with  but  few  of  the 
advantages  named  as  here  attained,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  architects  to 
express  on  this  public  occasion  our  very  sincere  satisfaction  with  their 
work.  It  is  no  detraction  from  their  merit  that  our  capable  Principal, 
aided  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  carefully  gave  them  the  most  com- 
plete description  of  what  was  wanted.  To  both  the  Committee  and  the 
Principal  equal  thanks  are  due. 

In  closing  I  can  only  add  that  to  my  two  colleagues,  Mr.  Robert 
Patterson  and  Mr.  Lytle,  and  myself,  who  alone  survive  of  those  who 
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served  with  the  first  organizers  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  to  all  of  the 
other  valued  members  of  the  Board,  as  it  now  exists,  this  day  is  a  grati- 
fying one.  This  work  is  no  less  interesting  now  than  in  1833,  and  to 
properly  conduct  it  the  assistance  of  those  capable  and  willing  to  aid  it 
is  still  sought  and  looked  for. 

As  means  are  furnished,  facilities  can  be  improved.  Daily  are  ad- 
vances being  made  and  new  fields  opening  for  those  who  are  less  blessed 
than  we,  who  possess  sight,  and  we  hope  we  have  shown  you  evidences 
that  in  confiding  to  our  care  and  discretion  the  funds  needed,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  prudently  and  wisely  dispensed. 
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Address  of  Edward  E.  Allen,  Principal. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  very  superior  advantages  and 
independence  given  us  through  the  eyesight.  Without  thinking  of  the 
benefits  of  sight  and  why  we  depend  upon  it,  we  are  yet  conscious  of  its 
immeasurable  service  to  us  ;  we  know  that  nearly  all  our  voluntary 
activities  are  performed  in  light,  and  that  all  the  machinery  of  life  is 
built  on  the  assumption  that  sight  will  run  it.  Were  means  of  making 
artificial  light  to  fail  us  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  of  a  dark  evening 
all  our  activities  would  be  paralyzed.  To  us  the  world  is  essentially  one 
of  light ;  we  feel  this  fact  so  positively  that  the  mere  thought  of  being 
deprived  of  sight  is  terrible.  Blind,  we  readily  imagine  ourselves 
utterly  undone.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  only  too  natural.  But  let  us 
close  our  eyes  and  think  for  a  moment.  If  blinded,  sadness  and  despair 
might  be  ours,  but  should  we  be  willing  to  admit  ourselves  utterly 
without  power  to  act  and  move  and  decide  ?  Would  the  machinery  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  and  of  the  brain  cease  because  one  sense  was  gone  ? 
No  indeed.  And  here  we  have  the  condition  in  which  the  blind  are. 
Though  dreadfully  handicapped,  still  is  their  lot  not  so  hopeless  or 
resourceless  as  we  at  first  imagine.  It  is  our  notion  of  the  strangeness, 
the  novelty  and  the  helplessness  of  the  condition  of  blindness  that  begets 
the  feeling  of  surprise  and  wonderment  even  at  the  little  things  the 
blind  do  and  do  with  the  utmost  ease. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  simple 
means  by  which  the  blind  do  these  things  which  seem  so  remarkable. 
Many  of  them  we  could  do  ourselves  did  we  but  practice  them  ;  for 
example,  the  detecting  of  our  common  coins — the  nickel,  the  quarter, 
the  half  dollar,  and  the  dollar  by  size  and  weight,  the  cent  by  its  smooth 
edge,  the  dime  by  its  roughened  edge,  and  the  recognizing  of  friends  by 
voice  and  footstep  ;  for  every  one  of  us  has  his  peculiarities  of  voice  and 
step,  and  it  is  such  things  as  these  the  blind  always  notice  while  we  but 
seldom  do  so.  The  getting  about  of  the  blind  is  instructive  to  consider. 
How  do  they  do  this?  Simply  by  acquainting  themselves  intimately 
with  the  world  they  move  in  just  as  we  often  do  with  the  houses  we  live 
in.  There  are  few  of  us,  I  dare  say,  who  in  the  emergency  of  having  no 
light  could  not  go  over  our  houses  at  night.  Some  years  ago  I  asked  a 
little  blind  fellow  how  he  reached  the  Baptist  Temple  at  Broad  and 
Berks  streets,  from  our  old  school  at  20th  and  Race  streets.  He  replied, 
"  I  go  down  20th  street  past  Cherry  till  I  come  to  Arch.  If  I  am  in  doubt 
I  find  out  whether  or  not  the  street  has  two  car  tracks.  If  so,  it  is  Arch 
street.  Then  I  turn  to  the  left  down  Arch  street,  crossing  19th,  18th, 
17th,  16th,  15th  till  I  reach  the  broad  thoroughfare  which  sounds  so 
wide.  I  listen  for  the  rumbling  of  the  'bus.  This  noise  tells  me  it  is 
Broad  Street  as  plainly  as  though  a  policeman  spoke  the  words.      I  turn 
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up  to  the  left  and  cross  street  after  street  till  I  reach  the  second  cross 
street  having  two  tracks.  This  is  Columbia  Avenue.  Knowing  that  the 
Temple  is  a  little  beyond  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  find 
it."  This  little  boy  was  at  the  time  but  eleven  years  old  and  totally 
blind. 

Philadelphians  may  any  day  hear  the  tapping  of  the  stick  of  the 
energetic  blind  man  who  keeps  a  news-stand  at  6th  and  Chestnut  streets, 
and  who  delivers  his  papers  in  person.  Why  does  he  tap  the  sidewalk 
so  ?  Partly  to  clear  his  way,  one  may  say. — Yes,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
most  effective  ;  but  the  observer  who  jumps  aside  does  not  realize  that 
the  sounds  of  the  man's  tapping  tell  him  where  he  is,  and  inform  him 
accurately  how  far  from  the  adjacent  buildings  he  is  keeping,  and  so 
enable  him  to  walk  rapidly  in  a  straight  line — a  feat  that  must  be  a 
marvel  to  those  who  have  seen  him  do  it  but  do  not  understand  how  he 
does  it. 

A  host  of  similar  incidents  could  easily  be  cited  and  explained.  They 
would  one  and  all  simply  illustrate  the  fact  that  where  the  sight  is  absent 
the  other  senses  must  be  on  the  alert ;  and  the  more  we  consider  this 
thing  the  more  we  must  needs  realize  that  we  are  ourselves  far  from 
making  use  of  all  the  faculties  we  possess.  Feeling  and  hearing  are  the 
royal  senses  of  the  blind  and  they  become  most  trusty  servants  to  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  ours  is  a  social  world  dependent 
upon  talking  and  being  heard,  the  deaf  are  vastly  more  shut  out  from 
the  world  than  the  blind  are.  Language  has  to  be  taught  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  with  infinite  pains.  To  the  blind  who  hear,  language  comes 
naturally  and  readily.  It  is  easy  to  teach  the  blind  because  it  is  easy  to 
communicate  with  them.  And  yet  because  the  world  of  action  is 
adapted  to  sight,  the  merely  deaf  can  nearly  always  find  work  to  do  by 
which  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
merely  blind,  it  certainly  is  difficult  for  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  do 
what  is  best  adapted  to  sight,  and  many  there  are  who  fail. 

It  was  always  so.  In  ancient  times  the  blind  were  so  commonly 
forced  to  beggery  that  the  term  "  blind  beggar  "  became  proverbial.  In 
those  days  of  no  education  and  no  philanthropy  what  else  could  most 
of  them  do  but  beg?  And  there  were  such  numbers  of  them  that  they 
fought  for  standing  places  by  church  doors,  and  competed  with  one 
another  for  novel  and  attractive  ways  in  which  to  make  their  blindness 
lucrative.  They  even  resorted  to  ludicrous,  grotesque  and  rather 
debasing  exhibitions,  or  they  were  hired  to  act  as  novelties  and  attrac- 
tions, as  monstrosities  are  to-day.  Just  as  when  nowadays  a  circus 
conies  to  town,  a  parade  is  had  to  advertise  the  event,  so  it  is  related 
that  in  the  year  1425,  on  a  certain  Saturday  evening,  four  blind  men 
each  armed  with  a  great  stick  were  led  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Ahead  of  them  marched  two  men,  one  bearing  a  banner  on  which  was 
painted  a  pig,  the  other  beating  a  drum.  In  such  a  way  it  was  made 
known  that  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  as  was  the  custom,  the  blind  men 
were  to  be  put  in  a  small  park  together  with  a  fat  and  active  pig,  which 
they  might  have  if  they  could  kill  it.  And,  as  the  chronicle  goes  on  to 
tell,    "This  was  done,  and  the  singular  combat   began,  and  they  gave 
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each  other  such  weighty  blows  with  their  sticks  that  they  themselves 
were  much  hurted,  for  the  better  to  strike  the  pig  they  would  hit  each 
other,  aud  had  they  been  truly  armed  they  would  have  killed  each 
other." 

A  similar  outrageous  exhibition  of  blindness  for  the  sake  of  money 
and  livelihood  led,  however,  to  the  opening  of  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  world.  En  Paris  in  1771,  at  the  time  of  a  great  fair,  six 
blind  men  had  been  placed  in  a  booth,  and  to  attract  attention  had  been 
grotesquely  costumed  in  robes  aud  long-pointed  hats.  On  their  noses 
their  employers  had  put  enormous  paste-board  spectacles  without 
glasses.  Their  leader  wore  the  extended  tail  of  a  peacock  and  the  head- 
dress of  Midas.  Standing  before  a  desk  on  which  was  sheet  music,  with 
the  notes  turned  towards  the  spectators,  and,  to  make  the  scene  still 
more  absurd,  lighted  candles  alongside,  they  executed  a  monotonous 
chant  in  which  the  tenors,  the  basses,  and  the  violins  all  took  the  same 
part.  This  outrage  to  humanity  was  repeated  almost  every  day  for 
about  two  months,  exciting  the  laughter  of  gaping  crowds,  "  who 
probably  had  never  experienced  the  sweet  emotions  of  tenderness  and 
pity."  At  least  so  said  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  kind-hearted  and  forceful 
man  who  saw  the  scene  and  by  it  was  led  to  become  the  founder  of  the 
work  of  educating  the  blind. 

To  get  pupils  with  whom  to  experiment  this  man  had  first  to  go  out 
into  the  streets  and  beg  such  young  blind  as  he  found  to  come  in  to  be 
taught.  One  of  his  first  and  brightest  pupils  had  been  a  most  success- 
ful street  beggar.  By  begging  he  not  only  supported  himself  but 
others  of  his  family.  It  was  a  serious  privation  for  him  to  give  up 
a  sure  means  of  livelihood  for  the  sake  of  an  education,  and  to  induce 
him  to  come  in  and  be  taught,  Haiiy  had  to  pay  him  as  much  money  as 
he  could  earn  by  begging. 

Such  were  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  early  efforts  at  teaching 
the  blind.  Something  of  the  history  of  this  work  has  been  given  you 
this  afternoon.  I  now  wish  simply  to  call  your  attention  not  only  to  the 
importance  but  also  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  blind  special  care  and 
training  while  they  are  yet  young,  and  then  to  cite  a  few  prominent 
cases  of  the  results  of  education  and  trail) ing  ;  that,  looking  on  the 
picture  of  the  educated  blind  man  I  shall  draw  and  on  that  of  the 
uneducated  man  I  have  drawn,  you  may  realize  the  inestimable  value 
of  education  to  these  people. 

Nothing  begets  pity  like  blindness,  and  as  the  parents  of  a  blind 
child  often  blame  themselves  for  its  condition,  they  often  outdo  them- 
selves in  endeavors  to  make  up  to  it  what  they  consider  it  to  have  lost. 
More  often  than  not,  therefore,  such  a  child  is  petted,  coddled,  humored 
in  everything,  and  spoiled.  If  there  are  other  children  these  are  taught 
to  give  up  even  their  own  rights  to  the  supposed  rights  of  the  blind 
member  of  the  family.  Such  a  child  usually  acquires  ugly  and  dis- 
agreeable habits  of  body  and  equally  unpleasing  habits  of  mind.  But 
more  than  all  else  harmful  in  its  effects  is  the  habit  of  sloth  and 
inaction  which  this  very  care  fosters.  A  child  with  this  habit  firmly 
fixed   upon  him  is  doomed  to  a  life  of   unhappiness   and   failure  ;  his 
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existence  is  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  Body  and  mind  react 
upon  each  other  ;  and  if  a  child  knows  nothing  of  the  activities  of  child- 
hood which  develop  thought  and  invention,  foster  energy,  perseverance 
and  emulation,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  grow  up  like  other  children 
and  become  their  social  equal?  Wise  parents  can  do  much  to  waken 
and  direct  the  natural  energies  and  activities  of  their  blind  child.  But 
just  as  physicians  commonly  prefer  not  to  practice  in  their  own  families 
but  to  call  in  other  physicians,  so  it  is  proper  for  the  parents  of  a 
defective  child  to  realize  that  to  have  special  training  from  outside  for  it 
is  generally  the  better  plan.  Obviously  the  care  and  labor  of  training 
and  educating  such  a  child  is  enormously  greater  than  is  that  of  training 
and  educating  a  child  who  sees.  It  must  be  shown  and  taught  the 
thousand  little  things  that  the  seeing  child  picks  up  of  itself  through 
observation,  imitation,  and  constant  practice.  In  a  school  where  every- 
thing is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  blindness,  and  where  discipline, 
system,  habits  of  order  and  of  hygiene  are  insisted  upon,  but  above  all 
where  the  blind  child  is  among  his  equals — where  he  is  freed  from  the 
depressing  and  degrading  feeling  of  dependence  and  inferiority — there 
at  last  he  is  given  a  chance  to  do  something  and  be  something.  The 
average  blind  child  who  at  home  is  smothered  with  well-meant  but  per- 
nicious kindness,  grows  up  ignorant  of  what  the  world  really  is,  and 
when  chance  throws  him  upon  it  the  revelation  of  the  truth  comes  to 
him  as  a  dreadful  shock,  much  as  it  came  to  blind  Bertha  in  "The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,"  and  the  parent  lives  to  moan  as  Caleb  Plummer  did, 
"  Have  I  deceived  her  from  her  cradle  but  to  break  her  heart  at  last !" 

Blind  children  cannot  be  under  training  too  early.  A  kindergarten 
full  of  them  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  imaginable;  delightful 
because  these  little  plants  that  come  to  it  dwarfed  and  crooked,  soon 
grow  and  straighten  in  the  tonic  atmosphere  of  self-revelation  and 
of  natural  activities  released,  guided  and  directed.  The  kindergarten 
puts  the  child  in  touch  with  nature  and  adjusts  it  to  all  its  surroundings. 

Our  school  receives  blind  children  from  the  age  of  the  kindergarten 
to  that  of  the  high  school.  It  insists  upon  the  essential  rules  of  right 
living.  Wholesome  living  and  thinking  at  school  is  antiseptic  of  what 
went  before,  and  the  antisepsis  is  carried  from  school  back  into  the 
homes  from  which  the  pupils  came.  Many  of  the  pupils,  especially  the 
girls,  go  home  to  become  helpful  in  the  family,  and  these  live  on  there 
as  centers  of  light  and  culture,  and  so  what  was  once  deemed  a  calamity 
may  become  to  the  family  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  Institution  thus 
has  an  indirect  uplifting  effect  upon  the  community.  It  is  not  because 
an  Institution  like  this  simply  relieves  human  suffering,  but  more  truly 
because  it  reveals  the  blind  to  themselves,  develops  their  capabilities 
and  so  puts  them  on  their  feet  again,  that  it  takes  its  place  among 
human  agencies  for  restoring  in  some  measure  to  usefulness  and  service 
lives  visited  with  affliction  through  human  wrong  or  neglect. 

In  the  remote  past  there  were  sporadic  cases  of  celebrated  blind 
men  who  were  self-taught.  We  hear  nothing  about  the  great  mass  of  the 
blind.  But  it  is  known  that  before  organized  attention  was  directed  to 
their  condition  and  attempts  made  to  relieve  it  through  education  and 
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training,  the  great  mass  of  them  lived  or  rather  existed  as  best  they 
could,  earning  a  precarious  living  as  beggars,  minstrels  or  mountebanks. 
Nowadays  so  many  of  the  blind  go  out  into  the  world  and  succeed 
quietly  in  it  that  we  still  hear  little  of  the  great  mass  of  them  ;  yet  they 
are  in  the  world  and  form  an  integral,  useful  part  of  it.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration what  proportion  of  our  seeing  population  really  support 
themselves,  and  what  proportion  of  young  men  with  sight  who  enter 
upon  a  business  career  fail  in  it,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
blind  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  done  well — very  well. 

Referring  for  a  moment  to  our  new  Institution  and  its  surroundings, 
it  is  evident  that  much  of  its  beauty  appeals  only  to  the  eye.  Visitors 
often  bewail  the  fact  that  the  pupils  themselves  cannot  enjoy  this 
beauty.  Ah  !  but  they  can  and  do  enjoy  it.  In  the  first  place,  many  of 
them  have  a  little  eyesight  which  though  dim  can  yet  sec  color  and 
form  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  those  who  cannot  do  this  know  well  how 
things  are  here  through  hearing  them  described  and  talked  of,  and,  in 
their  varying  ways,  even  know  how  they  look.  We  may  be  conscious 
of  beauties  we  do  not  see,  and  enjoy  descriptions  of  nature  we  are  not 
looking  at ;  our  imagination  enables  us  to  do  this.  To  suppose,  then, 
that  our  pupils  do  not  appreciate  their  surroundings  is  but  arguing  that 
they  lack  the  power  of  enjoying  the  beautiful.  This  is  not  true.  But  if 
it  were,  the  joy  they  have  in  knowing  that  the  beauties  are  here  and  of 
imaging  them  as  they  are  described,  would  be  of  itself  sufficient 
reason  for  their  being.  The  theory  that  the  soul  of  the  blind  could 
grow  and  thrive  in  ugly,  dark  buildings  is  past  and  gone  and  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  knowledge  that  to  make  up  to  the  blind  as  much  as 
possible  what  they  naturally  miss,  their  friends  and  benefactors  should 
place  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  culture  and  wholesome 
thrift.  This  is  to  be  their  environment  for  but  a  few  years  ^of  their 
lives.     L,et  us  make  this  environment  count  for  all  that  it  can. 

Under  the  conditions  of  neglect  and  ignorance  the  blind  were  and 
are  like  those  unfortunates  whom  I  described  early  in  my  paper  ;  under 
elevating  surroundings  and  the  stimulus  of  education  there  have  been 
blind  people  successful  and  even  eminent  in  almost  every  profession 
and  occupation  that  could  be  mentioned.  They  have  been  eminent  in 
the  ministry,  in  the  law,  in  medicine  and  in  science  ;  they  have  been  noted 
as  travelers,  boat  builders,  crystal  cutters,  sculptors,  and  road  builders. 
Short  sketches  of  a  few  will  be  typical  of  the  struggles  and  final 
successes  of  most.     I  shall  mention  three  examples  : 

A  short  time  ago  a  lady  brought  her  husband  here  to  show  him  how 
the  Institution  which  she  had  attended  as  a  girl  had  grown.  The  lady 
is  totally  blind.  Her  husband  is  a  wide-awake,  well-to-do  business  man 
in  a  small  Pennsylvania  town.  He  has  the  appearance  of  being  con- 
tented and  happy.  And  yet  his  blind  wife  takes  care  of  their  house, 
even  doing  the  cooking  herself.  She  has  done  this  for  years,  and  for  no 
reason  except  that  she  would  rather  do  it  than  be  troubled  with  a  servant 
to  look  after.  There  is  no  part  of  the  housework  and  housekeeping 
which  she  cannot  do  and  do  well.  Recently  she  gave  a  large  reception 
to  her  many  friends  and  although  advised  to  employ  a  caterer  she  pre- 
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ferred,  with  her  young  daughter's  help,  to  do  all  the  necessary  fancy 
cooking  and  baking  for  over  one  hundred  guests.  She  did  it,  and, 
the  reception  was  a  success.  Everything  this  lady  undertakes  is  a 
success  ;  for  she  is  herself  a  success.  Before  losing  her  sight  she  was 
very  handy  at  housework  ;  when  she  became  blind  she  simply  kept  right 
on  doing  what  she  had  done  before. 

In  1862  there  entered  this  school  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  He  could 
see  a  little  then.  But  he  was  fast  losing  the  eyesight  that  had  been  his 
in  normal  strength  up  to  his  eighth  year  when  an  accident  had  hap- 
pened which  eventually  made  him  totally  blind.  This  boy  was  not 
known  to  be  particularly  musical  but,  like  so  many  others  who  do  not 
see,  his  attention  at  school  was  attracted  to  music.  After  seven  years 
here  he  went  home  prepared  to  teach  piano,  organ,  and  clarionet.  He 
got  pupils  at  once  and  soon  was  busy  teaching.  He  was  organist  in 
a  church  for  fourteen  years  and  could  have  kept  the  position  longer  had 
he  chosen  to  do  so.  He  was  also  for  several  years  clarionet  player  in  a 
military  band,  every  other  member  of  which  could  see.  He  gave  up  this 
position  voluntarily,  too.  However,  he  did  not  devote  all  his  attention 
to  music,  his  real  bent  being  toward  business.  In  his  town  the  man 
who  had  facilities  for  running  a  large  coal  business  was  not  business- 
like— a  quality  our  young  blindman  had  in  all  its  strength.  He  showed 
this  early  by  buying  single  carloads  of  coal  at  wholesale  rates  and 
selling  by  the  ton  at  retail.  Gradually  business  supplanted  music  until 
he  wras  able  to  buy  out  the  large  coal  dealer,  paying  cash  down  for  plant 
and  goodwill.  Then  our  blindman  was  in  his  element.  He  had  early 
learned  that  success  depended  upon  himself ;  that  in  proportion  as  he 
allowed  others  to  attend  to  details  did  he  impoverish  himself.  Hence, 
he»has  been  his  own  bookkeeper,  jotting  down  everything  in  Braille  on 
sheets  which  are  subsequently  bound  and  arranged  for  ready  reference. 
Of  course,  these  notes  are  transcribed  in  regular  ledger  form  ;  but  for 
record  only,  not  for  actual  use.  Working  on  such  principles  he  was 
bound  to  increase  his  business  as  he  has  done.  And  he  was  equal  to 
emergencies.  For  example,  when  the  discovery  of  natural  gas  greatly 
lessened  the  demand  for  coal,  but  boomed  the  town,  he  added  to  his 
business  all  kinds  of  building  supplies,  and  so  turned  seeming  defeat  into 
greater  victory.  To-day  his  business,  that  of  Coal,  Ice  and  Building 
Supplies,  is  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  employing  con- 
stantly more  than  twelve  men  and  twenty  horses  ;  and  still  our  blindman 
holds  to  his  bookkeeping,  maintaining  thereby  his  grasp  on  the 
essentials  and  only  employing  others  to  execute  his  orders.  Our  friend 
has  been  burnt  out  and  has  built  up  again  ;  he  has  built  and  sold  houses  ; 
has  been  twice  married  and  has  three  children.  He  is  independent  and 
well-to-do.     Is  not  his  a  successful  life  ? 

My  third  example  is  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  energy  and 
administrative  ability.  Apparently  there  are  no  obstacles,  the  bar  of 
blindness  alone  excepted,  which  he  has  not  overcome.  Upon  entering 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  a  pupil,  he  was  told 
that  he  had  no  ear  for  music  and  could  never  learn  to  play.  In  fact,  he 
could  not  then  sing  a  simple  melody  correctly  or   tell  one  tune  from 
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another;  but  he  persisted  in  practising  early  and  late,  hiring  a  fellow 
pupil  to  teach  him.  It  is  said  that  he  practised  five  or  six  hours  daily  ; 
he  would  work  for  an  hour,  when  after  running  into  the  playground  and 
rushing  around  it  ten  times,  making  a  mile,  he  would  return  to  his 
piano  again.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  he  earned  the  prize  for  piano 
playing.  "  Thus  these  early  conditions  tested  and  developed  the  grit 
that  was  in  him."  This  gentleman  afterwards  became  Director  of 
Music  in  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston  under  Dr.  Howe.  Subse- 
quently he  went  to  England  and  there  was  the  chief  agent  in  establish- 
ing the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  he  is  not  only  Principal  but  head  and  heart  and  motive  power 
combined.  His  is  one  of  the  grandest  schools  in  the  world.  He  gives 
his  pupils  every  sort  of  advantage.  He  makes  them  succeed  in  every- 
thing by  inspiring  them  with  terror  of  failure.  He  fits  them  for  posi- 
tions, finds  them  places,  goes  and  installs  them,  and  forces  them  to  do 
their  best.  If  any  one  should  say  to  one  of  his  former  pupils  who 
happened  to  fall  into  the  practice  of  street  begging — if  any  one  should 
say  to  him,  "  Dr.  Campbell  is  coming,"  the  beggar  would  betake  himself 
off  with  haste,  so  fearful  would  he  be  of  the  Doctor's  wrath  and  rebuke. 
This  gentleman  is  always  a  leader  in  all  he  undertakes.  It  is  one  of  his 
sayings  that  you  can  lead  the  Blind  better  than  you  can  drive  them,  and 
he  never  requires  them  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  himself.  To  show  them 
what  a  blindman  could  do  he  ascended  Mt.  Blanc  and  so  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

That  which  enabled  such  people  as  these  to  become  what  they  are 
was  education.  In  a  democratic  community  a  common  school  training 
is  considered  the  right  of  every  child,  both  for  the  joy  it  brings  to  him 
and  because  education  is  known  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  society. 
In  our  special  schools  for  the  Blind,  the  pupils  are  given  much  more 
than  a  common  school  education  ;  first  and  foremost,  as  I  have  said 
before,  they  are  given  a  home  and  careful  home  training  for  ten  months 
of  the  year,  and  in  addition  that  special  instruction  which  will  fit  them 
when  they  leave  the  Institution  to  be  self-supporting,  if  they  have  it  in 
them  to  support  themselves. 

Every  year  many  a  blind  boy  and  girl  leaves  one  or  another  of  our 
institutions.  "With  self-respect,  with  proper  views  of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  with  habits  of  industry,  with  good  moral  character,  the  young 
blind  person  goes  out  into  the  world  with  some  chance,  at  least,  of 
success,  and  if  he  have  friends  to  give  him  a  helping  hand  at  the  outset, 
he  may  finally  walk  alone,"  and  so  fill  his  niche  in  life  and  make 
the  world  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 
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Text-Books  and   English   Literature  in  American   Braille. 


(Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  nine  years.) 

April  i,   1902. 


READING.  Vols 

Alphabet  Sheets 

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet) 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer 1 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K) 2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59)  .    .  1 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 1 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer       I 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 2 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader 3 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips 

Lights  to  Literature  (A  First  Reader) ,  2 

"  Second    "         1 

"  Third       "         2 

11  Fourth    " 2 

"  Fifth        " 2 

"  Sixth       "         3 

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer) 1 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

Barnes's  New  National  Reader,  No.  4  (pamphlets) 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections) 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 2 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals) 2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke) 1 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 
Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 
Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Fables  (Thompson) 1 
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Vols. 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected) I 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales I 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop. 

Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections) I 

The  Fir  Tree.  The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier.        The  Money  Box. 

Little  Thumbelina.  The  Old  House. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)      

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children 1 

Vol.  I. 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Sick  Child  (Wiltse's  "  Morning  Talks  "). 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Roses  " 

A  Jewish  Legend 

Ladders  to  Heaven  ;  a  Legend  (Mrs.  Ewing). 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (Mrs.  Hemans). 
Vol.  II. 

The  Story  of  Moufflou  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

Mrs.  Chinchilla  "  "        " 

Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul  (from  St.  Nicholas). 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  The  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet)     .... 

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet) 

Little  George  Washington  (pamphlet) . 

Dicky  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children  (Lane) I 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew  (Craig) i 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re-told  (Baldwin) 2 

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin)      1 

Stories  of  the  East  (Baldwin) 4. 

The  Story  of  Troy  (Clarke)      2 

The  Story  Aeneas  (Clarke) 1 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt) 1 

Colonial  Stories  ( Pratt)      1 

The  Niebelungen  Lied  (Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  Australasia  ( Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  England  (Pratt) 

Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks) 1 

Five  Popular  Tales      1 

Folk  Stories 1 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  Puss  in  Boots. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Cinderella. 
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Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  "l 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.      / 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor i 

The  Three  Sisters,   ) 
Prince  Ahmed.  i 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co. ) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) I 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 2 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss) 2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott) ....  1 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) 1 

Riverside  Literature  Series : 

No.  1.    Evangeline,  \ 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I     ^ongIellowJ     •    ■      x 

No.  4.    Snowbound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and 

Other  Poems  (Whittier) 1 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Samuel  Johnson.  Queen  Christina. 

Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)    ....      2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

No.  21   (Part)      Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne) 2 

Circe's  Palace.  The  Minotaur. 

The  Pomegranate  Seeds.        The  Pygmies. 

The  Golden  Fleece.  The  Dragon's  Teeth. 

No.  29.     Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 

Little  Daffydowndilly.  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

Little  Annie's  Ramble.  David  Swan. 

The  Snow  Image.  The  Three-fold  Destiny. 

No.  30.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems  (Lowell)  1 
No.  31.  My  Hunt  After  the  Captain,  and  Other  Papers  (Holmes)  1 
No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer.  Lost  in  the  Woods. 

How  I  Killed  a  Bear.  Camping  Out. 

No.  41.  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Associated  Poems  (Whittier)  1 
No.  44.  Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring  Out(Edgeworth)  1 
No.  54.  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems  (Bryant)  ...  1 
No.  70.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  .  .  1 
No.  71.     A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose  ...      1 

Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.): 

Ivanhoe  (Scott) 3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet) 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  ^ 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,  >- 1 

Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth,         J 
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Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  ...        

Silas  Marner  (Eliot) 

Essay  on  Milton   (Macaulay) 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith) 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I.  &  II.) 

Longman's  English  Classics  : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text)  .    . 

Select  Poems  : 

Whittier 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

Bryant . 

Holmes 

Burns 

The  Carvs  (pamphlet) 

Havergal 

Wordsworth       

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems  (Longfellow)  .    .    . 

The  Building  of  the  Ship.  Morituri  Salutamus. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane.         Keramos. 

Songs  and  Sonnets  (Shakspere)      

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)      

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (Goldsmith) 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) 

Essay  on  Man  ( Pope ) 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) • .~ . 

Maud  (TennjTson) 2 

Oenone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

Ulysses  and  The  Lotus-Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  .... 

Lucretius  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

The  Princess  (Tennyson) 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)    - 1 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson) 2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  ....       1 

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton) 1 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Virginia  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (Macaulay) 1 

Chris talan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pamphlet)  . 

Miscellaneous   Select  Poems  (leaflets) 

Miscellaneous  Poems .      3 

King  Rene's  Daughter  (Henrik  Hertz,  translated   bv    Theo. 

Martin) 1 
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Tannhauser  and  the  House  of  Fame  (Byars) I 

The  Isle  of  Dreams 

New  Songs  and  Old  Tunes 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May  (E.  B.  Browning)   (pamphlet)  .    . 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  E.  B.  Browning  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Kipling  (pamphlet) 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bulwer) 

Richelieu  (Bulwer) 

Ingomar  (Lovell) 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation) 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 


Twelfth  Night 


Hamlet , 

The  Tempest 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

Macbeth ,    .    .    , 

King  Lear 

Julius  Caesar 

King  John 

Richard  III 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Tempest  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet) 

English  Literature  (Merkeley) 

Pictures  from  English  Literature  (Hamlin) 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  |    (Brander  Matthews) 

of  American  Literature,       > 

American  Literature  (Watkins) 

Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser) 

Sketches   of   Representative   Authors    (Blaisdell)    from    "Outline 

Studies  of  English  Classics  " 

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays 

Love.  Friendship.  Nature.  Self  Reliance. 

Representative  Men  (Emerson)      

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays 

The  Influence  of  Character.     Work.     Courage.     Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon 

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation) . 

Euthyphro,  Apology,  Phaedo,  Crito. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Le  Fever  (Sterne)  .• i 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray) I 

English  Humorists  (Thackeray) 2 
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Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll) I 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) I 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  I)  ...      i 

Pickwick  Papers,  ] 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  I  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  II)     .    .    .       i 

Nicholas  Nickleby,  j 

Little  Nell  (Dickens  from  Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature      I 
Paul  Dombey  (Dickens)  "  "  "  '  "  "  i 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens) I 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)       I 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin )        I 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin) i 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett) 2 

Our  Field  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

The  Trinity  Flower  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

So-So  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) t 

The  Happy  Family  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

Lob-lie-by-the-Fire  ( Ewing) 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing)   . 

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  \ 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  J     "    '    '    ' 

Melchior's  Dream  ( Ewing) 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing)    .    . 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing) 

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida) 

The  Child  of  Urbino         "        

A  Dog  of  Flanders  "        

Onawandah  (Alcott) 

Bright  Boys  (Reddall) 

Eye  Spy  (Gibson)       

Only  a  Little  Girl  (Nora  Perry)  (pamphlet) 

The  Mouse  and  The  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet) 

Cuore — An  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal  (De  Amicis) ~~.    .      2 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain) 2 

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene) 1 

About  Old  Story  Tellers  (Mitchell) 1 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (E.  E.  Hale) 1 

A  Night  in  a  Workhouse  (Greenwood)  (pamphlet) 

My  Chateaux  (Curtis)  \  ,  1,1   f\ 

The  Grammar  of  Life  (Taylor)    /  (PamPniet) 

The  New  Times,  and  the  Poets  and  Essayists  as 

Prophets  of  a  New  Era, 
John  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ", 
George  Eliot's  Tito  in  "  Romola  ", 
Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter", 

Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables  ",  (pamphlets,  from 

Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King  ",  \       "  Great  Books  as 

A  Study  of  Browning's  "Saul  ",  /       Life  Teachers  "). 

The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Drummond,  \        (Hillis). 

The  Opportunities  of  Leisure  and  Wealth — 

Lord  Shaftesbury, 
The  Biography  of  Frances  Willard, 
David  Livingstone, 
The  Christian  Scholar  in  Politics — Gladstone, 
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A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    -» 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  j       I 

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation i 

Vol.  I.     Patriotic.         Vol.  II.     Miscellaneous. 

Keenan's  Charge  (leaflet) 

Saladin  and  Adhel  (from  the  Speaker's  Garland)  (Leaflet) 

Lincoln  Day  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

The  Hayne — Webster  Debate 

Paiil  Revere's  Ride  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation,     i 
The  Petrified  Fern  "  "        "       "         "         "  "  i 

The  Legend  Beautiful  "  "       "       "         "         "  "  i 

Rienzi's  Address  "  "        "        «         «         «  <<  j. 

Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame} 1 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Enthusiasm  ^ 

Help  Yourself  Society         >  (Marden) 1 

Medicine  for  the  Mind       J 
Education  Under  Difficulties 


j  (Marden) 


Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art 

Doing  Everything  to  a  Finish  j  (Marden) x 

Character  Building  i 

Character  and  Success  (Roosevelt)  (pamphlet) 

What  Successful  Men  Say  of  Success  (published  by  A.  Hinds  &  Co., 
New  York)  (pamphlet) 

"First!" — A  Talk  with  Boys  (Drummond)  (pamphlet  ) 

Parable  of  the  Water-Tank  (Bellamy)  (pamphlet) 

The  Oiled  Feather  (pamphlet) 

A  Message  to  Garcia  (Elbert  Hubbard)  (pamphlet) 

The  Voice  of  Nature  (Barlow) 1 

Book  of  Behavior 1 

Lessons  on  Manners  (Wiggin) 1 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall) 1 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal) 1 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet) 

Scripture  Lessons  for  Little  Children  (pamphlet) 

Ninety  Bible  Stories  (Poulssen) 1 

The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (Guerber) 2 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (Schaeffer) 1 

The  Book  of  Esther 1 

The  Four  Gospels 4 

Acts  and  Romans 1 

Promise,  Prayer,  and  Praise 1 

Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  (with  proof  passages  and)  (t)amt)i1letl 
occasional  notes  by  Rev.  George  Drach)  J  ^      *        ' 

Offices  from  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 1 

Catholic  Catechism 1 

Devotions  for  Mass  (pamphlet) 
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Selections  from  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading 
No.  i.     Stories  of  Purpose 


Little  Jarvis. 

Why  "  Pat"  Wore  the  V.  C. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

No.  2.     Glimpses  of  Europe 

London. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scenes  in  Holland. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris. 

Toledo  and  Cordova. 


A  Boy  in  Gray. 

In  the  School-house  Loft. 


The  Venetian  Gondola. 

A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Alpine  Village  Life. 

Down  the  Moselle. 

Sweden. 

Life  in  Norway. 

No.  3.     The  American  Tropics I 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes.     A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

Carnival  in  Lima.  In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway.  The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama.  The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest.  Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

South  American  Games.  A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 

No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient 1 


Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

A  Morning  in  Benares. 

The  Fire-worshippers. 

Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 

r.  .     1 

Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 


In  Chinese  Streets. 
Dining  with  a  Mandarin. 
Corea  and  Its  Army. 
A  Japanese  Garden  Party. 
The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 
A  Japanese  House. 

No.  5.    Old  Ocean 

About  Icebergs. 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Kuro  Siwo. 

The  Trade  Winds. 

The  Mariners'  Compass. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light 

No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea  .... 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering. 

Mackerel  and  Cod. 

The  Swordfish. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery. 

Sardines. 

Catching  Sharks. 

No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life 1 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree.     The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 
An  Oriole's  Nest.  The  Partridge. 

Crow  Ways.  Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Family  History.  A  Widow's  Mites. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head.  Owls  and  Their  Uses. 


The  Sturgeon. 
The  Giant  of  Creation. 
Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 
A  Baby  in  Furs. 
Where  Sponges  Grow. 
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No.  8.     Our  Little    Neighbors I 


The   Black  Sentinel. 

Bee-keeping. 

Makers  of  Silk. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

"  Chameleon  "  Lizards. 

My  Little  Tenants. 

No.  9.     At  Home  in  the  Forest 
Tame  Elephants  in  India. 
A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 
Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 
Some  Australian  Animals. 
A  Queer  Little  Animal. 

No.  10.     In  Alaska 

Our  One  American  Castle. 
Sitka  and  its  Inhabitants. 
Indian  Canoe-Building. 
At  a  Salmon  Pool. 
The  Loneliest  Place  in  the 

United  States. 
Alaska  Eskimo  Houses. 


My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 

Little  Lumbermen. 
Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 
Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 
The  Arctic  Wolverine. 


Reindeer  for  Alaska. 

On  the  Yukon. 

Volcania. 

The  Hermits  of  Western  Alaska. 

Seal  Islands  of  Alaska. 

Sea-Lions. 

Hunting  the  Sea-Otter. 


No.  11.     Among  the  Rockies 1 


The  Bighorn  Canon. 
Hunting  Elk  on  Skees. 
Visiting  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
In  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
Rocky  Mountain  Burros. 
Chinese  Railway  Laborers. 

No.  12.     In  the  Southwest    .    . 
The  Big  Trees  of  California. 
The  Lumberman  of  the  Sierras 
A  Road  of  the  Sierras 
California  Raisin-Making. 
Death  Valley. 

The  Queer  Surface  of  Nevada. 
Pyramid  Lake. 

No.  13.     On  the  Plains.      .    .    . 
The  Prairie  Schooner. 
Prairie  Signs. 
Pioneer  Life  in  Dakota. 
The  Hated  Coyote. 
Boy-Life  on  the  Prairie. 
Ranch-Life. 


Some  Rocky  Mountain  Animals. 
Where  Railroads  Go. 
Digging  up  a  Fossil  Monster. 
A  Petrified  Big  Tree 
The  Holy  Cross  and  Twin  Lakes. 
Signal  Station  on  Pike's  Peak. 

The  Grand  Canon 

Cave  Dwellers  of  Arizona. 

A  Builded  Lake. 

The  Oldest  American  Houses. 

New  Mexico. 

Adobe. 


The  Great  Cattle-Trails. 

The  Language  of  Cattle-Brands. 

Breaking  a  Bronco. 

A  Chase  for  Wild  Horses. 

Ancient  Farmers  and  Sportsmen. 

The  Water  Cactus. 

Government  Camels. 


Cowboys  of  the  Plains. 

No.  14.    The  Great  Lake  Country 1 

Harnessing  Niagara.  Hop- Picking  in  Central  New  York. 

The  St.  Clair  Tunnel.  Charcoal-Burners. 

Winter  Fishing  on  Saginaw  Bay.  Natural  Gas. 

Dog  Sledges  in  Michigan.  An  Oil-Country  Crater. 

The  Ishpeming  Dog-Race.  The  Mound-Builders. 

A  Wisconsin  Skate-Sail.  Mammoth  Cave. 

A  Trip  to  Lake  Superior. 
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No.  15.     On  the  Gulf 

New  Orleans. 

Galveston. 

A  Southern  Farm. 

A  Winter  Home  on  the  Gulf. 

Lights  of  the  Florida  Reefs. 

Florida  Wreckers. 

The  Florida  Everglades. 

No.  18.     Stories  of  Success  .    . 
The  Waumbek  Boat-Race. 
The  Adelphian  Society. 
Miss  Timbrook's  Opening. 
The  Test  of  His  Nerve. 


A  Tree  that  Builds  Islands. 

Pineapples. 

The  Purseweb  Spider. 

Corn-Shucking  in  the  South. 

A  Southern  Village. 

St.  Augustine. 


How  Nan  Raced. 

Walter's  Fight  With  Indians. 

Down  the  Mountain. 


No.  19.     Stories  of  Kindness. 
The  Rescue  of  Grandma. 
Tom's  Dress  Suit 
A  Day  of  Whole  Things. 
Friends  Indeed. 


A  Midsummer  Madness. 
A  Queer  Christmas. 
The  Governor. 
The  Mangolds'  Valentine. 


Greater  America .'  . 

No.  21.     In  Porto  Rico. 
American  Possession. 
Past  and  Present. 
Life  in  Porto  Rico. 

No.  22.     In  the  Philippines. 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
The  Fall  of  Manila. 
Life  in  Manila. 

No.  23.     Mid-Ocean  America. 
Hawaii  and  Its  Accession. 
Hawaiian  Volcanoes. 
Poi-Making. 
The  Samoan  Islands. 
Tutuila  and  Manua. 


Progress  in  Porto  Rico. 

A  Fourth  of  July. 

Two  Boys  in  Morro  Castle. 

Progress  in  the  Philippines. 
At  the  Pumping-Station. 
My  First  Night  in  Manila. 


Guam. 

The  Midway  Islands. 

Wake  Island. 

The  Guano  Islands. 


- 


The  Jungle  Book  (Rudyard  Kipling)  (pamphlets) 

Mowgli's  Brothers.  '*■  Rikki— tikki— tavi." 

Kaa's  Hunting.  Toomai  of  the  Elephants. 

"Tiger!     Tiger!"  Her  Majesty's  Servants. 

The  White  Seal. 

From"  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known*'(  Ernest  Thompson  Seton)(pamphlets) 
Lobo.  Redruff.  Raggylug.  Vixen. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot) 2 

Citizen  Bird  (Wright  and  Coues) 2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase) 1 

The  Bird  on  its  Journey  (Harradeu)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby) 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews) 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews)      .... 

Each  and  All  (Andrews) 

From  "  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey  "  (Burroughs) \    .    . 

Pastoral  Bees.             Speckled  Trout.             Strawberries. 
Modern  Europe  (Coe) 4 
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HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,   AND    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

Vols. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet)    .       

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (pamphlet) 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)  I 

A  First  Book  in  American  History  (Eggleston)  (pamphlets)    .... 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving) 1 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith) 1 

*  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea)     ...      1 
The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  \ 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  >- 1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ",)     ' 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske)   . 1 

George  Washington  (Scudder) 2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett) 1 

*Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton) 1 

Manifest  Destiny  (Fiske^  (pamphlet) 

American  History  Stories  (Mara  L.  Pratt)       4 

Historical  Tales  ( Morris) 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 
A  Gallant  Defense. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Stealing  a  Locomotive. 
On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 
The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 

Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 

How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 

The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  British  at  New  York. 

The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 
Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 

The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 

Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 
Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt)  2 

Washington.  The  Cruise  of  the  "Wasp". 

Daniel  Boone.  The  "  General  Armstrong  "  Priva- 

George  Rogers  Clarke.  teer. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Bennington.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right 

King's  Mountain.  of  Private  Petition. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point.     Francis  Parkman. 
Gouverneur  Morris.  Remember  the  Alamo. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadel-     Hampton  Roads, 
phia. 

*  "Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ) 
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Vols. 

The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg. 

Grant  and  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram  "Albemarle". 

Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Lincoln. 

About  the  Navy,    (Park  Benjamin)  (from  the  "Independent"  with 

special  introduction  by  the  author) i 

"  Quick  Fires,"  and  "Lead  Squirts  ". 

American  Armor — Hard  Steel  and  Cornstalks. 

The  Captain  of  a  Warship. 

"Jacky  "  as  He  Was  and  Is. 

Why  "Jack"  Shoots  to  Hit. 

"  Jacky 's  "  Career. 

The  Causes  of  a  Great  Defeat. 

A  Study  of  the  Modern  Battleship  (Rupert  Hughes)  (pamphlet)  .  . 
A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Pekin  (with  maps)  (Lowry)  (pamphlet) 

Our  American  Neighbors 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  La  Salle  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  Western  Adventure  (Boone) i 

Stories  of  Missouri  (Musick) i 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors  (Macomber) .      I 

Stephen  Girard,  Mariner  and  Merchant( Louise  Stockton) (pamphlet) 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  (Julia  Ward  Howe)  (pamphlet) 
Our  Mother  Queen  (from  "Books  for  the  Bairns")  (Ed.  by  Stead) 

(pamphlet) 

A  History  of  England  (Montgomery) 3 

Constitutional  History  of  England  (Montgomery)  (pamphlets)  .    .    . 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green) 1 

Elizabeth  (Green) 1 

Puritan  England  (Green)      

Stories  from  English  History  (Blaisdell) 2 

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery) 2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis) 2 

Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  (Griffis) 2 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson) 2 

A  Short  History  of  Spain  (Mary  Piatt  Parmele) 1 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  (Prescott)  (Abridged) 2 

The  Conquest  of  Granada  (Irving) 3 

Mahomet  and  His  Successors  (Irving) 2 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton) 5 

Meyers's  General  History 9 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) .       1 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay)      1 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 
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Vols 

Peter  the  Great  (Motley)      i 

Savonarola  (Lord) 2 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle) t 2 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives 1 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton) 1 

Tales  from  Scott — Ivanhoe  (Sullivan) 1 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) 1 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 

The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  Death  of 
Robert  Bruce. 

Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selections)       1 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge) 3 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 
Leo  the  Slave. 
The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 
Vol.  III.  Heroes  of  the  Plague. 

The  Petitioners  for  Pardon. 
The  Chief  of  the  Averni. 

Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature  (pamphlets) 

Peter  Cooper.  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

Daniel  Webster.  James  Watt. 

George  Stephenson.  Israel  Putnam. 

Eli  Whitney.  Daniel  Boone. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells) 1 

Civil  Government  (Fiske) 2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford) 1 

The  American  Citizen  ( Charles  F.  Dole)      2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Michigan  ;  a  History  of  Governments  (Cooley) 3 

American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) 1 

The  Young  American 2 

Political  Economy  (Thompson) 1 

Political  Economy  (Walker) 3 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished) 

LANGUAGE. 

Our  Language  :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (South worth  &  Goddard) 1 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox:  Heath) 3 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood) 1 
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Vols. 

Language  Lessons,  Book  II.  (De  Garmo)  (pamphlets) 

Wheeler's  Graded  Studies  in  English  (Part  I) I 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet) 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell) 3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet) 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung)  .  3 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

"        VIII.  "  "  " 

New  Word  Analysis  (Swinton)        2 

On  the  Study  of  Words  (Trench) 2 

Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet) 

Words  and  Phrases  from  Lamb's  Tales  (pamphlets) 

The  Tempest.  As  you  Like  It. 

Macbeth.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Hamlet. 

Words  and  Phrases  from  The  Second  "  Heart  of  Oak  Book  "  (pamphlet) 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections) 1 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV.)  (A.  &  G.) , 1 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.) 1 

Pompey's  Military  Command. 

The  Four  Orations  Against  Catiline. 

The  Citizenship  of  Archias. 

The  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid  (Greenough) 1 

Selection  from  Ovid  (500  lines )  ( pamphlet) 

The  Phormio  of  Terence  .    . 1 

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet).  .    . 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book :    .    .    .    .      4 

English — Greek  Vocabulary 1 

Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin) 5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis ,    .    .      2 

Homer's  Iliad.     Books  I— III  (Keep) 1 

Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Seymour) 2 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach 2 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  in  German  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)      1 
Immensee  (Storm)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  (pamphlet)    . 
Das  Kalte  Herz  (Hauff)   (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  ...  1 

Die  Geschichte  von  der  schonen  Melusine  (Dielhoff) 1 

Die  Geschichte  von  Khalif  Storch  (Hauff  )  1 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems 1 

Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)    ....      1 
Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  (Scheffel)  (Heath's  Modern  Language 
Series .  1 

Karl  der  Grosse  (Freytag)  (Holt's  Selected  Tales) 1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth) 1 

A  Complete  Arithmetic  (Robinson's Shorter  Course)  (Fish)  (pamphlets) 
A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 3 
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Vol.. 

Answers  to  "  A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  "  (abridged  from  Went- 

worth) i 

Arithmetic  by  Grades  (J.  T.  Prince)  abridged  (Books  III — V)     ...  i 

The  Werner  Arithmetic  (F.  H.  Hall)  (unfinished) 

"Slate"  Problems  of  the  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II   pamphlets)     . 

The  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade  Pupils  (Hall) I 

Oral  Arithmetic  by  Grades  (Kirk  and  Sabin)  parts  for  fifth  and  sixth 

grades      2 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "  A  School  Algebra  "  (Wentworth) 1 

Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)      .    . 

Captions        "         "                     "          (first  three  books) 1 

Figures         "         IC  "  (first  book)  (pamphlet) 

SCIENCE. 
Science  Primer  Series  : 

Introductory 1 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic 2 

Geology      2 

Geological  Story  (Dana) 1 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler) 2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd) 1 

The  Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography 1 

"        "             "          Grammar  School  Geography 3 

The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography,  Part  1  (Tarbell) 3 

Geography  (Tarr  and  McMurray)       1 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye) 1 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) 1 

(Davis) 3 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene) 2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage) 3 

Elements  of  Physics  (Carhart  and  Chute) 4 

Questions  in  Popular  Physics  (pamphlet)  ...  ...... 

Comprehensive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  (Cutter)     ...  2 

Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln) I 

The  Human  Body  (Martin) ..........  3 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 1 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson) 1 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young) 2 

Chemistry,  Shorter  Course  (Remsen) 3 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation  (Fairchild) 3 

A  Primer  of  Ethics  (Comegys) 1 

Ethics  (Dewey) 1 

Elementary  Psychology  (Putnam) 3 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vols 

E  very-Day  Business  (Emery) i 

The  American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) I 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson) 2 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  (pamphlet)  .    .    . 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet) 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet) 

Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in  \ 
use  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind      J 

Easy    Popular  Sight-Singing   Manual    (Zobanaky)    (pamphlets)  .    . 

Choral  Companion  (Zobanaky)  (pamphlet) 

Hymn  Book — A  Collection  of  Standard  Hymns  (words  and  music)  .    .      I 

Pedal  Studies  for  the  Organ  (Schneider)  (pamphlet) 

Studies  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  (Hiller)  (pamphlet) 

Staff  Notation  (Brown) 3 

Outline  of  Musical  Forms  (Matthews) 1 

Musical  History  (Macy) 

"        (Fillmore) 2 

Musical  Dictionary  (Clarke) 3 

Don't 

A  Primary  Speller 1 

An  Advanced  Speller , .      1 

The  Morse  Speller  (Dutton)  (pamphlet) 

Spelling  Exercises — Michigan's  800  Words,  Homonyms,  and  Sen- 
tences       

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) 1 

The  Boston  Cook  Book  (Lincoln) .      3 

An  Almanac  for  1895  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1896  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanac  for  1897  (pamphlet) 

An  Almanar  for  1898  (pamphlet) 

A  Game  of  Authors. 

Maps  or  Diagrams 

Spain  and  Her  Atlantic  Possessions  in  1898. 

Cuba  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Havana  Harbor. 

Santiago  Harbor. 

San  Juan  Harbor. 

Manila  Harbor. 

Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alaska,  Showing  Klondike  Gold  Fields. 

The  World — Mercator's  Projection. 

Field  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War. 

Korea. 

The  Chinese  Empire. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Pekin. 

Plan  of  the  British  Legation  Compound. 
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Vicinity  of  Pekin  and  Port  Arthur. 

The  Proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Boston  and  Vicinity  in  1775. 

The  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Cuban  Flag. 

Central  States  :     Eastern  Section. 

Kentucky. 

Wisconsin. 

Michigan. 
Western  Section. 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 


Ohio. 
Indiana 
Illinois. 
Central  States 

Minnesota. 
Iowa. 


Nebraska. 


Missouri. 

Kansas. 
Relief  and  Drainage  of  Africa. 
Political  Divisions  of  Africa. 
The  Transvaal  and  Neighboring  States. 

First  Floor  Plan  of  Penn'a  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
Front  Elevation  "        "  "       "      "         " 

Plan  of  Grounds  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Bathroom  Drainage — A  profile  plan. 
Set  of  Working  Drawings  for  Sloyd  Classes. 
Outline  Drawings  for  Manual  Training  in  Cardboard. 

List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet)  .    , 


NOTE. — The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888 — abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  in  Indianapolis.  lad. 


Interlining  Braille  Slate. 
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About  a  School  for  Children  and  Youth  who  have 
Bad  Eyesight  or  who  are  Blind. 


We  often  find  a  parent  of  a  little  blind  child  who  either 
does  not  know  that  there  are  special  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  that  child  can  be  taught,  or  who,  knowing 
that  there  are  such  schools,  does  not  know  where  they  are, 
what  advantages  may  be  gained  at  them,  how  to  get  a  child 
into  them,  or  perhaps  is  prejudiced  against  sending  his 
child  to  an  institution  at  all. 

The  object  of  this  leaflet  is  to  reach  such  parents  and 
to  let  them  know  about  the  school  in  Overbrook,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Because  a  child  has  no  sight  or  has  so  little  that  he 
cannot  go  to  public  school,  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  taught  just  like  his  seeing  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
really  needs  instruction  far  more  than  they  do.  Seeing 
children  are  learning  all  the  time  from  observing  and 
imitating  what  goes  on  about  them.  All  this  has  to  be 
taught  a  blind  child.  Then  his  hearing  and  touch  need 
to  be  trained  by  exercise  to  make  up  for  his  loss  of  sight. 
Blind  children  should  go  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  education 
to  a  special  school  for  the  blind,  where  there  are  those  who 
have  studied  blind  children  and  know  what  training  is  best 
for  them,  and  where  there  are  quantities  of  specially 
printed  books  and  of  special  appliances,  many  of  which 
are  expensive. 

Five  or  six  years  is  usually  the  best  age  at  which  to 
send  a  blind  child  to  such  a  school.  If  it  comes  at  nine  or 
ten  or  older,  its  teachers  often  find  that  it  has  habits  which 
will  interfere  very  much  with  its  future  success;  that  it  has 
not  had  proper  early  training;  and  that  it  has  passed  by 
the  time  when  most  could  have  been  done  towards  fitting 
it  for  the  training  that  is  to  make  it  independent  and 
useful  in  its  home  and  elsewhere. 

Just  here  comes  in  the  great  value  of  kindergarten 
training  for  blind  children.     They  need  this  instruction 
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more  than  seeing  children  do.  The  kindergarten  is  the 
natural  step  from  the  home  to  the  school.  Here  the 
children  learn  habits  of  orderliness,  tidiness,  punctuality 
and  obedience.  Their  manners  are  looked  out  for;  they 
are  taught  how  to  eat,  how  to  stand,  and  how  to  walk  well. 
They  are  taught  how  to  use  their  hands,  in  sewing,  weav- 
ing, paper-folding,  and  in  making  all  sorts  of  useful  things. 
Songs,  pretty  stories  and  verses  are  taught  them  that  they 
may  have  beautiful  things  to  think  about  and  that  they 
may  learn  to  love  them.  Their  independence  is  cultivated 
in  all  kinds  of  games  and  gymnastics.  They  are  told  and 
taught  about  the  world  around  them,  about  animals,  plants 
and  flowers.  Their  hearing  and  touch  are  trained.  The 
child  who  goes  to  a  good  kindergarten  is  able  to  gain 
advantage  from  school  as  soon  as  he  enters  it  without 
having  to  get  used  to  its  ways ;  and  he  knows  a  lot  of 
things,  moreover,  which  will  help  him  in  his  studies.  But 
more  important  than  all  this,  he  learns  the  first  moral 
lessons  of  life.  If  he  is  not  obedient  and  does  not  join 
cordially  with  his  mates,  the  kindergarten  teacher  does  not 
allow  him  to  play  the  games  or  do  the  work  with  the  other 
children.  He  learns  to  be  affectionate,  unselfish  and 
thoughtful  of  others  weaker  or  younger  than  himself- 
The  value  of  kindergarten  training  to  a  little  blind  child 
is  very  great — in  fact,  it  is  almost  a  necessity. 

There  are  two  schools  for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  Pittsburg,  and  one  in  Overbrook.  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in  Overbrook, 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  may 
be  reached  by  trolley,  or  by  train  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  It  is  six  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  where 
it  has  a  plant  which,  with  buildings  and  play  grounds,  covers 
twenty-six  acres.  It  has  an  entirely  separate  kindergarten 
building  where  the  youngest  children  live  and  go  to  school 
by  themselves.  The  kindergarten  is  made  to  be  as  home- 
like as  it  is  possible  for  a  school  to  be  where  there  are 
many  children,  all  from  different  families.  This  kinder- 
garten can  never  accommodate  more  than  thirty-six  children 
at  a  time.      The   children   have   a   housemother   and   an 
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assistant  who  take  care  of  them  out  of  school  hours,  and 
a  trained  kindergartner,  who,  with  her  assistant,  makes  an 
ideal  kindergarten  for  them  in  school  hours.  Parents  are 
often  afraid  that  their  children  will  be  homesick  here  and 
do  not  want  to  send  them,  even  when  they  know  it  would 
be  for  their  good.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  after  a  day  or  two 
the  children  seldom  feel  lonely,  but  instead  find  so  much 
that  they  like  to  do  that  they  are  happy  and  contented. 
The  kindergartner  writes  often  to  the  parents  of  each 
child,  that  they  may  know  exactly  how  the  child  is  and 
what  it  is  doing.  Parents  may  come  to  see  their  children 
or  may  send  friends  to  see  them.  While  we  want 
the  children  to  be  here  when  school  keeps,  we  are 
always  glad  to  have  them  go  home  for  their  vacations. 
They  must  go  home  for  July  and  August,  no  pupil  being 
kept  here  then.  We  can  usually  get  pupils'  railroad  tickets 
for  the  parents  cheaper  than  the  parents  can  get  them 
themselves. 

In  the  main  or  central  building  the  pupils  are  divided 
by  sex  into  two  distinct  schools,  and  each  sex  is  divided 
into  three  groups,  according  to  age.  Kach  group  is  in  a 
cottage  with  a  housemother  in  charge. 

The  school  or  literary  department  is  graded  with 
trained  teachers  and  not  more  than  fourteen  pupils  to  a 
grade.  The  course  of  study  includes  about  all  that  is 
included  in  the  grades  of  the  best  public  schools.  Several 
pupils  have  been  fitted  for  college  and  sent  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution. 

Besides  the  ordinary  school  studies,  we  teach  a  great 
deal  more. 

We  have  a  splendid  music  department  with  some  of 
the  best  teachers  the  city  affords.  The  course  of  instruction 
includes  piano,  organ,  violin,  voice,  cornet,  clarionet  and 
all  instruments  needed  in  a  military  band.  Piano  tuning 
is  also  taught.  The  blind  make  very  good  tuners  and 
many  of  our  graduates  make  tuning  their  means  of 
livelihood. 

We  have,  too,  a  department  of  handicraft  where  the 
girls   are    taught   hand    and    machine    sewing,    mending, 
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crocheting,  knitting,  beadwork,  chair  caning  ;  and  the  boys 
some  of  these,  with  broom  making,  carpet  weaving, 
mattress  making,  hammock  making,  and  school  carpentry. 

Our  great  gymnasium  is  fitted  with  all  the  modern 
apparatus.  Exercise  here  with  a  teacher  has  been  found 
so  good  for  our  pupils  that  no  pupil  is  excused  except  by 
a  physician's  order.  Pupils  take  walks  out  of  doors  every 
day  and  go  often  into  the  woods  and  fields  with  their 
teachers.  Our  cloisters,  which  are  wide  covered  walks  on 
the  inside  of  the  building  but  open  upon  the  large  inside 
gardens,  make  splendid  places  for  exercise,  evenings  and 
rainy  weather.  The  pupils  are  under  shelter  here,  within 
the  Institution  walls,  but  at  the  same  time  are  in  the  open 
air. 

Through  the  arrangement  of  the  cottages  and  the 
number  of  officers  provided,  the  pupils  are  looked  after  all 
the  time.  Our  aim  here  is  not  simply  to  give  the  pupils 
knowledge,  but  to  train  them  and  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
living  after  they  leave.  Sometimes  we  receive  them  from 
homes  where  they  have  too  much  and  too  constant  care. 
We  have  them  do  for  themselves  while  here  everything 
that  they  can,  and  teach  them  how  to  do  it.  Their  table 
manners  are  looked  after  by  the  housemothers,  who  eat  at 
the  table  with  them.  Frequent  talks  are  given  on  how  to 
appear  well  and  how  to  act  like  other  people  ;  for  we  know 
that  bad  manners,  bad  habits  and  uncouth  appearance  will 
often  hinder  any  boy  or  girl,  particularly  a  blind  one,  from 
getting  on  in  the  world. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  carefully  looked  after.  Our 
infirmary,  complete  in  every  way,  is  in  care  of  a  trained 
nurse,  and  a  doctor  may  be  called  at  any  time  besides  his 
regular  hours  for  visiting. 

Our  buildings  are  new.  They  include  an  electric 
plant  to  light  them,  and  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  system  to 
heat  and  ventilate  them.  An  artesian  well  over  four 
hundred  feet  deep  supplies  them  with  pure  water  for 
drinking  and  other  purposes.  The  rest  of  the  building  is 
quite  as  complete  as  the  school  part  proper.  Altogether 
this  is  believed  to  be  as  complete  an  institution  for  the 
blind  as  there  is. 
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The  fee  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300.00  for  the 
school  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  few  pupils  pay  anything, 
but  they  must  supply  their  own  clothes  and  pay  their 
traveling  expenses.  We  do  not  fix  an  age  at  which  we 
will  receive  a  pupil,  but  we  do  not  generally  take  a  child 
too  young  to  feed  and  dress  itself,  or  a  person  too  old  to 
obey  the  rules  which  are  needed  in  a  school  for  young 
people. 

The  Institution  is  not  bound  to  any  one  Church  ;  but 
the  pupils  go  on  Sunday  to  the  church  chosen  by  their 
parents. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  care  and  training  of  a  blind  child 
before  it  is  of  school  age,  and  any  other  information  in 
the  line  of  this  work,  will  be  given  freely  and  gladly  to 
any  person  asking  for  it  and  sending  his  address  to 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  Principal, 

The   Pennsylvania   Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the   Blind, 

Overbrook,  Pa. 


~ 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  Institution,  having  left  its  old  site  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets,  is  now  located  at  Sixty-third  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are 
partially  met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by 
bequests  and  the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing  ;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  any  one.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach ;  and, 
to  further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his 
housemother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 
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The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught 
there,  such  as  current  events,  typewriting,  manual  training, 
industrial  and  household  pursuits,  also  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  and  piano-forte  tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon 
these  exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 

to  do  so. 

EDWARD   E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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